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THE  NEW  GERMAN  INTRIGUE  :  A  NOTE 
OF  WARNING. 

Germans  complain  that  they  are  known  in  Japan  by  an  oppro¬ 
brious  but  amusing  nickname — Kawaji-doroha — the  “  fire- 
thieves  ” — the  people  who  appear  when  a  house  is  in  flames  and 
walk  away  with  property  under  pretext  of  saving  furniture.  The 
epithet  is  not  only  witty ;  it  amounts  to  one  of  the  best  political 
epigrams  of  our  time,  and  is  worth  a  compendium  of  diplomatic 
principles  for  the  use  of  another  island.  Since  the  Kiel  visit,  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  has  begun  to  open  out  its  parallels  once  more  in 
the  direction  of  this  country.  The  German  Fleet  has  visited 
Plymouth  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  cry  of  “  nous  sommes 
Irakis  ”  in  France.  Recent  tourists  were  amazed  to  find  a  power¬ 
ful  German  Squadron  with  a  personnel  of  9,000  men  in  practical 
occupation  of  the  Shetlands,  which  might  be  as  useful  to  the  new 
navy  in  the  North  Sea  as  Heligoland  was  once  to  us.  We  are 
again  extending  to  our  chief  rival  inexplicable  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  our  coasts  and  fortresses.  The  German  semi-official 
Press  is  showering  compliments  upon  this  country  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  effusiveness  and  system.  These  are  the  preliminaries  of 
the  further  efforts  by  which  Berlin  hopes  to  neutralise  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement,  to  recover  diplomatic  predominance  upon  the 
Continent,  and  to  direct  the  backwash  of  the  war  against  our¬ 
selves. 

With  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  in  the  Far  East  we  are  within 
near  approach  of  a  diplomatic  situation  which  may  be  decisive 
for  the  future  of  British  policy.  It  has  been  foreseen  for  some 
months  that  in  the  event  of  the  Japanese  successes  proving 
unexpectedly  complete,  intervention  would  be  attempted  upon 
the  initiative  of  Berlin  in  the  nominal  interests  of  Russia.  Note 
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the  word  nominal.  It  is  used  with  design.  Those  have  read 
the  modern  history  of  Europe  in  vain  who  imagine  that  Berlin 
is  capable  of  making  any  move  in  the  genuine  interests 
of  another  Power.  The  Wilhelmstrasse  works  exclusively  upon 
a  science  of  self-interest  more  definitely  methodised  than  in  any 
other  Foreign  Office,  and  applied  with  more  tenacious  per¬ 
sistency.  When  Germany  acts  upon  a  plea  of  philanthropy  the 
world’s  loose  property  is  in  unusual  danger.  For  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  the  historic  policy  of  the  Hohenzollerns  has 
aimed  without  swerving  at  the  weakening  of  their  neighbours 
and  the  aggrandisement  of  their  House.  The  methods  of 
Frederick  the  Great  in  the  seizure  of  Silesia  were  those  of  the 
Iron  Chancellor  in  connection  with  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Austria  and  France  were  elaborately  deceived 
before  they  were  attacked.  Berlin  is  now  applying  that  familiar 
process  to  the  British  Empire  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  we  are 
blind  to  the  lessons  of  the  past  Germany  will  again  succeed  up  to 
the  very  hour  of  her  opportunity  in  duping  the  power  which  she 
wdll  endeavour  sooner  or  later  to  destroy.  Open  Anglophobia 
after  all  gave  warning  of  its  own  existence.  It  had  the 
crepitation  as  well  as  the  venom  of  the  rattlesnake.  The 
plausible  advances  of  the  faux  bonhomme  are  infinitely  more 
dangerous,  and  it  would  be  fatal  did  we  consent  upon  any  fair- 
seeming  pretext  to  be  flattered  back  into  the  fool’s  paradise  from 
which  we  have  so  recently  escaped. 

The  main  object  of  German  diplomacy  is  to  restore  British 
delusions.  Its  Press  was  never  so  unanimously  tuned  to  the 
key  of  compliment.  The  Kaiser  notoriously  meditates  renewed 
efl'orts  to  drag  this  country  into  another  scheme  of  compromising 
co-operation.  Berlin  is  awake  above  all  things  to  the  desirability 
of  lulling  British  opinion  to  slumber.  While  the  splendid 
instrument  of  an  ultimate  naval  attack  upon  this  country  is  being 
created  upon  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea,  the  absolutely 
essential  business  of  German  diplomacy  is  to  trade  upon  all  our 
sentimental  weaknesses,  to  exploit  the  dynastic  connection 
betw'een  the  two  countries,  and,  in  a  w'ord,  to  amuse  our  minds 
in  order  that  we  may  be  induced  to  minimise  our  preparations. 
This  policy  does  not  arise  from  any  peculiar  iniquity  at  the 
Wilhelmstrasse.  It  is  dictated  and  enforced  by  the  nature  of 
things.  It  will  be  continued,  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  be 
victimised  by  it,  until  the  moment  when  the  German  Navy, 
organised  from  the  beginning  and  exercised  even  in  compli¬ 
mentary  visits  for  one  purpose,  shall  be  able  to  strike  with 
advantage. 

No  British  interest  can  benefit  by  the  promotion  of  any 
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German  interest.  Those  who  have  taken  a  firm  hold  of 
that  simple  maxim  will  be  tolerably  sound  judges  of  developments 
in  foreign  policy.  From  this  point  of  view'  we  shall  enter  upon 
the  psychological  analysis  of  the  German  official  attitude  towards 
the  Far  Eastern  situation.  What  we  have  to  study  most  care¬ 
fully  beforehand  is  the  probable  reflex  action  of  intervention 
upon  the  future  relations  of  this  country  with  both  belligerents  and 
with  France.  Such  an  inquiry  will  reveal  a  mechanism  of  wheels 
within  wheels,  which  has  been  singularly  ignored  in  our  current 
comment  upon  the  war.  Even  the  sincere  and  natural  apologists 
for  Germany  in  this  country  must  admit  that  if — if — she  knew' 
herself  to  be  our  destined  and  inevitable  antagonist,  bound  to 
become  our  rival  for  sea-power  with  the  growth  of  her  commerce, 
it  would  be  her  duty  to  dupe  us  until  it  became  her  chance  to 
destroy. 

But  to  the  sincere  and  natural  apologists  for  Germany  in  this 
country  a  word  upon  the  reason  of  the  matter  may  be  first 
addressed.  The  high  finance  of  London  to  an  extent  that  would 
be  amazing  to  the  average  Englishman,  if  fully  known,  is  very 
particularly  connected  with  our  great  competitor.  The  danger 
that  with  the  best  intentions  it  may  be  induced  to  play  the  part 
of  a  golden  horse  in  Troy  is  not  altogether  illusory.  There  is  in 
this  direction  an  intense  hatred  of  Eussia,  which  Eussia,  for 
her  part,  by  one  of  the  fundamental  mistakes  of  her  policy,  has 
done  everything  to  deserve.  Israel — let  us  write  the  words  with 
seriousness  and  with  admiration — Israel  must  alw'ays  be  reckoned 
with  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers.  Wealth,  brains,  and  the  most 
complete  and  cosmopolitan  of  all  intelligence  services  are  no  bad 
substitutes  for  armies  and  fleets.  But  the  anti-Eussian  sentiment 
in  the  sphere  of  high  finance  works  strongly  with  a  pro-German 
sentiment.  Both  these  feelings  make  it  difficult  for  those  who 
are  affected  by  them  to  follow  unflinchingly  the  purely  British 
point  of  view  in  foreign  policy.  Yet,  when  the  greatest  naval 
danger  by  which  this  Empire  has  ever  been  threatened  is  rising 
up  opposite  our  shores,  it  is  a  grave  thing  that  an  important 
element  in  English  public  life — which  is  a  still  more  elective 
factor  in  English  private  life — should  allow  itself  to  echo  the 
diplomacy  and  to  apologise  for  the  armaments  of  another  Power. 
No  nation  in  Europe  except  ourselves  is  at  a  similar  disadvantage 
in  relation  to  a  possible  and  probable  rival.  Apologies  for  German 
policy  would  come  with  a  better  grace  and  more  effectively,  if  they 
are  to  come  at  all,  from  those  whose  immediate  sense  of  patriotic 
duty  towards  one  country  is  not  at  all  liable  to  be  confused  by  a 
sentimental  feeling  for  another. 

.\nother  danger  lies  in  what  may  be  called  the  best  weaknesses 
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of  our  national  temperament.  Upon  this  point  it  is  perhaps  not 
out  of  place  to  make  an  earnest  and  reasonable  appeal  to  the 
Opposition  journals  who  represent,  as  they  believe,  the  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  school  in  foreign  policy.  That  school  is  at  least  as  likely 
to  err  through  Idealism  as  is  the  other  school  through  Jingoism. 
It  is  apt  to  magnify  the  mote  in  our  own  eye,  and  to  accept  the 
assurances  of  our  brother  that  there  is  none  in  his  own.  All  policy 
leans  towards  error  upon  some  side.  It  will  hardly  be  thought  a 
controversial  statement  if  we  say  that  the  Gladstonian  tradition, 
now  continued  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  is  most  liable 
to  the  mistake  of  disparaging  British  action  and  defending  foreign 
action — rendering  rather  less  than  justice  to  our  own  case  and 
rather  more  than  justice  to  that  of  our  rivals.  Impartiality  is 
always  excellent,  but  the  effort  to  be  impartial  becomes  a  snare 
when  it  leads  us  to  special  pleading  for  an  enemy  or  a  com¬ 
petitor.  So  much  will  be  admitted  by  sane  newspapers  like  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  now  engaged  in  forming  the  Liberal 
opinion  which  will  influence  in  all  probability  the  foreign  policy 
of  another  Government  before  the  close  of  next  year.  The  point 
is,  whether  Liberal  journalists  and  politicians,  in  their  desire  to 
be  charitable  to  the  motives  of  other  Powers,  are  not  liable  to 
mistake  the  logic  of  objective  facts.  Is  there  to  be  a  definite 
Liberal  foreign  policy,  not  only  actuated  by  universal  good  inten¬ 
tions,  but  clear  as  to  particular  modes  of  action?  Or  is  the  work 
of  conducting  the  external  relations  of  the  British  Empire  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  Eadical  Cabinet  merely  in  the  spirit  of  nebulous 
benevolence  towards  all  mankind  ?  Opposition  prospects  in  domes¬ 
tic  affairs  will  again  depend,  to  a  large  extent — let  us  be  certain 
of  it — upon  the  degree  of  practical  capacity  displayed  by  that 
Party  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  conciliatory  school  is  apt  to  regard  the  vital  danger  in  the 
North  Sea  as  a  myth — to  assume  that  the  growth  of  the  Kaiser’s 
Navy  is  legitimate  and  its  purpose  defensive.  Why,  we  are 
asked,  should  not  Germany  have  a  fleet?  There  is,  indeed,  no 
reason  why  she  should  not.  Germany  is  not  only  entitled  to  have 
a  great  fleet,  she  is  bound  by  the  development  of  her  Imperial 
and  commercial  situation  to  develop  her  Navy.  The  sea-borne 
trade  supplying  the  needs  of  sixty  millions  of  people,  depending 
more  and  more  upon  the  import  of  foreign  raw^  material  and  food¬ 
stuffs,  bulks  ever  larger  by  comparison  with  our  own.  Germany 
has  been  instructed  by  the  eventual  success  of  British  arms  in 
South  Africa.  She  is  warned  by  the  fate  of  Eussia  in  the  Far 
East.  The  Kaiser’s  subjects  must  either  assert  their  future  upon 
the  water  or  must  run  the  risk  of  meeting  their  fate  upon  the 
water.  There  is  no  reason,  then,  why  Germany  should  not  have  a 
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Qget— there  is  every  reason  to  the  contrary — so  that  naval  rivalry 
between  the  holders  of  sea-power  and  the  new  aspirant 
to  sea-power  is  not  artificial,  but  real  and  rooted  in  the  nature  of 
things.  The  population  of  the  Fatherland  will  be  fifty  per  cent, 
larger  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  before  another  half  decade 
is  out.  The  deficiency  of  wealth  per  head,  though  in  itself  a 
lessening  advantage,  is  already  compensated  for  by  the  larger 
number  of  heads.  The  absence  of  a  National  Debt  of  anything 
like  the  magnitude  of  our  own,  which  involves  a  charge  well-nigh 
equal  to  that  of  our  Navy,  is  an  immense  advantage  to  Germany 
in  the  financial  competition.  The  idea  that  she  is  likely  to  break 
down  in  that  sphere,  though  urged  by  Mr.  George  Meredith,  in 
a  well-knowm  letter,  is  an  absolute  delusion. 

With  the  growTh  of  Teutonic  population,  w-ealth,  trade,  and 
merchant  shipping,  the  naval  danger  in  the  North  Sea,  apart 
from  any  question  of  motive,  is  bound  to  be  the  permanent  and 
cumulative  peril  threatening  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire 
at  the  heart.  Germany  can  build  ships  as  well  as  we.  She  can 
man  them  and  fight  them  as  well  in  her  own  conviction,  perhaps 
in  fact.  She  is  steadily  becoming  as  well  able  to  pay 
for  them.  She  believes  that  under  the  present  Kaiser 
she  is  laying  down  the  foundations  of  an  ultimate  sea- 
supremacy.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Flottenverein 
is  known.  The  average  Englishman  is  less  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  as  we  have  an  Imperial  Institute  in 
London,  there  is,  in  connection  with  the  Berlin  University,  a  Sea 
Institute,  which  carries  on  both  a  scientific  and  a  popular  pro¬ 
paganda  in  the  interests  of  German  shipping  and  the  German 
Navy.  All  this  is  as  inevitable  and  legitimate  as  the  Liberal 
school  in  foreign  policy  is  inclined  to  think.  All  this,  for  that 
very  reason,  is  as  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  this  country  as  the 
attempt  of  tw^o  battleships  to  manoeuvre  simultaneously  within  the 
same  turning-circle.  The  Kaiser’s  subjects  are  still  persuaded 
that  unsere  Zuhunft  liegt  auf  dem  W asset.  Anyone  w'ho  thinks 
that  the  German  mind  proposes  to  be  content  with  a  secondary 
position  upon  that  element  must  be  the  most  vaguely  naive 
of  insular  simpletons. 

The  whole  argument  as  to  the  legitimate  character  of  German 
naval  development  is  based  upon  a  profound  misapprehension 
of  the  main  question.  ^It  is  inevitable  that  modern  Germany,  its 
imagination  wakened,  its  energy  stimulated  by  the  Kaiser’s 
personal  enthusiasm,  should  aspire  to  sea-power;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  that  we  should  retain  sea-power.  Let 
ns  look  back  for  a  moment  upon  history,  and  we  shall  see  bow' 
irrelevant  and  futile  are  the  pleas  upon  which  we  are  asked  to  lull 
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ourselves  into  foolishness.  Holland  possessed  the  mastery  of  the 
seas.  England’s  desire  to  seize  that  mastery  was  legitimate. 
But  the  consequences  to  Holland  were  the  same  as  if  our  naval 
ambition  had  been  wholly  immoral.  Holding  a  similar  position 
towards  this  island  to  that  we  now  occupy  towards  Germany,  the 
Dutch  Eepublic  was  broken  almost  before  it  knew.  But  follow 
the  sequel.  From  the  time  of  Colbert  to  that  of  the  First 
Empire,  France  used  every  effort  to  create  a  sea-power.  What 
could  have  been  more  ‘  ‘  legitimate  ’  ’  ?  Throughout  the  larger  part 
of  that  period  France  was  a  more  important  manufacturing 
country  than  we  ;  she  had  a  larger  population  and  greater  wealth ; 
she  had  settlements  and  possessions  in  both  hemispheres; 
her  genius  and  resources  entitled  her  to  aspire  to  the  Colonial 
and  commercial  Empire  of  the  world.  We  and  our  neighbours 
were  none  the  less  compelled  to  fight  out  that  supreme  issue  in 
the  wars  of  a  century.  French  efforts  were  all  the  more 
formidable  because  French  ambitions  were  justified.  But  what 
would  be  thought  of  English  politicians  and  publicists  in  the 
eighteenth  century  if  they  had  spent  their  time  dwelling  upon 
that  fact?  They  recognised  the  peril.  They  perhaps  exaggerated 
it.  Hence  our  safety.  Upon  the  principles  to  which  the 
apologists  for  Germany  would  now  have  us  listen,  the  French 
fleets  had  every  right  to  exist.  But  their  existence  was  none  the 
less  the  same  deadly  peril  to  this  country  during  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  North  Sea  war-squadrons  of  our  chief  commercial 
rival  are  destined  to  become.  The  Second  Empire  would  have 
been  saved  if  Napoleon  the  Third  had  always  regarded  the 
diplomacy  of  Berlin  as  presumptively  deceptive,  and  had  kept 
his  eye  exclusively  upon  the  growth  of  the  German  Army. 

It  is  often  urged  by  the  recognised  mouthpieces  of  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  in  this  country  that  the  German  Navy  is  meant  to  be  a 
defensive  institution.  This  is  the  most  amusing  of  the  apologies. 
No  navy  can  be  a  defensive  institution.  From  the  first 
introduction  of  the  German  Navy  Bill  its  authors  pointed 
out  that  no  fleet,  not  large  enough  to  risk  the  offen¬ 
sive  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  could  be  of  the 
smallest  use  for  defensive  purposes.  Throughout  the  German 
Press,  in  the  committee-rooms  and  coulisses  of  the  Reichstag. 
England  was  perfectly  well  understood  to  be  the  particular  Power 
against  which  the  Fatherland  was  called  upon  to  prepare. 
To  assert  the  contrary  is  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  call  “  sheer 
ignorance,”  or  else  sheer  duplicity.  Count  von  Billow’s  great 
speech,  in  introducing  the  Flotte'nqcfietz  of  1899.  was  understood 
by  every  one  of  his  hearers  to  be  pointed  against  this  country. 
The.  Chancellor  dwelt  with  effusiveness  upon  the  strength  of  the 
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ties  binding  Germany  to  Russia.  The  Kaiser  then  and  since 
exploited  the  Continental  idea  in  conversation  with  suitable 
auditors,  and  he  declared,  as  we  know,  that  there  was  no  object 
dearer  to  his  heart  than  to  form  an  invincible  brotherhood  with 
the  French  Navy.  All  Germany,  its  sovereign,  its  diplomatists, 
its  professors,  its  journals,  and  its  people  have  since  learned  to 
speak  a  much  more  restrained  language,  but  they  build  all  the 
faster,  train  harder,  and  think  deeper. 

But  there  is  yet  another  and  still  more  insidious  method  of 
bemusing  British  opinion.  It  consists  in  the  full-dress  parade 
of  a  whole  regiment  of  venerable  platitudes,  all  true  in  the 
abstract,  all  irrelevant  to  the  concrete  issue.  Peace,  we  are  told, 
is  the  greatest  of  British  interests,  and  England  wishes  to  be 
friends  with  the  world.  Germany  is  an  exceedingly  great 
and  educated  nation.  If  we  may  have  rapprochements  with 
Washington  and  Tokio,  with  Rome  and  Paris,  perhaps 
ultimately  with  St.  Petersburg,  why  not  one  with  Berlin  also? 
This  appeals  to  all  the  incorrigible  idealism  of  the  man, 
and  satisfies  the  sense  of  symmetry.  It  is  precisely  at 
this  point,  however,  that  practical  policy  touches  the  crux 
of  its  problem. 

We  must  choose  between  France  and  the  Fatherland.  Our 
present  relations  to  the  Republic  are  incompatible  with  closer 
relations  to  Berlin.  This  fact  must  determine  the  whole  orienta¬ 
tion  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  idea  of  universal  friendship  is  as  impossible  in  the  sphere 
of  external  affairs  as  in  that  of  private  life.  Germany  pursues 
a  realistic  policy  by  the  method  of  avoiding  war  upon 
her  own  frontiers,  and  involving  her  neighbours  with  each 
other.  That  also  is  lefiitimate.  The  main  purpose  of  her  policy 
for  twenty  years  has  been  to  direct  the  hostility  of  France  and 
Russia  against  England  in  order  to  divert  the  pressure  of  these 
Powers  from  herself.  To  be  held  in  a  vice  by  the  alliance  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Tsardom  was  an  intolerable  disadvantage  for 
Germany.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  careful 
student  of  European  policy  during  the  last  decade  that  Berlin 
has  long  aimed,  by  preference,  and  still  aims,  at  a  Continental 
combination,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  British  sea-power. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  a  conflict  was  to  be  brought  about 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  Dual  Alliance.  While  the 
belligerents  wrecked  their  fleets  Germany  was  to  save  her  mate¬ 
rial.  At  the  end  of  such  a  war  she  would  hold  the  balance  of 
naval  power.  France  and  Russia,  if  defeated  at  sea,  would  be 
driven  into  the  arms  of  Germany,  who  would  then  see  her  way 
clear  to  act  at  overwhelming  advantage,  and  to  obtain  the  final 
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mastery  of  the  sea.  To  these  plans  the  Anglo-French  agreement 
seemed  the  death-blow. 

The  Wilhelmstrasse,  however,  fears  future  developments  even 
more  than  accomplished  facts.  The  one  contingency  which 
Berlin  hates  more  than  any  other  in  the  world  is  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  an  Anglo-Kussian  rapprochement.  Her  whole 
policy  has  been  dominated  by  the  assumption  that  the 
differences  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  Tsardom 
were  fundamentally  and  for  ever  irreconcilable.  Berlin,  wiser 
than  we  are,  knows  that  the  idea  of  detaching  France  under  any 
circumstances  of  the  measurable  future  from  the  Bussian  alliance 
is  the  idlest  dream.  Either  our  rapprochement  with  the  Eepublic 
must  in  the  long  run  be  extended  by  an  understanding  with  the 
ally  of  the  Bepublic,  or  the  entente  cordiale  will  not  be  per¬ 
manent.  Either  France  and  Bussia  must  both  be  reconciled  to 
England,  or  Berlin  will  pursue  with  more  tenacity  and  astucity 
than  ever,  the  old  plan  of  manipulating  both  France  and  Bussia 
against  England.  From  the  bitter  moment  when  the  signature 
of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  became  certain ,  Berlin  has  set  itself 
to  the  task  of  picking  up  the  pieces.  The  aim  of  German  diplo¬ 
macy  at  the  present  moment  is  to  use  the  war  as  a  means  of  ruin¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement.  Above  all,  the 
dread  possibility  of  an  ultimate  rapprochement  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Bussia  is  to  be  averted.  And  our  relations  with  Japan  are 
to  be  prejudiced  by  inducing  us  to  act  upon  humanitarian  pleas  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  excite  the  distrust  of  the  Asiatic  Power. 
Apart  from  the  latter  contingency,  however,  the  idea  in  Berlin 
is  that  the  temporary  combination  of  1895,  the  Triple  Alliance  of 
the  Far  East,  between  Bussia,  France,  and  Germany,  may  be 
revived,  as  the  permanent  basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  all  three 
Powers. 

Intervention  in  the  nominal  interests  of  Bussia  would  be  really 
meant  to  serve  the  most  vital  purposes  of  Berlin  :  (1)  By  keeping 
Bussia  entangled  in  the  Far  East,  so  that  the  pendulum  might 
be  prevented  from  swinging  back  with  full  force  across  the  line 
of  German  ambition  in  the  Near  East ;  (2)  by  forcing  the  Quai 
d’Orsay  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  Wilhelmstrasse  on  behalf 
of  the  ally  of  France ;  and  (3)  by  confronting  England  with  the 
choice  between  sacrificing  either  the  entente  cordiale  or  the 
Japanese  alliance.  To  understand  the  scope  and  danger  of  such 
a  scheme  it  is  necessary  to  review  very  briefly  the  course  and 
motives  of  German  policy  in  the  Far  East  under  the  present 
Kaiser’s  reign.  Upon  the  whole  development  of  events  in 
Manchuria  the  Wilhelmstrasse’s  general  scheme  of  weltpolitxk  has 
had  a  far  more  fatal  influence  than  is  generally  realised. 
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Eussia  has  to  a  large  extent  to  thank  the  delusive  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Berlin  for  the  catastrophe  in  which  she  has  been  plunged. 
Bismarck  urged  France  into  Colonial  enterprises  in  order 
that  she  might  forget  Alsace-Lorraine  and  embroil  herself 
with  England  instead  of  Germany.  A  parallel  method  has  been 
employed  upon  the  side  of  Eussia.  Friendship  with  the  Eastern 
neighbour  had  been  the  diplomatic  base  of  Bismarckian  operations. 
Without  that  condition  success  would  have  been  impossible,  and 
united  Germany ,  in  its  existing  shape,  would  not  have  been  created. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  however,  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  keep  the  wire  to  St.  Petersburg  unbroken.  In  the  early 
’eighties  came  the  tremendous  massing  of  Muscovite  troops  upon  the 
Polish  frontier.  The  Bulgarian  crisis  increased  the  strain.  Finally, 
the  Dual  Alliance  was  formed.  For  a  time  the  present  Kaiser 
hoped  to  find  a  counterpoise  in  a  definite  alliance  with  this  country. 
That  solution  was  an  impossible  one  from  the  point  of  view  of 
British  interests.  Another  was  attempted. 

The  Emperor  William  has  pursued  with  extraordinary  dexterity 
the  double  object  of  entrenching  himself  in  the  Near  East  against 
the  possibility  of  a  Eussian  attack,  while  at  the  same  time  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  prevent  that  possibility  by  pushing  the  policy  of  St. 
Petersburg  more  and  more  deeply  into  Asiatic  entanglements. 
The  formula  of  keeping  the  area  of  pressure  the  furthest  distance 
away  from  German  frontiers  was  applied  in  Tunis,  and  still 
more  successfully  in  Manchuria.  Thus,  upon  the  one  hand,  the 
friendship  of  the  Sultan  was  won.  The  Turkish  Army  was  re¬ 
organised.  British  influence  was  displaced  by  German, 
Teutonic  trade  promoted  at  the  expense  of  our  own.  The  Bagdad 
Eailw^ay  scheme  was  undertaken.  Germany  is  providing  the 
machinery  which  will  enable  the  whole  Ottoman  clan  to  mobilise 
as  it  never  mobilised  before,  and  to  put  a  million  men  into  the 
field.  If  Turkey  remains  intact,  it  will  be  an  increasingly  for¬ 
midable  ally  as  the  work  of  economic  regeneration  proceeds.  Nor 
if  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  fall  asunder  does  the  Kaiser  intend 
for  one  moment  that  Germany  shall  lose  the  splendid  military 
asset  afforded  by  the  alliance  with  Islam.  The  Bagdad  Eailway 
is  a  decisive  scheme,  and  will  become,  sooner  or  later,  one  of  the 
realised  factors  of  weltpoUtik ,  because  the  German  Emperor  hopes 
that  under  Teutonic  leadership  the  Turks  will  become  a  nation  of 
Pretorians,  like  the  Sikhs.  All  this  again  is,  of  course,  “  legiti¬ 
mate.”  The  result  has  been  to  justify  Skobeleff’s  instinct  that  the 
road  to  Constantinople  lies  through  Berlin ;  but  for  the  Eussia  of 
the  present  generation  all  hope  of  forcing  a  passage  to  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  by  that  particular  route  has  been  rendered  hopeless.  Until 
the  relations  of  the  Tsardom  with  Austria  and  with  this  country 
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have  been  radically  altered,  Eussian  policy  will  prove  as  impotent 
in  the  Balkans  as  it  is  proving  in  the  Far  East. 

The  German  aim,  therefore,  actuated  under  all  circumstances 
by  the  Bismarckian  principle  of  “  creating  a  diversion,”  has 
been  to  drive  Eussia  into  seeking  her  outlets  through 
Manchuria  at  the  expense  of  Japan,  and  through  Persia 
at  the  expense  of  England.  Berlin  will  strain  every 
effort  to  keep  Muscovite  effort  engaged  upon  these  lines,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  intervention  project  will  be  used.  It  has 
been  foreseen  and  intended  from  the  first  that  the  Bagdad  Eailway 
scheme  would  excite  Eussia  to  competitive  activity,  and  force  her 
hand  in  the  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this  way  the  tension 
between  Simla  and  St.  Petersburg  might  be  safely  trusted  to 
reach  snapping  point.  Of  this  aspect  of  the  question  more  must  be 
heard  before  the  present  generation  is  much  older.  We  are  more 
immediately  concerned  with  the  influence  of  German  policy  upon 
events  in  Manchuria.  Eussian  expansion  was  most  vigorously 
supported  at  that  point,  because  it  was  the  most  distant  from 
the  vital  region  of  German  interests.  Eussia  was  urged  to  keep 
her  face  towards  the  Pacific  in  order  that  she  might  be  compelled 
to  turn  her  back  upon  the  Balkans.  Misinformed  by  German 
experts,  like  Herr  von  Brandt,  the  Kaiser  completely  under¬ 
estimated  the  power  and  character  of  the  Japanese  people.  The 
Imperial  imagination  conceived  that  if  China  were  to  fall  a 
prey  to  conquest,  a  yellow  India  might  be  carved  out  by 
Germany  in  the  centre  of  the  Middle  Kinjjdom.  The  millions 
in  the  German  sphere  would  be  better  drilled  and  handled  than 
those  in  the  Eussian  sphere,  and  the  Tsardom  would  either 
be  bridled  by  a  regenerated  China  or  saddled  by  a  German  part¬ 
nership  in  a  partitioned  China.  Kiao-chau  was  seized  as  a  watch- 
tower. 

St.  Petersburg,  for  its  part  hoped  German  support  might  be 
used  up  to  a  point  and  dispensed  with  afterwards.  But  the  policy 
of  Berlin  has  had  a  fatal  effect  during  the  last  ten  years  upon  the 
attitude  of  Eussia  towards  Japan.  With  the  rear  of  the  position 
secured  in  Europe,  the  Tsar’s  advisers  believed  that  they  could 
act  in  the  Far  East  with  the  most  absolute  impunity.  A  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  growing  danger  from  the  “  Far  Eastern  friend” 
in  the  latter’s  character  as  a  “  Near  Eastern  neighbour,”  only 
impelled  Eussia  to  more  feverish  activity  in  the  desire  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  conquest  of  Manchuria  and  Korea  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Had  Muscovite  policy,  which  is  the  dullest  in  the 
world,  been  guided  by  a  better  appreciation  of  the  situation  all 
round,  St.  Petersburg  would  have  accommodated  matters  with 
Japan  in  the  Far  East  for  the  sake  of  Eussian  interests  in  the 
Balkans.  The  Tsardom  preferred  to  regard  the  tacit  support  of 
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Germany  as  removing  all  necessity  for  serious  compromise  with 
her  Asiatic  enemy.  Thus  the  encouragement  which  pushed 
France  to  the  brink  of  war  upon  the  Upper  Nile  pushed  Russia 
into  the  abyss  of  war  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

There  is  now  an  obvious  danger  that  the  Gordian  knot  keeping 
Russia  entangled  in  the  Far  East  may  be  severed  with  unexpected 
completeness  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  At  a  certain  period 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  crisis  between  St.  Petersburg 
and  Tokio  was  confidently  expected  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse  to 
realise  by  one  brilliant  stroke  of  good  fortune  all  the  purposes 
of  German  policy.  France  and  England,  it  was  thought,  must 
be  drawn  into  the  vortex.  Whatever  the  result,  the  only  three 
European  nations  with  which  Germany  has  seriously  to  reckon 
would  inflict  enormous  injury  upon  each  other.  Russian  military 
power  was  expected  to  decide  the  struggle  in  the  long  run  upon 
land,  while  the  British  Fleet  would  decide  it  upon  sea.  German 
merchants  and  shippers  would  engross  all  the  advantages  of  neutral 
trade  upon  the  water,  while  making  the  best  of  both  worlds  at  the 
same  time  by  supplying  both  France  and  Russia  over  the  land 
frontiers  with  contraband  to  a  vast  extent.  The  Kaiser’s  Fleet 
would  remain  intact,  whilst  the  English  Navy  battered  down  its 
own  relative  strength  in  the  very  process  of  winning  victories. 
In  any  case,  the  conditions  of  a  subsequent  Continental  combina¬ 
tion  against  British  sea-power,  and  perhaps  against  British  trade, 
would  be  secured. 

This  dazzling  diplomatic  vision  has  been  dissipated.  The 
Anglo-French  Convention,  the  influence  of  King  Edward,  the 
admirable  good  sense  of  the  French  people,  have  limited  the 
quarrel  up  to  the  present  to  the  original  belligerents.  This  has 
knocked  the  bottom  clean  out  of  all  the  German  calculations  a 
year  ago  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  the  war.  Not  only 
so.  The  naval  and  military  successes  of  Japan  have  been  beyond 
comparison  more  sweeping  than  had  been  contemplated  for  a 
single  moment  in  the  expectations  of  Berlin.  The  squadrons 
under  the  flag  of  the  “  Admiral  of  the  Pacific,”  have  been 
annihilated  as  fighting  organisations.  Port  Arthur  is  tottering  to 
its  fall.  In  battle  after  battle  General  Kuropatkin  has  been  de¬ 
feated  and  flung  back  to  the  north.  From  the  frontier  of  Korea, 
through  the  centre  of  Manchuria,  the  Japanese  armies  hold  what 
is  practically  one  long  mountain  frontier,  covering  the  whole  of‘ 
their  conquests  up  to  the  present.  If  they  choose  to  stand  upon 
the  defensive  along  this  line  Russia,  with  the  largest  armies  she 
can  accumulate,  would  probably  bleed  to  death  in  the  endeavour 
to  force  once  more  the  natural  obstructions  beyond  which  she 
has  been  driven.  Japan  not  only  holds  the  sea,  she  commands 
the  Liao  River,  opening  a  new  line  of  supplies  into  the  heart  of 
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the  theatre  of  war,  and,  as  she  advances,  she  secures  control  of  the 
Siberian  Railway.  She  has  a  population  of  forty  millions,  inspired 
to  double  strength  by  triumph.  She  continues  quietly  to  feed  her 
armies  with  streams  of  fresh  reserves.  Her  fighting  forces  will  be 
kept  up  to  the  present  numerical  strength  without  difficulty  for  as 
long  as  need  be.  But  throughout  the  Island  Empire  the  drilling 
and  training  of  men  proceeds  with  silent  and  intense  efficiency. 
All  preparations  for  any  emergency  of  the  future  are  being  made. 
The  Japanese  themselves  look  with  a  touch  of  somewhat  pensive 
amusement  upon  the  enthusiastic  optimism  of  their  Anglo-Saxon 
friends.  They  have  never  for  a  moment  either  over-estimated 
or  under-estimated  their  colossal  opponent.  They  do  not  under¬ 
estimate  her  now’.  Reckoning  upon  decisive  successes  in  the  first 
phase,  they  counted  upon  having  to  face  the  stern  and  searching 
ordeal  in  a  second  campaign,  and  while  they  were  confident  of 
being  able  to  win  by  straining  all  their  strength  they  did  not 
think  final  triumph  likely  to  be  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
But  much  water  has  run  under  the  bridges  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  extent  of  Japanese  progress  and  the  relatively  low 
degree  of  damage  they  have  suffered  have  been  beyond  all  their 
hopes.  Up  to  the  present  they  have  achieved  a  maximum  of 
success  with  a  minimum  of  loss.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  they 
may  overthrow  General  Kuropatkin,  capture  Vladivostok,  take 
even  Harbin,  and  complete  the  stupendous  debacle  of  Russian 
power  in  the  Far  East.  However  much  their  achievement  may 
fall  short  of  these  possibilities,  their  conquest  of  Korea,  the  Liao¬ 
tung  Peninsula ,  and  southern  Manchuria  is  altogether  unlikely  to 
be  reversed.  When  Port  Arthur  falls  their  ability  to  menace 
Vladivostok  in  force  will  at  once  relieve  the  pressure  upon  their 
present  front,  and  enormously  increase  their  strategical  advantage. 
The  channels  of  trade  in  the  Far  East  will  be  re-opened,  and  with 
the  elate  energy  now  pulsating  throughout  the  nation  the  wealth 
and  commerce  of  Japan,  after  our  own  example  during  the 
Napoleonic  struggle,  are  likely  to  increase  faster  in  peace  than 
ever  before  in  war. 

Germany  does  not  desire  the  defeat  of  Russia  to  an  extent  that 
would  discourage  her  for  at  least  a  generation  from  further 
attempts  to  expand  towards  the  Pacific,  and  w’ould  turn  her 
thoughts  back  to  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor.  It  has  been 
infinitely  convenient  for  the  “  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic,”  who  is 
likewise  the  protector  of  Turkey,  that  the  Tsar’s  main  fleet  should 
be  kept  in  the  Far  East  instead  of  in  the  Baltic  or  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Black  Sea,  in  consequence,  has  not  become  a  Russian 
lake,  but  the  Baltic  has  become  a  German  lake.  That  the  re¬ 
constructed  naval  power  of  the  Tsardom  should  be  based,  for 
instance,  upon  Sebastopol,  ready  to  concentrate  against 
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Constantinople,  would  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  all  the 
purposes  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  Still  more  distasteful  would  be 
the  gradual  reappearance  of  a  large  Eussian  Navy  in  the  Baltic, 
unless  under  conditions,  indeed,  affording  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  ‘  ‘  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  ’  ’  would  be  able  to  lead  against 
this  country  in  emergency  the  squadrons  of  the  Tsar  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  his  own.  The  present  object  of  Berlin,  therefore,  must 
be,  and  is,  this — to  secure  for  Eussia  sufficient  success  in  the 
Far  East  to  keep  her  permanently  entangled  upon  that  side  of 
the  world. 

But  the  Wilhelmstrasse  not  only  desires  that  the  Eastern 
neighbour  should  be  kept  facing  Japan  and  India.  It  desires 
almost  as  much  that  France,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  happened  since  the  King’s  famous  visit  to  Paris,  should 
be  kept  facing  England. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  true  psychology  of  any  intervention 
project  that  may  emanate  on  pretexts  of  general  benevolence 
from  the  school  of  realpoUtik.  There  is  far  more  danger  in  this 
eventuality  than  public  opinion  in  this  country  has  suspected. 
It  will  be  said  that  neither  of  the  belligerents  desire  intervention 
or  would  brook  it.  That  may  be  true  as  regards  Japan,  but  the 
assumption  cannot  be  made  with  the  same  safety  for  her 
antagonist.  Let  us  remember  that  intervention  is  contem¬ 
plated,  not  so  much  for  its  successful  bearing  upon  the  war,  as 
for  the  rebound  of  its  probable  failure  upon  the  general  diplomatic 
situation.  That  the  co-operation  of  the  Tsar’s  Government  will 
not  be  secured  for  such  a  scheme  is  not  so  certain.  It  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious  that  during  the  attacks  of  Eussian  cruisers 
upon  British  shipping  there  has  been  a  tacit  understanding 
between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  These  attacks  have 
practically  amounted  to  a  war  of  commerce-destroying  carried 
on  against  a  neutral,  under  the  thin  cover  of  an  untenable  inter¬ 
pretation  of  international  law.  A  feigned  blow  has  been  aimed 
from  time  to  time  at  the  German  bystander  in  order  that  the 
vigorous  punishment  of  British  interests  may  the  more  plausibly 
appear  to  be  inflicted  upon  impartial  principles.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  and  in  the  later  phases  at  least,  of  the 
contraband  controversy,  there  has  been  moral  collusion  between 
Russian  and  German  policy.  The  Asiatic  subsidy  enjoyed  by  the 
Norddeutscher-Lloyd  had  already  stimulated  Teutonic  trade  and 
shipping  in  the  Far  East  by  a  competition  as  unfair  as  the  sugar 
bounties.  We  now  see  British  steamship  services  suspended  and 
British  business  paralysed,  while  German  manufacturers  book 
the  orders  we  are  prevented  from  filling,  and  German  shippers 
at  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  load  cargo,  defined  by  Eussia  as 
contraband,,  upon  the  evident  knowledge  that  the  ensign  of  the 
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black,  white,  and  red  will  protect  what  the  British  flag  will  not. 

It  seems  happily  probable  that  the  acute  crisis  of  the  contraband 
controversy  has  been  overcome,  so  far  as  the  future  operations 
of  our  mercantile  marine  arc  concerned.  But  there  is  another  issue. 
Kussia  has  a  land  frontier  which  marches  with  that  of  Germany. 
Between  these  Powers,  the  Baltic  Sea,  for  all  purposes  of  search¬ 
ing  for  contraband,  is  as  much  a  mare  clausum  as  the  Caspian. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Kussia  is  receiving  with  complete  freedom 
from  German  manufacturers  and  traders  all  the  war  supplies 
she  desires,  including  ships  bought  from  the  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  Companies  upon  private  account.  It  is  to  the  Berlin 
money-market  that  the  Government  of  the  Tsar  looks  for  the 
financial  accommodation  it  will  require  at  no  distant  date. 
Kussia  has  been  forced  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  German 
agrarians,  and  to  yield  without  protest  to  the  increased  duties 
which  will  further  depress  the  price  of  Kussian  corn,  by  restrict¬ 
ing  the  demand.  Instead  of  the  tariff  war  long  threatened 
between  the  two  countries,  M.  Witte  has  arranged  a  fresh  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  upon  the  basis  dictated  by  the  Keichstag.  Nothing 
could  show  more  clearly  the  extent  to  w'hich  the  Tsar’s  Govern¬ 
ment  feels  itself  dependent  upon  the  Kaiser’s  pleasure.  Germany 
poses  as  the  only  effective  friend,  and  though  with  Berlin  the 
friendship  is  a  business,  it  is  as  useful  to  the  belligerent  in  a 
hundred  ways  as  it  is  politically  and  commercially  profitable  to 
the  neutral.  The  great  massing  of  Kussian  troops  which  began 
upon  the  German  frontier  twenty  years  ago  provoked  even 
Bismarck  to  menace,  profoundly  anxious  as  he  was  throughout 
his  career  to  cajole  the  Eastern  neighbour.  We  have  seen  this 
region  in  the  last  few  months  denuded  of  troops,  and  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  looks  on  with  ironic  complacency  and  quietly  rubs  its 
hands.  Si  cela  seulement  dure. 

After  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  full  retreat  or  capitulation 
of  General  Kuropatkin  there  wdll  be  a  suspension  of  arms.  This 
interval  will  afford  the  opportunity  for  the  intervention  scheme. 
Made  upon  the  pretexts  of  humanity  and  peace,  Germany  can  at 
least  lose  nothing  by  it.  If  Kussia  countenances  her  move  she 
may  gain  much.  France,  placed  in  a  crucial  predicament,  could 
scarcely  refuse  to  join.  That  in  itself,  in  the  hopes  of  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse,  would  insert  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  into  the 
entente  cordiale.  England  would  next  be  approached,  and  would 
be  placed  in  a  serious  dilemma.  If  she  refused  to  act  with  the 
Continental  Powers  she  would  separate  herself  in  the  calculations 
of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  from  the  Kepublic.  The  Anglo-French 
Convention  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  French  Chambers, 
and  one  last  opening  for  mischief  still  offers.  Katification  might 
be  deferred  if  important  negotiations  with  reference  to  the  Far 
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East  were  known  to  be  pending  between  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin,  and  subsequent  developments  might  wreck  the  entente 
cordialc  altogether.  If  the  whole  scheme  were  rendered,  at  the 
moment,  fruitless,  owing  to  the  British  refusal  to  co-operate, 
Russia  would  be  encouraged  by  the  Wilhelmstrasse  with  all  its 
might  to  persist  in  the  struggle,  and  for  that  end  all  the  financial 
and  commercial  help  benevolent  neutrality  can  afford  would  be 
furnished.  A  second  and  greater  campaign  would  be  opened ;  the 
war  would  be  prolonged  at  an  appalling  cost  in  life  and  treasure ; 
French  investments  would  be  in  danger.  More  than  ever  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  recognised  at  St.  Petersburg  as  the  only  effective 
friend.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  war,  it  would  be  followed  by  a 
Russo-German  alliance,  since  the  Eastern  neighbour  would  be 
so  utterly  exhausted  as  to  remain  more  dependent  upon  Berlin 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  European  history.  The  nominal 
status  quo  in  the  Near  East  would  be  preserved.  Germany  asks 
nothing  better,  for  St.  Petersburg  w'ould  have  to  look  on  with 
sombre  acquiescence  while  the  Bagdad  Bailway  was  pushed  to¬ 
wards  the  Persian  Gulf,  while  the  whole  military  strength  of  the 
Ottoman  race  was  made  for  the  first  time  fully  mobile,  and  while 
the  German  commercial  conquest  of  the  Sultan’s  dominions  raised 
an  insuperable  barrier  against  the  Muscovite  advance  towards 
Constantinople.  Japan,  in  the  meantime,  would  become  rela¬ 
tively  more,  rather  than  less,  formidable  with  the  strategic, 
diplomatic,  and  economic  advantages  she  will  have  gained  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 

What  follows  ?  Bussia  wnuld  be  forced  to  concentrate  her  whole 
efforts  for  the  first  time  in  the  direction  of  India.  The  route  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  would  become  her  line  of  least  resistance.  The 
antagonism  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  Tsardom — in 
view  of  the  declared  nature  of  the  Persian  policy  to  which  Lord 
Lansdowue  and  Lord  Curzon  have  committed  the  country — 
would  become  permanent  and  deadly,  the  one  life  and  death  issue 
for  the  policy  of  both  Powers.  What  Berlin  hates  and  dreads 
above  all  things  in  the  world — the  contingency  of  an  Anglo-Bussian 
understanding — would  be  for  ever  prevented.  France  would 
have  to  abandon  either  the  entente  eordiale  or  the  Dual  Alliance. 
The  choice  between  these  two  sacrifices  is  the  dilemma  which 
Berlin  intends,  if  possible,  to  force  upon  the  Bepublic.  Now  let 
us  not  mistake  the  consequences  following  from  the  fact  that 
England,  for  all  European  purposes,  is  not  a  serious  military 
powder.  The  entente  eordiale,  from  the  military  point  of  view, 
can  never  be  a  substitute  for  the  Dual  Alliance.  A  rupture  with 
Bussia  would  destroy  the  very  basis  of  the  commanding  diplomatic 
position  France  now  occupies.  Single-handed  against  Germany, 
her  military  power  would  be  utterly  overwhelmed  in  a  crisis. 
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Without  the  Dual  Alliance  she  would  be  reduced  to  a  negative 
role  in  Europe.  Eather  than  that  Paris  would  accept  the  alterna¬ 
tive,  and  would  be  compelled  to  convert  the  Dual  Alliance 
into  a  Triple  Alliance,  with  Germany  admitted  as  a  new 
partner.  The  military  force  of  that  combination  would 
be  so  utterly  unassailable  that  an  agreement  to  limit 
their  land  armaments  would  be  an  almost  certain  conse¬ 
quence.  The  financial  resources  of  all  three  Powers  would 
be  thrown  more  and  more  into  fleets.  The  plan  which  has  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  German  Emperor  for  the  last  ten  years  would 
be  consummated.  These  are  the  results  which  might  very  con¬ 
ceivably  follow  from  our  refusal  to  join  in  an  intervention  project, 
unless  British  foreign  policy  shows  considerably  more  imagination 
and  resource  than  has  distinguished  it  even  during  the  somewhat 
improved  regime  of  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

But  suppose,  however — and  this  alternative  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
utterly  impossible — that  the  subtle  net  were  successfully 
spread  in  the  sight  of  the  bird.  Suppose  this  country- 
consented  to  tender  mediation,  no  matter  how  cautiously, 
in  association  with  Paris  and  Berlin.  Japan  would  refuse 
it,  and  ought  to  refuse  it.  Her  only  safe  course  is 
to  negotiate  with  her  enemy  direct.  While  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  exists  the  Far  Eastern  Power  is  secure  by  sea. 
She  will  concede  nothing  to  the  interference  of  a  diplomatic 
coalition.  Her  distrust  would  be  excited  by  the  co-operation  in 
any  shape  or  form  of  Britain,  her  ally,  with  Germany,  whom  she 
regards  as  her  latent  enemy.  Platonic  representations  proving 
futile  otherwise  would  have  some  effect  in  prejudicing  the  diplo¬ 
matic  position  of  this  country.  But  the  next  question  would  be 
that  of  interference  by  coercion  upon  the  precedent  of  1895. 
England,  Japan’s  ally,  would  have  to  declare  such  a  proposition 
impossible,  and  would  have  to  resist  its  execution  in  the  last 
resort  by  force  of  arms.  To  pursue  the  subject  into  such  a  remote 
region  of  contingency  may  seem  at  the  present  phase  fantastic. 

Consider,  however,  the  probabilities  only.  If  intervention  is 
proposed  Germany  will  have  the  credit  of  initiating  it,  and 
France  will  be  compelled  to  support  it.  If  intervention  fails 
England’s  refusal  to  assist  it  or  enforce  it  will  be  conspicuously 
responsible  for  the  failure.  The  war  will  be  prolonged,  and  a 
struggle  will  ensue  which  will  get  upon  the  nerves  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  The  strain  upon  Kussian  finances  will  threaten  bankruptcy. 
Above  all,  the  Kepublic  will  be  confronted  more  and  more 
definitely  by  the  alternative  of  dissolving  the  Dual  Alliance,  or 
sacrificing  the  entente  cordiale.  The  cry  for  intervention  will 
become  far  more  acute  at  a  further  phase  of  the  war,  if  the 
struggle  continues,  than  it  is  now,  and  England  alone  would  still 
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stand  in  the  way  of  any  effort  to  save  Kussia.  The  true  interest 
of  France  lies  in  the  complete  extrication  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Tsars  from  the  Far  Eastern  entanglement.  It  lies  in  a 
consequent  revival  of  the  policy  of  Eussia  upon  its  historic  lines 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Unless  the  German  Empire  is  to 
achieve  a  colossal  preponderance  in  Central  Europe,  reducing 
France  to  the  relative  status  of  a  second-class  Power,  the 
Eepublic  must  endeavour  to  consolidate  Pan-Slav  resistance 
throughout  the  Near  East  against  Pan-German  aggression.  But 
the  practical  emergencies  of  the  coming  situation  will  not  be 
decided  by  such  long  view's  as  these.  Bather  than  see  the  present 
Dual  Alliance  replaced  by  a  Russo-German  alliance  France  will 
probably  be  compelled,  unless  British  policy  can  show  her  another 
way  out,  to  see  the  Dual  Alliance  converted  into  the  new  and  far 
greater  Triple  Alliance  between  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Berlin. 

This  at  least  wdll  remain,  under  all  circumstances,  the  vital 
aim  of  German  policy — a  purpose  which,  unless  our  own  action 
should  finally  frustrate  it,  will  be  pursued  with  covert  but  desperate 
persistency.  In  politics,  let  us  remember,  we  have  not  to  decide 
upon  the  absolute  merit  of  things  in  themselves.  We  have  to 
choose  between  things  and  their  alternatives.  This  is  where  the 
crux  of  the  problem  meets  the  reasonings  not  only  of  the  pro- 
German  remnant  in  English  public  life  and  in  financial  circles,  but 
also  of  the  sincerely  conciliatory  school  of  politics,  which  is  once 
more  inclined  to  the  old  fatal  delusion  that  feelings  of  uni¬ 
versal  benevolence  are  a  substitute  for  definite  connections. 
Nothing  will  make  the  interests  of  nations  identical,  and  diplo¬ 
macy  will  be  competitive  while  ambassadors  exist.  The  Power 
which  extends  a  platonic  benediction  to  all  supports  none,  and 
will  be  supported  by  none.  We  have  already  had  our  lesson ;  for 
a  full  generation  previous  to  the  South  African  war  w'e  adhered 
scrupulously  to  a  policy  of  non-committal.  The  result  of  the  first 
serious  difficulty  we  w’ere  involved  in  w'as  to  prove  us  the  most 
unpopular  Power  in  the  w'orld.  We  won  our  war.  We  were  no 
longer  so  much  disliked.  We  made  a  treaty  with  Japan.  We 
were  almost  respected.  The  King’s  tour  restored  better  rela¬ 
tions  with  all  the  Latin  peoples.  Our  virtues  began  to  appear 
pre-eminent  in  the  observation  of  all  men.  The  Anglo-French 
agreement  was  made  and  the  entente  cordiale.  We  became  more 
popular  and  influential  in  Europe  than  we  had  been  at  any 
time  in  the  era  when  we  thought  it  possible  to  be  the  friend  of 
every  nation  and  the  allies  of  none.  Either  we  must  find  means 
of  combining  definitely  with  one  or  two  of  the  principal  Powers, 
or  we  shall  find,  soon  or  later,  that  they  have  combined  against 
us.  “  Splendid  isolation  ”  always  ends  in  getting  itself  attacked 
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by  a  League  of  Cambray.  We  have  not,  we  repeat,  to  consider 
things  in  themselves,  but  things  and  their  alternatives.  Unless 
we  learn  to  work  definitely  for  an  understanding  between  London, 
Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg  we  shall  be  confronted  one  day  with  the 
accomplished  fact  of  a  coalition  betw’een  Paris,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Berlin.  The  far-sighted  conviction  that  this  must  prove  the 
ultimate,  perhaps  the  not  very  remote,  alternative  should  deeply 
influence  our  whole  policy  towards  Kussia. 

Now,  what  it  remains  for  the  Liberal  school  of  foreign  policy 
to  realise,  and  for  the  friends  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  in  this  country 
to  face,  is  that  the  entente  cordiale  is  fundamentally  incompatible 
with  an  Anglo-German  rapprochement  in  any  shape  or  form. 
Nothing  but  the  clean  breach  between  British  opinion  and  German 
Anglophobia  could  have  made  possible  our  present  happy  relations 
with  France.  ^Like  this  fact  or  not,  none  can  be  more  certain 
— however  destructive  to  the  theory  of  universal  benevolence 
in  politics  it  may  appear.  Responsible  Liberals  will  have  to  realise 
that  everybody’s  friend  is  nobody’s  friend.  We  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Germany.  If  we  choose  the  first  we  have  a 
sincere  and  priceless  ally.  If  the  second  we  lose  the  substance 
and  grasp  at  the  shadow.  Were  the  Republic  estranged  from  this 
country  by  any  new  surrender  on  our  part  to  the  blandishments 
of  Berlin,  Germany  w'ould  at  once  renew  her  efforts  to  form  a 
Continental  coalition  against  us.  In  spite  of  the  formulas  of 
universal  benevolence,  so  much  in  favour  just  now  with  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  school  in  foreign  policy,  we  should  be  insane  if  w^e  allowed 
our  attitude  towmrds  our  permanent  competitors  for  naval  power  to 
be  governed  by  any  other  maxim  than  that  of  toujours  en  vedette. 
It  is  not  enough  to  increase  the  strength  of  our  squadrons.  They 
must  be  trained  to  reckon  with  the  real  enemy,  and  to  calculate 
with  Japanese  foresight  the  conditions  of  success  upon  the  real 
scene  of  action.  Our  danger  is  that  we  are  still  too  largely 
governed  by  the  Mediterranean  tradition,  although  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Navy  in  the  future  will  lie  nearer  home.  We  have 
to  prepare  against  Germany  consciously,  thoroughly,  and  with 
increasing  vigilance.  We  ought  at  least  to  restrict  the  facilities 
which  enable  the  fleets  of  an  exceedingly  able  and  ambitious  rival 
to  make  a  war  survey  of  our  coasts  and  fortresses  from  the  Shet¬ 
land  Islands  to  Bantry  Bay,  and  from  Portsmouth  to  Gibraltar. 
Nothing,  in  all  human  probability,  can  restore  the  prospects  that 
seemed  to  stretch  before  Russia  in  the  Far  East  a  few  years  ago. 
The  combined  support  of  this  country  and  France  can  alone 
prevent  the  ruin  of  all  her  hopes  in  the  Near  East  also.  In  this 
direction  British  policy,  if  well  advised,  will  seek,  in  concert  with 
Paris,  its  safeguard  against  the  diplomatic  backwash  of  the  war. 

Calchas. 
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In  an  article  entitled  “  A  Few  More  French  Facts,”  published  in 
this  Review  two  years  ago,  I  said  that  “The  French  made 
history  and  history  made  us.”  Since  then  our  friends  of  the 
entente  cordiale  have  been  manufacturing  history  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  and,  as  M.  de  Vogiie  remarked  the  other  day,  have  con¬ 
centrated  into  the  space  of  five  years  a  greater  amount  of  social 
and  religious  change  than  has  taken  place  in  England  in  the  whole 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Meanwhile,  the  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  the  Republic,  which  has  been  slowly  progressing  since 
1880,  the  year  in  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  Gambetta  invented  his 
famous  war-cry,  “  le  cUricalisme  voild,  Vennemi,"  has  reached  a 
culminating  point.  To  understand  how  this  acute  stage  in  the 
dispute  has  been  arrived  at  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  its  origin. 

After  the  disastrous  war  that  won  for  a.d.  1870  the  well- 
deserved  epithet  of  Vannee  terrible,  Catholic  France  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  a  reactionary  party,  which,  in  less  than  ten 
years,  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Republic.  In  those  days 
there  really  was  a  clerical  peril — to-day  there  really  is  none.  If 
in  the  capital  and  large  towns  anti-Republicanism  still  exists 
among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  the  rural  clergy,  even 
in  conservative  Brittany,  would  soon  be  included  amongst  the 
warmest  supporters  of  the  Republic,  if  the  Government  would 
occupy  itself  only  with  the  material  interests  of  its  subjects,  and 
leave  their  spiritual  concerns  alone. 

The  present  anti-clerical  campaign  is  not  the  result  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  uprising  against  religion  and  its  ministers,  such  as 
marked  the  opening  years  of  the  great  Revolution,  but 
an  artificial  movement  created  by  a  party  which,  for  the  time 
being,  pulls  the  wires  of  the  vast  civil  and  military  organisation 
of  the  country,  to  use  them  for  its  own  ends.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  third  Republic  was  obliged  to  take  over  not  a  few 
of  the  least  desirable  legacies  of  the  Empire,  among  them  being 
the  superfluity  of  functionaries  which  the  defunct  regime  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  consolidate  its  influence.  The  Republic  has 
rather  increased  than  otherwise  this  army  of  employes,  until  it  is 
estimated  that  at  present  between  500,000  and  600,000  persons 
have  some  direct  interest  or  other  in  supporting  the  Government. 
By  means  of  this  exceedingly  expensive  intelligence  department, 
the  Republic  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  a  crisis  it 
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can  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  a  vast  number  of  people  who  must 
either  obey  its  mandates  or  lose  their  posts.  Then,  again,  the 
spy  system  is  marvellously  well-organised,  thanks  to  so  widespread 
an  agency.  The  Socialists  being  just  now  in  office,  and  anti¬ 
clericalism  in  excelsis,  woe  betide  the  postman  or  other  petty 
official  clerk  found  guilty  of  the  dread  crime  of  entering  a  church 
or  hobnobbing  with  the  cure— sure  signs  of  clericalism!  Some 
one  is  certain  to  report  him  to  the  Mayor,  who,  in  his  turn,  will 
inform  the  Substitute  of  the  Prefect,  wdio  will  hand  on  the  alarm¬ 
ing  news  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Department,  who,  the  better  to 
emphasise  his  zeal  for  la  libre  pensie,  will  straightway  send  a 
detailed  account  of  the  affair  to  headquarters.  In  a  few  days  the 
poor  employe  will  receive  a  mysterious  intimation  that  if  he 
repeats  the  offence  his  salary  will  be  forthwith  stopped.  In  com¬ 
menting  on  this  inquisitorial  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
conscience  and  the  private  concerns  of  citizens,  the  Temps,  a 
journal  that  cannot  be  accused  of  clericalism,  remarks,  in  a 
recent  leader  : — “It  is  only  too  true  that  under  the  present  regime 
hundreds  of  humble  functionaries  are  harassed  by  over-zealous 
officials  for  going  to  Mass,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  hundreds  of 
officers  and  soldiers  have  been  subjected  to  annoyance  for  fulfilling 
what  they  consider  to  be  their  religious  duties.  Surely  it  is  as 
abominable  for  a  Eepublican  Government  to  encourage  such  a 
scandalous  state  of  affairs  as  it  was  for  the  late  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  have  persecuted  its  free-thinking  employes  for  not  attend¬ 
ing  Mass !  ’  ’ 

A  Prenchman’s  first  pre-occupation  in  times  of  peace  is  the 
welfare  of  the  party  to  which  he  happens  to  belong — la  patrie 
comes  next.  In  war  time  it  is  otherwise  :  religious  and  political 
divisions  are  effaced,  even  forgotten,  and  the  people  unite  as  one 
man  in  defence  of  a  dearly-loved  fatherland ;  but  as  soon  as  peace 
is  proclaimed  they  forthwith  split  up  into  as  many  parties  as 
before.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  find.  Although  the  French  are 
collectively  the  richest  people  in  the  world,  individually  they  are 
poor.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  thousands  of  people  who  would 
otherwise  oppose  M.  Combes  and  his  works  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  all  public  or  even  private  demonstrations  of  a  hostile  char¬ 
acter.  They  prefer  their  salaries  to  their  convictions,  prudence 
to  valour,  and  content  themselves  with  praying  for  better  times  to 
come  after  the  next  general  election  I  Much  the  same  spirit 
animates  the  majority  of  the  Deputies,  who,  so  long  as  they  are 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  draw  a  salary  of  20fr.  a  day 
besides  travelling  expenses  and  other  “pickings.”  Voted  into 
office  by  the  party  of  the  hour,  the  average  Deputy  or  Senator  soon 
discovers  that  if  he  wishes  to  keep  his  seat,  and  not  get  into 
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trouble,  he  has  only  to  obey  orders,  keep  a  still  tongue,  vote  as 
he  is  told,  and  sit  tight.  By  adopting  this  passive  mode  that 
famous  Bloc  has  been  formed  which  has  proved  the  most  formid¬ 
able  political  organisation  known  in  France  since  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  really  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  sort  of  chorus, 
approving  or  disapproving  with  admirable  unanimity  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  by  its  leaders.  But  once  the  bloc  is  dislocated, 
the  consequences  may  be  fatal  to  the  20fr.  per  diem  and 
the  “pickings.”  With  the  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet  they,  too, 
may  dissolve  into  air — the  thin  air — like  the  ‘  ‘  baseless  fabric  ’’ 
of  the  all-famous  vision. 

It  is  a  fashion  with  writers  on  French  affairs  to  find  Dreyfus 
at  the  bottom  of  every  well,  and  we  have  again  and  again  been 
assured  that  the  present  campaign  against  Rome  is  a  sort  of 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  Catholics  for  their  unfriendly  attitude 
with  respect  to  the  all-permeating  affaire.  This  is  obviously  not 
true.  The  Dreyfus  business  may  have  accentuated  matters,  but 
most  certainly  the  agitation  in  question  w^as  started  a  good  ten 
years  before  the  unfortunate  captain  was  thought  of.  It  was  really 
provoked  by  the  stormy  clerical  reaction  that  followed  the  fall  of 
the  Empire.  Marshal  MacMahon,  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  a  militant  Catholic  of  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  type ;  but,  as  Talleyrand  would  have  said  of  him,  he  had 
too  much  zeal.  The  Clericals,  encouraged  by  his  enthusiasm,  be¬ 
came  alarmingly  arrogant  and  energetic.  The  nation  was  slowly 
recovering  from  a  horrible  nightmare,  and  was  still  in  a  very 
hysterical  frame  of  mind.  Had  the  Clericals  been  better  inspired 
at  this  time,  had  they  devoted  their  energies  to  a  spiritual  revival 
instead  of  a  Royalist  insurrection ,  they  might  have  held  their  own 
to  this  day.  Encouraged  by  a  seeming  success,  they  became  too 
aggressively  militant  and  political,  and  at  last  roused  into  preter¬ 
natural  activity  the  formidable  enemy  that  still  holds  them  in  its 
clutches,  remorselessly  bent  on  destroying  them,  together  with  the 
religion  they  represent,  and  which  they  had  so  ruthlessly  dragged 
into  the  melee.  Hence  the  present  long  reign  of  anti-clericalism, 
which  in  its  turn  is  rapidly  becoming  insupportably  tyrannical  and 
corrupt. 

From  1885  to  the  present  day  the  religious  Orders  have  never 
ceased  to  be  harassed  by  their  enemies.  But  although  their 
resources  were  crippled  by  exceptional  taxation,  they 
nevertheless  continued  to  flourish,  until  the  late  M.  Waldeck 
Kousseau,  determined  to  limit  their  sphere  of  operations,  pro¬ 
posed,  and  carried,  the  now  celebrated  law  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  religious  Associations,  little  thinking  that  his  successor 
in  the  Premiership  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  it 
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afforded  him  to  extinguish  them  altogether.  It  is  rather 
pathetic  that  the  swan  song  of  this  remarkable  orator  should 
have  been  in  defence  of  his  policy  and  a  denunciation  of  that 
of  his  successor.  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  was  already  suffering 
from  the  dreadful  scourge  which  was  so  soon  to  carry  him  off 
in  the  prime  of  life  when  he  made  his  last  appearance  in  the 
Senate,  his  last  in  political  life.  Then  it  was  that  he  solemnly 
declared  he  had  no  intention  to  uproot  the  religious  congrega¬ 
tions,  but  merely  to  register  and  regulate  them  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  drawn  up  by  him,  and  passed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  Senate,  w’hich  M.  Combes  and  his  following  have 
ignored  and  even  violated.  In  an  inspired  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Figaro  shortly  before  his  death,  he  expressed  himself  as 
feeling  very  strongly  on  the  subject,  and  threw  the  whole  blame 
of  what  he  foresaw  would  happen  on  the  shoulders  of  the  present 
sturdy  Premier,  whose  violence  saddened  and  embittered  his  last 
days. 

M.  Rousseau’s  illness  and  death  is,  in  a  sense,  a  calamity. 
He  was  a  statesman  of  a  much  finer  fibre  than  M.  Combes,  and 
strong  enough  to  keep  in  check  the  rising  flood  of  intemperate 
Socialism.  At  the  same  time,  I  think,  history,  which  will 
remember  him  principally  through  his  connection  with  the 
Religious  Associations  Bill,  will  eventually  register  that  it  would 
have  been  much  wiser  if  he  had  never  proposed  it.  The  evolu¬ 
tions  of  time,  education,  and  public  opinion  would  have  removed 
any  objectionable  features  these  communities  may  have  fostered, 
and  thus  Liberty  would  not  have  been  violated  by  repressive  and 
arbitrary  measures  so  entirely  contrary  to  her  mission.  I  for 
one  hold  that  it  were  better  for  England  to  lose  her  richest 
colony  than  that  a  single  Jesuit  or  Jew  should  be  molested  and 
persecuted  for  his  religious  opinions. 

The  question  of  the  religious  Orders  and  of  their  right  to  teach 
in  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  lead  the  sort  of  existence  which 
apparently  suits  them  best,  has  been  so  much  discussed  of  late 
that  all  I  need  say  about  it  is  that,  precisely  as  I  predicted  would 
be  the  case,  the  people  have  so  far  seen  little  or  nothing  of  the 
countless  millions  of  francs  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  they  were  assured  were  to  be  abstracted  from  the 
Congregations,  and  applied  for  their  own  benefit,  in  the  shape 
of  old  age  pensions  and  the  reduction  of  taxes.  The  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  on  their  impending  doom  gave  most  of  the  wealthier 
Orders  sufficient  time  to  arrange  their  affairs  to  advantage,  and, 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  the  Government  has  not  been 
able  to  touch  any  considerable  amount  of  their  capital  or 
property,  which  is  generally  found  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
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person.  The  departure  of  the  Carthusians  from  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  has  caused  an  immense  amount  of  suffering  among 
the  working  classes  in  the  Isere,  besides  a  total  loss  of  about 
jtGO.OOO  sterling,  which  this  opulent  Order  annually  disbursed 
in  works  of  benevolence  and  public  utility.  Other  Orders  have 
carried  immense  sums  of  money  out  of  the  country,  and  have 
purchased  estates  in  England,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and 
even  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Brazil.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  members  of  the  teaching  and  nursing  Orders  being 
deprived  of  the  right  to  exercise  their  only  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood  have  fared  very  badly  indeed,  and  there  has  been  much 
unmerited  suffering  among  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  temper  of  both  parties  is  at  present  quite 
incompatible  with  an  equitable  arrangement.  The  Socialists  and 
their  friends,  who  hold  M.  Combes  in  their  grip,  will  only  be 
content  with  the  complete  ruin  of  the  detested  religion.  A 
series  of  successes  has,  as  the  Yankees  would  say,  given  them 
“the  swollen  head!  ”  According  to  themselves,  they  and  they 
only  represent  France  and  their  opinions,  and  demands  are 
alone  worthy  of  consideration.  There  certainly  is  no  need  to 
misunderstand  M.  Combes,  or  his  great  speech  delivered  this 
spring  at  Treguier,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Benan,  whose 
l  ie  de  Jesus  is  by  far  the  most  subtle  attempt  ever  made  to 
deprive  Christ  of  His  Divine  attribute,  and  reduce  Him  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  philosopher  or  dreamer. 

The  Treguier  demonstration  forms  a  distinct  link  in  a  chain 
of  events  that  has  included  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
Orders,  the  closing  of  some  thirty  thousand  Catholic  schools,  the 
desecration  of  over  five  hundred  churches  and  chapels,  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  crucifixes  from  the  schools,  and  even  from  the  law 
courts,  and  the  reiterated  threat  of  the  approaching  desecration 
of  the  great  shrines  of  Montmartre  and  Lourdes — in  a  word,  the 
disruption  of  what  has  been  the  national  Church  of  the  country 
for  over  sixteen  hundred  years. 

A  Parisian  paper  relates  that,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
M.  Waldeck  Bousseau,  after  reading  an  account  of  the  rupture 
with  the  Vatican,  laid  dowm  the  journal  with  a  sigh,  saying,  “  1 
thought  they  were  idiots,  but  not  quite  such  fools  as  all  that.” 
Perhaps  he  never  said  anything  of  the  sort,  but  several  other 
eminent  Frenchmen  have  done  so  for  him.  The  fact  is,  the 
“rupture”  is  becoming  exceedingly  unpopular.  We  must  not, 
however,  jump  too  quickly  to  conclusions.  The  withdraw’al  of 
an  ambassador  from  the  Court  of  a  Sovereign,  who  is  backed  by 
an  armed  force,  may  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war;  but 
the  recall  of  a  minister  from  the  Vatican,  which  has  no  army. 
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need  lead  to  no  such  dangerous  consequences.  A  little  good  will 
on  both  sides,  et  tout  est  dit.  The  Vatican  is  proverbially  slow 
but  sure ;  Bismarck  found  that  out  to  his  cost,  and  after  a  tussle 
lasting  several  years  made  his  metaphorical  pilgrimage  to 
Canossa.  The  Belgian  Premier,  M.  Frere  Orban,  submitted  to 
the  same  course,  and  even  the  redoubtable  M.  Combes  may  be 
compelled  to  meet  Pius  X.  half  way  on  the  road — to  Canossa. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  crisis  is  a  very  momentous  event, 
charged  with  peril  for  France,  and  even,  indeed,  for  the  rest  of 
Europe.  It  will  fire  wdth  exceeding  activity  the  anti-clerical 
and  anti-religious  Socialists  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  we  may 
expect  to  hear  that,  encouraged  by  their  French  fellows,  they 
have  started  priest-baiting  and  church-burning  on  their  own 
account.  In  Italy  they  will  be  repressed  by  the  army ;  in  Spain 
they  may  become  very  dangerous. 

To  obtain  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  latest  phase  of  the  tangled 
tale  of  the  quarrel  between  the  French  Government  and  the 
Papacy,  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  review  the  history  of  the  Concor¬ 
dat,  which  is  the  pretext  for  the  actual  trouble,  and  concerning 
which  so  much  nonsense  has  been  recently  published.  This  cele¬ 
brated  pact  between  France  and  the  Holy  See  did  not  lead  up 
to  and  precede  the  revival  of  religion  in  France  at  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  generally  stated,  since  it  was  not 
draw'n  up  or  signed  until  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
w'hereas  between  1796  and  1800  no  less  than  forty-tw-o  bishops 
had  returned  to  their  sees,  and  39,462  churches  had  been  restored 
for  public  worship.  Napoleon  wished  to  set  a  seal  on  this  satisfac¬ 
tory  state  of  affairs ;  he  had  recently  said  that  a  nation  without  a 
religion  was  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder ;  and  being  an  Italian, 
and,  therefore,  no  friend  of  Gallicanism,  he  determined  to  induce 
the  Pope  to  confirm  the  restoration  of  religion  by  a  solemn  treaty. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Napoleon  himself  drew  up, 
unassisted,  the  first  draft  of  the  original  Concordat,  which  was 
probably  put  into  shape  by  some  friendly  prelate.  It  consisted 
of  seventeen  short  articles,  and  was  a  perfectly  fair  and  workable 
treaty,  which,  whilst  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  French 
Government,  did  not  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Papacy. 
So  delighted  was  the  First  Consul  with  the  work  that  he  desired 
to  have  its  promulgation  celebrated  by  a  Te  Deum  at  Notre-Dame, 
and  by  a  universal  ringing  of  all  the  bells  in  the  country.  When 
the  document  was  brought  to  Pius  VII.  for  his  signature  he  was 
enraptured  with  it,  and  signed  it  with  a  free,  bold  hand  on  August 
15th,  1801.  It  was  not,  however,  presented  to  the  Council  of 
State  until  the  following  April  1st.  Meanwhile,  the  Opposition 
had  read  and  judged  it  severely,  deeming  that  Rome  got  too  much 
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by  it,  and  France  too  little.  Unluckily,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Talleyrand,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  “  illustrating  ”  the  text  of 
a  treaty  which  had  already  been  accepted  and  signed  by  the  Pope, 
added,  with  the  aid  of  Councillor  of  State  Portalis,  seventy-seven 
so-called  Organic  Articles,  the  majority  of  which  were  distinctly 
unfavourable  to  the  Papacy.  Without  so  much  as  showing  a  draft 
of  this  augmented  document  to  His  Holiness,  the  original  treaty 
and  the  modified  version  of  it  were  presented  to  the  Council  of 
State  on  April  1st,  and  passed  simultaneously  into  law  on  April 
8th.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  First  Consul  did  not 
approve  of  this  trick,  against  which  the  Pope  protested  in  an 
Allocution  pronounced  five  days  later,  when  both  documents  were 
published.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  suc¬ 
cessive  Popes  have  ignored  Talleyrand’s  addenda  to  the  Concordat, 
and  not  one  of  them  has  ever  accepted  it.  It  therefore  remains 
a  unilateral  treaty,  unrecognised  by  the  Popes,  who  have  a  distinct 
right  to  assert  that  the  only  Concordat  which  they  do  recognise  is 
the  one  containing  the  seventeen  articles  only,  which  Pius  VII. 
did  sign  and  approve.  The  principal  clause  that  has  always  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  complete  understanding  between  the  two  Powers 
is  precisely  the  first  article  of  the  amended  Concordat,  w'hich  is 
also  the  first  of  the  Organic  Articles  introduced  by  Talleyrand.  It 
concerns  the  movements  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  I  have 
quoted  it  at  length  a  little  further  on  in  this  article.  In  1804, 
Napoleon,  wishing  to  be  on  particularly  good  terms  with  the  Pope, 
in  a  half-hearted  way  offered  to  revise  the  tw'o  documents,  and 
actually  asked  Pius  VII.  to  meet  him  and  discuss  the  matter. 
The  interview  never  took  place.  Again  and  again  has  the  matter 
been  under  discussion  with  Kome,  notably  in  1817  and  in  1848, 
when  the  Constituent  Assembly  considered  the  suppression  of  the 
Organic  Articles,  as  especially  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the 
Church;  and,  moreover,  as  non-binding,  since  one  of  the  tw'o 
principal  signatories  had  not  affixed  his  name  to  the  document. 
As  late  as  1853,  when  Napoleon  III.  was  seized  with  the  ambition 
to  be  crowned  in  Notre-Dame,  he  offered  to  rescind  the  whole 
seventy-seven  Organic  Articles  as  an  inducement  to  Pius  IX.  to 
come  to  Paris  and  perform  the  ceremony,  which  that  excellent 
Pontiff  refused  to  do,  thinking,  probably,  that  if  once  he  got  to 
Paris  he  w^ould  never  see  Rome  again.  The  reader,  aware  of 
these  little-known  facts,  will  clearly  see  that  Pius  X.  would  be 
legally  in  the  right,  even  if  he  did  summon  his  bishops  to  Rome  with¬ 
out  first  informing  the  French  Government,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  document  which  his  predecessor  approved  and  signed  does 
not  contain  any  article  that  obliges  him  to  do  so ;  the  article 
which  deals  with  the  matter  in  dispute  being  contained  in  the 
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Organic  Articles,  which,  as  vve  have  already  seen,  the  Papacv 
has  never  approved. 

A  perilous  period  in  this  momentous  duel  between  an  absolutely 
secular  Government  and  the  chief  of  an  equally  absolute  theocracy 
was  reached  in  the  last  days  of  July  of  the  current  year.  Never 
in  the  history  of  journalism  has  any  matter  of  political  importance 
been  so  distorted  by  the  Press  as  have  been  the  opening  scenes  of 
this  grave  event.  The  official  agencies  and  the  various  foreign 
correspondents  no  sooner  heard  what  had  happened  than  they 
straight  away  made  up  their  minds  that  the  Pope  must,  perforce, 
be  in  the  wrong,  owing  to  his  inexperience  and  the  narrow-minded 
advice  given  him  by  his  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Merry  del 
Val.  Pius  X.,  so  it  w^as  said,  had  courted  a  rupture  with  France 
by  summoning  eight  archbishops  and  bishops,  known  for  their 
liberalism,  to  Rome,  and  had  even  invited  them  to  vacate  their 
Sees  on  account  of  their  political  bias,  and  for  having  refused  to 
sign  the  protest  against  the  Associations  Law  drawn  up  by  the 
octogenarian  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris.  All  this  His  Holiness 
had  effected  by  direct  communication  with  the  offending  prelates, 
and  without  informing  the  French  Government ,  as  he  should  have 
done,  in  accordance  with  the  first  article,  not  of  the  Concordat,  but 
of  the  Organic  Articles  of  that  treaty,  which  decrees  that  :  — 

No  Bull,  Brief,  Rescript,  Mandate,  Provision,  Signature,  serving  as 
a  Provision,  nor  any  other  dispatch  from  the  Court  of  Itome  even  con¬ 
cerning  individuals  only  may  be  received,  published,  printed,  or  other¬ 
wise  put  into  execution,  without  the  authorisation  of  the  Government. 
— No  individual.  Nuncio,  Legate,  Vicar,  or  Apostolic  Commissary,  or  other 
such  person  may,  without  the  same  authorisation,  exercise  on  the  soil  of 
France,  or  elsewhere,  any  function  connected  wdth  the  affairs  of  the 
French  Church. — No  national  or  metropolitan  council,  no  diocesan  synod, 
no  deliberating  assembly  may  be  held  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  Government. — Bishops  shall  be  bound  to  reside  in  their  dioceses; 
they  shall  only  be  able  to  leave  them  by  the  permission  of  the  First 
Consul. 

A  few  days  later  six  of  the  prelates  mentioned  in  the  official ,  and 
officious,  papers  of  Paris,  and  named  by  the  Paris  correspondents  of 
the  English  papers,  published  letters  in  wffiich  they  protested  they 
had  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  Pope,  had  never  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  Rome  by  His  Holiness  to  answer  any  charges  w’hatever, 
and  had  never  been  asked  to  resign  their  Sees.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Pope  had  recently  had  a  pleasant  interview  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Albi,  had  presented  the  Bishop  of  Mande,  one  of 
the  alleged  culprits,  with  a  handsome  present  for  his  cathedral, 
and  he  had,  moreover,  within  the  w^eek,  w'ritten  a  letter  to  Mgr. 
Fuzet,  the  Republican  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  congratulating  him 
on  some  broad-minded  changes  which  he  had  recently  introduced 
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into  his  Grand  Seminary.  Six  of  the  bishops  were,  therefore,  soon 
outside  the  picture,  and  there  remained  only  two.  Mgr.  le  Nordez, 
Bishop  of  Dijon,  and  Mgr.  Geay,  Bishop  of  Laval,  within  the 
limits  of  its  frame.  Their  misdemeanours  were  not  of  a  political 
character,  but  of  a  purely  personal  nature,  both  being  charged 
by  authoritative  witnesses  with  certain  habits  that  had  greatly 
shocked  the  members  of  their  respective  Sees. 

On  June  26th,  1900,  Cardinal  Parocchi  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Laval  informing  him  that  reports  had  reached  the  Holy 
See  which  convinced  His  Holiness  that  ‘  ‘  Mgr.  Geay  was  no 
longer  worthy  of  the  authority  and  prestige  belonging  to  a  bishop, 
and  he  was  therefore  invited  to  resign  his  See.”  Mgr.  Geay  re¬ 
plied,  three  months  later,  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  resign ;  but 
as,  in  three  years,  his  expected  resignation  was  never  sent,  and 
the  scandals  concerning  him  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
Cardinal  Serafino  Vannutelli,  then  Secretary  of  the  Holy  Office, 
addressed  him  yet  another  letter,  dated  May  17th,  1904,  repeating 
the  command  that  he  should  show  some  signs  of  obedience,  adding 
that  if  he  still  defied  the  Pope’s  orders  strong  measures  would  be 
adopted.  The  Bishop,  forgetful  of  his  previous  promise  to  resign 
of  his  own  free  will,  took  the  Cardinal’s  letter  to  Paris  and  laid 
it  before  M.  Delcasse,  who,  in  his  turn,  sent  it  to  M.  de  Courcel, 
the  Charge  d’ Affaires  in  Kome,  declaring  it  to  be  a  distinct  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Concordat,  and  at  the  same  time  threatening  that  if 
it  were  not  instantly  withdrawn  his  Government  would  take  steps 
to  defend  its  dignity.  The  Holy  Pather,  wishing  to  throw  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters,  now  charged  his  Secretary  of  State  to  com¬ 
municate  at  once  with  the  Nuncio,  Mgr.  Lorenzelli,  and  request 
him  to  explain  the  whole  matter  to  M.  Delcasse,  who,  even  at 
the  last  moment,  was  desirous  of  effecting  a  compromise  and 
settling  the  matter,  as  it  were,  out  of  court ;  but  M.  Combes  deter¬ 
mined  otherwise.  No  doubt  had  the  Bishop  of  Laval  resigned  in 
1900,  when  M.  Waldeck  Eousseau  was  in  power,  that  able  states¬ 
man  would  have  managed  the  affair  very  differently,  for  he 
contrived  to  keep  on  fairly  good  terms  with  Leo  XIII.  to  the  end 
of  that  regretted  Pontiff’s  prodigiously  long  life. 

The  trouble  with  the  Bishop  of  Dijon  is  of  a  less  unpleasant 
nature,  and  forms  the  subject  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val,  on  the  26th  of  July  last,  to  M.  de  Courcel.  His 
Eminence  recalls  to  the  memory  of  the  French  Government  the 
numerous  acts  of  disobedience  which  had  taken  place  at  Dijon 
against  the  authority  of  the  Bishop,  owing  to  his  unpopularity, 
including  a  wholesale  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  students  of  the 
ecclesiastical  seminary  to  receive  ordination  at  his  hands,  and  other 
like  matters,  resulting  from  his  damaged  reputation,  to  defend 
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which  he  had  been  asked  to  come  to  Eome.  In  all  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  Pope  was  acting  in  his  apostolic  capacity  as  Head 
of  his  Church,  whose  episcopate  he  is  resolved  shall  be  kept  as 
pure  as  possible. 

M.  Combes  has  not  the  temperament  to  see  things  in  any  other 
light  than  the  tone  he  chooses,  and  he  chooses  very  obstinately 
to  behold  in  the  Pope  the  phief  enemy  of  a  Republic  which,  it 
seems,  “  catmot  live  in  harmony  with  any  sort  of  religion.” 

It  has  been  said  that  he  wishes  to  create  a  schismatic  or  national 
Church,  and  that  he  had  hoped  Mgr.  le  Nordez  would  have  joined 
Mgr.  Geay  in  defying  the  Pope.  The  Bishop  of  Dijon  disap¬ 
pointed  him,  and  surreptitiously  quitted  his  diocese  and  hastened 
to  Rome  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Pope.  That 
M.  Combes  desired  the  rupture,  and  at  the  same  time  wished  to 
throw  the  blame  of  it  on  the  Pope,  is  proved  by  his  omis¬ 
sion  of  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val’s  explanatory  note,  dated  July  16th, 
from  the  budget  of  letters  and  documents  published  in  the  Journal 
Officiel  a  few  days  after  the  Pope’s  refusal  to  submit  to  his  peremp¬ 
tory  order  jind  immediately  recall  the  letters  he  had  addressed  to  the 
two  Bishops. 

M.  Combes’  whimsical  excuse,  that  he  imagined  the  Pope  might 
not  like  the  publication  of  this  particular  letter,  and  merely  sup¬ 
pressed  it  out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  a  Pontiff  he  generally 
treats  with  scant  ceremony,  has  greatly  amused  the  Parisians,  and 
has  got  for  him,  in  this  instance,  a  distinctly  bad  press.  It  was 
the  Osservatore  Romano,  the  Papal  organ,  that  brought  to  light 
the  suppressed  document,  from  a  perusal  of  which  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  Pope  wished,  from  the  beginning,  to  keep  the 
scandals  concerning  the  refractory  bishops  as  private  as  possible. 
His  object  was  to  invite  them  to  come  to  Rome  and  explain  matters 
themselves,  although  in  the  case  of  Mgr.  Geay  he  undoubtedly 
expected  him  to  resign  his  See.  The  whole  matter,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  not  of  poli¬ 
tical  intrigue.  M.  Combes,  if  he  wished  to  dissolve  the  Concordat, 
should  have  chosen  the  purely  political  incident  which  rose  out  of 
M.  Loubct’s  visit  to  Rome. 

In  times  of  popular  excitement  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
exaggeration  or  the  anticipation  of  events  which  may  never 
happen.  M.  Combes  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  past-master  in  the 
very  necessary  art  in  politics — of  creating  diversions.  Perhaps 
after  all  the  wdly  Minister  has  in  this  instance  only  sent  up  a 
ballon  d’essai  to  test  popular  opinion.  Still,  for  the  present  the 
outlook  is  unpleasant,  and  most  sensible  French  men  and  women 
are  beginning  to  feel  extremely  anxious  as  to  the  future.  A 
rupture  with  Rome  may  mean  the  immediate  suppression  of  the 
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Budget  of  Public  Worship,  and  the  precipitate  passing  of  an  ill- 
digested  and  one-sided  law  for  the  separation  of  the  Church  from 
the  State,  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  arrangement,  which  has 
jogged  along  fairly  well  for  over  a  century.  Granting  that  the 
actual  Chamber  is  strong  enough  to  carry  out  such  an  unfortunate 
programme,  we  may  expect  to  witness  some  very  exciting  events 
during  the  next  few  months.  The  temper  of  the  bloc  is  not 
conciliatory,  and  as  it  imagines  its  real  reason  for  existence  is  to 
stamp  out  every  vestige  of  Catholicism  from  the  country ,  we  may 
be  certain  that,  in  this  case,  at  least,  the  terms  separation  and 
spoliation  will  be  synonymous.  The  Socialists  will  insist  upon 
immediately  rescinding  the  salaries  of  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  clergy  in  general,  whereby  some  120,000  ecclesiastics  will  be 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  beggary,  and  nearly  every  cathedral 
and  parish  church  in  France  closed,  which  means  rioting  and  even 
bloodshed  in  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet.  No  doubt  if  it 
were  possible  to  cut  the  Church  adrift  from  her  present  bondage 
by  granting  her  autonomy  by  means  of  a  series  of  liberal  laws, 
such  as  those  proposed  by  M.  Goblet,  in  a  recent  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  leading  French  review,  both  Church  and  State  would 
be  the  better  for  so  admirable  a  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 
N.  Goblet’s  scheme  is  identical  with  the  one  we  and  our  cousins 
across  the  Atlantic  have  long  since  adopted.  It  gives  absolute 
freedom  of  public  worship,  with  complete  right  of  association, 
freedom  of  education,  and  the  power  of  acquiring  and  bequeath¬ 
ing  property,  under  certain  reasonable  restrictions.  In  a  word, 
a  free  Church  in  a  free  State,  than  which  nothing  can  be  better 
for  both  Church  and  State. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  point  out  to  my  readers  one  of  the 
principal  but  least  known  reasons  why  the  Catholic  party, 
numerically  in  a  majority,  although  smarting  under  much  provoca¬ 
tion  from  its  enemies,  remains  apparently  so  indifferent,  and 
even  apathetic.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  when  I  say  that  there 
is  not  much  real  sympathy  felt  for  the  teaching  Orders,  even 
among  the  Catholic  aristocracy,  whose  children  are  exclusively 
taught  by  them.  One  of  the  results  of  the  present  commotion 
bas  been  to  convince  thousands  of  the  more  thoughtful  Catholics 
that  it  is  the  religious,  and  not  the  secular  education  given  by 
tbe  Orders,  which  is  at  fault.  The  secular  education  in  the 
ecclesiastical  colleges  and  schools  had  perforce  to  run  on  parallel 
lines  with  the  programme  ordered  by  the  State,  and  there  was 
very  little  reason  for  complaint  in  this  direction ;  the  percentage 
of  scholars  who  passed  their  examinations  being  if  anything 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  returns  of  those  belonging  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Schools.  The  defect  in  the  religious  instruction  which  so 
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many  complain  of  is  exactly  the  one  which  was  pointed  out  to 
the  clerical  world  some  forty-five  years  ago  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  when  the  famous  Bishop  of  Orleans 
published  a  pamphlet  on  “  Christian  Education,”  which  produced 
a  great  sensation  at  that  time.  He  drew  the  attention  of  the 
clergy  to  what  he  considered  their  unfortunate  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  religion  to  their  non-ecclesiastical  pupils.  He  warned  them 
that  if  they  continued  in  the  antiquated  and  methodical  system 
of  religious  instruction  which  held  good  in  a  less  enlightened 
age,  they  would  do  Catholicism  more  harm  than  good.  The 
priests — and  by  priests  I  mean  the  w’hole  army  of  teaching 
monks,  friars,  and  nuns — have  failed  to  show  their  pupils  the 
nobler  side  of  Christianity,  and,  as  Mgr.  Dupanloup  expressed 
it,  have  belittled  true  religion  by  encouraging  a  multiplicity  of 
puerile  devotions  and  picturesque,  but  archaic,  observances.  The 
dogmas  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  not  thoroughly 
explained  to  the  scholars,  with  the  result  that  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  on  leaving  most  Continental  schools,  and  especially  the 
French,  find  themselves  very  poorly  equipped  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  an  over-secularised  society.  They  have  not  been 
trained  in  habits  of  self-reliance,  having  passed  their  childhood 
and  youth  under  the  baneful  influence  of  a  perpetual  supervision. 
They  even  experience  a  revulsion,  if  not  an  absolute  detestation, 
for  the  superfluity  of  religious  “practices”  and  “devotions” 
with  w'hich  they  have  been  over-dosed  in  their  schooldays. 
Hence  the  majority  merely  entertain  for  Catholicism  in  after  life 
a  memory  of  its  picturesque  traditions,  or  even  a  sort  of 
patronising  affection  which  prevents  them  from  openly  severing 
all  contact  with  a  Church  that  still  controls  the  chief  acts  of 
French  social  life. 

I  cannot,  however,  close  this  article  without  paying  a  tribute 
of  admiration  to  the  splendid  college,  which,  until  recently, 
belonged  to  the  Dominicans  at  Arceuil ,  and  which  is  now  directed 
on  its  old  lines  by  regular  priests  and  seculars.  I  have  visited 
an  immense  number  of  colleges  and  schools  in  France  and  else¬ 
where  on  the  Continent,  and  I  have  not  seen  one  in  any  way  to 
compare  with  this  institution,  which  combines  some  of  the  best 
features  of  an  English  public  school  with  a  good  deal  of  excellent 
discipline.  Arceuil  is  the  only  Continental  school  where  I  have 
seen  the  boys  take  a  keen  interest  in  manly  sports,  which  include 
football,  polo,  and  even  cricket.  The  young  gentlemen  who  have 
left  this  school  have  a  certain  allure  and  manly  bearing  which 
does  their  teachers  infinite  credit.  Eichard  Davey. 
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Campbell  shares  with  Longfellow  the  position  of  the  favourite 
poet  in  elementary  schools,  where  verse  is  learnt  by  heart  as  an 
exercise.  There  his  good  poems  and  his  bad  poems  are  equally 
appreciated :  Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter  neither  more  nor  less 
than  Hohenlinden,  and  The  Harper  than  the  Battle  of  the 
Baltic.  In  his  own  lifetime  Byron  could  say,  meaning 
what  he  said  :  “We  are  all  wrong  except  Eogers,  Crabbe,  and 
Campbell.”  It  could  be  said,  without  apparent  extravagance, 
by  Campbell’s  not  too  considerate  biographer,  Cyrus  Bedding, 
that  one  of  his  long  poems,  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  “combines 
in  itself  the  best  characteristics  of  the  classic  and  romantic 
styles,  in  that  just  medium  which  forms  the  truest  principle 
for  modern  poetry”;  and  of  the  other  equally  famous  long 
poem.  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  that  it  belonged  to  “that  species 
of  poetical  composition  which  can  alone  be  expected  to 
attain  in  the  eyes  of  true  taste  a  classical  and  healthy  longevity.” 
He  was  blamed  for  his  too  conscious  and  too  deliberate  art,  for 
“the  smell  of  the  lamp  ”  which  clung  about  his  verse.  To-day 
his  audience  is  found  on  the  lower  benches  of  day-schools ;  that 
audience  has  been  faithful  to  him  for  at  least  two  generations ; 
but  it  has  never  heard  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  or  of  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  in  which  Campbell’s  contemporaries  saw' 
“intimations”  for  him  “of  immortality.” 

The  problem  is  curious,  and  there  are  complications  in  it ;  for, 
while  all  the  bookish  and  ambitious  verse  has  been  forgotten, 
some  of  the  simple  verse  w'hich  has  remained  popular 
is  not  less  w'orthless,  w'hile  some  of  it,  a  very  little, 
has  qualities  more  or  less  unique  in  English  poetry.  How  are 
we  to  explain  these  compromises  and  caprices  of  posterity? 

Campbell  lived  his  whole  life  at  a  great  distance  from  reality, 
always  believing  what  he  wanted  to  believe  and  denying  what 
he  did  not  want  to  believe.  He  was  not  a  dreamer  who  could 
transpose  the  worlds  and  be  content  in  either;  he  was  fitful, 

(1)  The  Golden  Treasury  has  just  admitted  Campbell  into  an  enclosure 
which,  though  Southey  has  crept  into  it,  and  Thomas  Moore,  and  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  has  for  the  most  part  been  reserved  for  genuine  poets.  He  comes 
introduced  by  a  member  of  his  own  family.  Professor  Lewis  Campbell,  who 
has  his  right  there  as  a  scholar  in  poetry.  Professor  Campbell,  in  an  introduction 
which  is  a  model  of  discretion,  demands  no  more  than  a  respectful  hearing,  and 
a  re  consideration  of  claims  that  have  been  overlooked  rather  than  disputed. 
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essentially  unreal,  a  faint-hearted  evader  of  reality.  In  a  con¬ 
versation  which  might  have  come  direct  out  of  The  Egoist, 
he  is  seen  defending  Mrs.  Siddons  against  a  criticism  whose 
justice  he  does  not  actually  dispute,  by  saying  pettishly:  ‘‘I 
won’t  admit  her  want  of  excellence  in  anything.  She  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine.”  Himself  a  persistent  critic  of  his  own  work, 
he  forgave  no  other  critic,  and  refused  to  correct  an  error  which 
had  been  discovered  by  any  one  but  himself.  He  despised  his 
own  Hohenlinden,  which  he  called  a  ”  damned  drum  and 
trumpet  thing,”  and  only  printed  to  please  Scott.  The  famous 
false  rhyme  in  the  last  stanza — “sepulchre”  for  what  should 
be  sounded  “  sepulchry  ” — he  neither  admitted  nor  denied,  neither 
blamed  nor  defended.  We  see  him  w'ondering  whether  such  a 
word  as  “  sepulchry  ”  ever  existed,  half  washing  that  it  did,  yet 
refusing  to  adopt  it,  and  concluding  weakly  that  the  word  as  it 
is  “  reads  well  alone,  if  we  forget  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
cinnity  wdth  the  preceding  lines.”  He  was  fastidious  without 
taste,  full  of  alarmed  susceptibility;  so  that  w’hen  he  wms  editing 
Colbourn’s  New  Monthly  he  disliked  his  best  contributor,  the 
one  who  brought  him  most  that  was  new,  Hazlitt,  and  was  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  the  epical  essay  on  the  prize-fight. 

The  truth  is  that  Campbell  was  a  sentimental  egoist,  the  Sir 
Willoughby  Patterne  of  poets.  His  incapability  of  realising 
things  as  they  are,  until  the  realisation  was  forced  upon  him  by 
some  crisis,  explains  that  unreality,  that  vague  rosy  tinge,  w’hich 
w^e  find  in  almost  all  of  his  poetry  which  professes  to  deal  with 
actual  life.  In  life,  as  in  poetry,  the  real  force  of  things  was 
not  to  be  wholly  evaded.  There  is  a  story  told  of  how  a  stranger 
repeated  to  him  the  words  of  an  old  Welsh  bard  :  “  My  wife 
is  dead,  my  son  is  mad,  my  harp  is  unstrung,”  and  how’  Campbell 
burst  into  tears,  for  the  burden  of  the  triad  might  have  been 
his  own.  These  profound  distresses,  it  is  true,  he  never  met 
fairly.  He  tried  to  forget  them,  in  w’hat  his  biographers  call 
“  convivial  company,”  in  change  of  abode,  even  in  unnecessary 
back- work.  He  regarded,  w'e  are  told,  “  poetical  composition 
as  a  labour,”  and  the  inclination  for  it  “  came  upon  him  only 
at  rare  intervals.”  It  may  be  that  “  his  slowness  of  composition 
was,”  as  he  says  of  Carew,  “  evidently  that  sort  of  care  in  the 
poet  which  saves  trouble  to  his  reader.”  But  not  only  did  he 
write  with  labour ;  poetry  was  never  to  him  a  means  of  self- 
expression. 

It  was  the  age  when  jwets  set  themselves  tasks  in  verse,  and 
to  Campbell  as  a  young  man  Rogers’  Pleasures  of  Memory, 
itself  descended  from  Akenside’s  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  pre¬ 
sented  itself  as  a  model  of  what  should  be  attempted.  He  found 
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it  easy,  in  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  to  siirji.ass  his  models,  but, 
though  one  of  its  lines  is  continually  on  our  lips  to-day, 

’Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 

the  smooth  meandering  of  verse,  with  its  Micawber-like  cheer¬ 
fulness,  becomes  drearier  and  more  dismal  as  we  read ;  and  when 
we  have  reached 

Come,  bright  Improvement,  on  the  car  of  Time, 

And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to  clime, 

we  begin  to  wonder  by  what  cottage-side  poetry  has  gone  to 
live  in  the  land.  With  Wordsworth,  perhaps,  whose  Lyrical 
Ballads  have  just  been  published,  to  the  derision  of  a  polite  public 
which  applauds  The  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

Tastes  change,  they  say,  and  tastes  do  change,  though  taste 
does  not.  But  there  is  one  touchstone  which  may  be 
applied,  apart  from  all  technical  qualities,  all  rules  of  metre 
or  fashions  of  speech,  whenever  verse  has  a  plain  thing  to  say. 
The  verse  w'hich  takes  what  has  already  been  finely  and  adequately 
said  in  prose,  and  makes  of  it  something  inferior  in  mere  direct¬ 
ness  and  expressiveness  of  statement,  cannot  be  good  verse. 
This  is  what  Campbell  found  in  the  Bible  :  “  And  the  king  was 
much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,  and 
wept:  and  as  he  wept,  thus  he  said:  O  my  son  Absolom,  my 
son,  my  son  Absolom  !  would  God  1  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absolom, 
iny  son,  my  son!”  And  this  is  what  Campbell  made  of  it  in 
The  Pleasures  of  Hope: 

“My  Absolom  !”  the  voice  of  Nature  cried, 

“O  that  for  thee  thy  father  could  have  died  ! 

For  bloody  was  the  deed,  and  rashly  done. 

That  slow  my  .Absolom  !  my  son  !  my  son  !” 

In  this  poem  one  seems  to  catch  the  last  gasp  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  in  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  published  ten  years  later,  we 
are  in  the  century  of  Childe  Harold  and  the  romantic  tales. 
Gertrude  is  a  tepid  romance,  such  as  school-girls  may  dream 
after  reading  books  of  improving  travel ;  a  thing  all  feminine  and 
foppish,  written  by  the  man,  ”  dressed  sprucely,”  whom  Byron 
calls  up  for  us  :  “A  blue  coat  becomes  him — so  does  his  new 
wig.”  The  blue  coat  and  the  new  wig  are  never  far  away  from 
these  Pennsylvanian  forests,  with  their  panthers,  palm-trees, 
aud  flarniugoes  of  the  tropics.  Unreality  is  in  every  languid  line. 

So  finished  he  the  rhyme  (howe’er  uncouth) 

That  true  to  nature’s  fervid  feelings  ran 
(.And  song  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth), 
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says  Campbell,  vaguely;  and  I  suppose  he  believed  himself  to 
have  been  “  true  to  nature’s  fervid  feelings  ”  in  his  record  of 
the  respectable  loves  of  Gertrude  and  Waldegrave.  “Never 
insensible  to  female  beauty,”  says  the  commentator,  Cyrus 
Redding,  “  and  fond  of  the  society  of  women,  it  was  singular 
that  Campbell,  the  poet  of  sentiment  and  imagery,  should  have 
written  little  or  nothing  breathing  of  ardent  affection.”  Camp¬ 
bell’s  was,  in  his  own  affected  phrase, 

Tho  h('art  that  vibratos  to  a  fooling  tone; 

and  here  as  elsewhere  one  can  imagine  him  to  have  been 
genuinely  touched  by  what,  in  his  way  of  telling  it,  fails  to  touch 
us.  When  people  read  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  they  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  poetical  narratives;  since  Rousseau,  the 
virtues  of  forest  folk  were  esteemed ;  and  the  poem ,  no  doubt 
responded  to  some  occasion  in  the  public  mind.  I  have  tried  to 
find  a  single  line  of  genuine  poetry  in  its  thin  trickle  of  verse, 
but  I  have  found  none.  There  is  in  it  a  little  more  of  what  used 
to  be  called  ”  fancy  ”  than  in  the  much  later,  wholly  unsuccessful 
Theodric]  but  it  is  not  appreciably  nearer  to  poetry.  “The 
pearly  dew  of  sensibility,”  which  Hazlitt  discovered  in  its  re¬ 
cesses,  has  not,  as  he  thought  it  would,  “  distilled  and  collected, 
like  the  diamond  in  the  mine  ’  ’ ;  nor  does  ‘  ‘  the  structure  of  his 
fame,”  according  to  the  singular  metaphor,  “  rest  on  the  crystal 
columns  of  a  polished  imagination.” 

Yet  other  props  and  embellishments  must  be  knocked  away 
from  the  structure  of  Campbell’s  fame  before  we  can  distinguish 
what  is  really  permanent  in  it.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  series 
of  romantic  ballads.  In  Lord  JJllin’ s  Daughter  and  the  rest 
Campbell  wTites  with  a  methodical  building  up  of  circumstantial 
emotion  which  in  the  end  becomes  ludicrous,  from  its  “more than 
usual  order.”  Few  escape  absurdity,  but  I  doubt  wdiether  any 
parodist  has  ever  equalled  the  quite  serious  conclusion  of  The 
Ritter  Bann: 


Such  was  the  throb  and  mutual  sob 
Of  the  Knight  embracing  Jane. 

Here  and  there,  in  a  homelier  story,  Campbell  seems  to  be  trying 
to  imitate  Wordsworth,  as  in  the  foolish  Child  and  Hind 
and  the  less  foolish  Napoleon  and  the  British  Sailor;  and  once, 
in  The  Parrot  of  Mull:  a  Domestic  Anecdote,  he  seems 
to  have  almost  caught  the  knack,  and  the  piece  might  take  its 
place,  not  unworthily,  among  Wordsworth’s  second-rate  work  in 
that  kind. 
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Another  sort  of  work  which  Campbell  attempted  with  much 
immediate  success,  and  for  which  he  is  still  remembered  in  the 
school-room,  is  a  kind  of  pathetic  ballad  which  appeals  almost 
indecently  to  the  emotions  :  I  mean  such  pieces  as  The  Exile 
of  Erin,  The  Harper,  The  Wounded  Hussar.  There  is 
emotion  in  them,  but  the  emotion,  when  it  is  not  childish,  is 
jjenteel.  I  scarcely  know  whether  the  misfortunes  of  “poor  dog 
Tray’’  or  of  the  “wounded  hussar’’  are  to  be  taken  the  less 
seriously;  the  latter,  perhaps,  by  just  the  degree  in  which  it  aims 
at  a  more  serious  effect.  “  And  dim  was  that  eye,  once  expres¬ 
sively  beaming  ’’  :  it  is  of  the  soldier  he  speaks,  not  of  the  dog. 
But  it  is  in  a  better  poem.  The  Exile  of  Erin,  that  we  see 
most  clearly  the  difference  and  the  cause  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Campbell’s  failures  and  successes  in  precisely  what  he 
could  do  best  in  the  expression  of  patriotic  feeling.  The  Exile 
of  Erin  is  one  of  those  many  poems,  written,  often,  by  men 
who  would  have  died  for  the  convictions  expressed  in 
them,  but  written  with  so  hackneyed  and  commonplace 
a  putting  of  that  passion  into  w'ords  that  the  thing  comes  to 
us  lifeless,  and  stirs  in  us  no  more  of  a  thrill  than  the  casual 
street-singer’s  “  Home,  sw'eet  Home,’’  drawled  out  for  pence  and 
a  supper. 

Conviction,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  personal  sincerity, 
though  it  is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  making  of  a  patriotic 
or  national  poem,  is  but  one  ingredient  among  many;  and  there 
is  one  of  these  which  is  even  more  important  :  poetical  impulse, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  personal  impulse.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  personal  impulse  of  The  Exile  of  Erin  was  at 
least  as  sincere  as  that  of  Hohenlinden;  I  should  say  it  was 
probably  much  more  deeply  felt ;  but  here  the  poetical  energy 
lags  behind  the  energy  of  conviction  ;  the  effort  to  be  patriotic 
and  to  draw  an  affecting  moral  is  undisguised ;  the  result  is  a 
piece  of  artistic  insincerity.  In  Hohenlinden  some  w’andering 
spark  has  alighted;  the  wind  has  carried  it,  and  one  knows  not 
from  whence ;  only,  a  w'hole  beacon  is  ablaze. 

Hohenlinden  is  a  poem  made  wholly  out  of  very  obvious 
materials,  and  made  wdthin  very  narrow  limits,  to  which  it  owes 
its  intensity.  Campbell  had  precisely  that  mastery  of  the  obvious 
which  makes  rememberable  lines,  such  as  “  Distance  lends  en¬ 
chantment  to  the  view,’’  or  “Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,’’  w'hich  we  remember  as  we  remember  truisms,  almost 
ashamed  at  doing  so.  They  contain  no  poetic  suggestion,  they 
are  no  vital  form  of  poetic  speech ;  but  they  make  state¬ 
ments  to  w^hich  verse  lends  a  certain  emphasis  by  its 
limiting  form  or  enclosure.  Very  often  Campbell  uses  this  steady 
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emphasis  when  no  emphasis  is  neerled,  as  in  this  kind  of  verso, 
for  instance  : 

I  mark  his  proud  but  ravaged  form, 

As  stern  he  wraps  his  mantle  round, 

And  bids,  on  winter’s  bleakest  ground. 

Defiance  to  the  storm. 

This  is  merely  meant  for  the  picture  of  the  friendless  man,  not  a 
Byronic  Corsair ;  and  here  the  emphasis  is  above  all  a  defect  of 
the  visual  sense  :  he  cannot  see  simply  with  the  mind’s  eye.  In 
such  poems  as  the  powerful  and  unpoetical  Last  Man  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  like  a  conscious  rigidity  of  bearing  on  parade,  a  military 
earnestness  of  rhetoric.  The  lines  march  with  feet  keeping  time 
with  the  drill-master ;  and  the  wonder  and  terror  which  should 
shake  in  the  heart  of  the  poem  are  frozen  at  the  source.  In  the 
genuine  success  of  Hohenlindcn  every  line  is  a  separate 
emphasis,  but  all  the  emjdiasis  is  required  by  tlu'  subject,  is  in  its 
))lace.  The  thud  and  brief  repeated  monotony  of  the  metre  gives 
the  very  sound  of  cannonading ;  each  line  is  like  a  crackle  of 
musketry.  What  is  obvious  in  it,  even,  comt's  well  into  a  ]x)pm 
which  deqx'iuls  on  elements  so  simple  for  its  success,  indeed  its 
existence. 

The  one  fixed  passion  in  Campbell’s  shifting  soul  seems  to 
have  been  the  passion  for  liberty.  ’I'lie  dust  from  Kosciusko’s 
grave,  cast  by  a  Polish  jiatriot  into  the  grave  of  Caiuj)l)('ll  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  was  a  last  appropriate  homage  to  one  who 
had  always  been  “the  sanguine  friend  of  freedom.’’  He  was  the 
patriot  of  all  oppressed  countries,  and  his  love  for  his  own  country 
was  only  j)art  of  that  wider  human  enthusiasm.  His  love  of 
England  was  quickened,  or  brought  to  potdic  heat,  by  a  love  of 
the  sea,  and  by  a  curiously  vivid  appreciation  of  the  life  and 
beauty  of  warships.  In  his  controversy  with  Bowles,  as  to 

the  |)lace  of  nature  and  of  art  in  po(>try,  his  most  effective 

argument  was  drawn  from  a  warship.  “  Those  who  have  ever 

witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  launching  of  a  ship  of  the  line  will 

perhaps  forgive  me  for  adding  this  to  the  examples  of  the  sublime 
objects  of  artificial  life.  Of  that  spectacle  T  can  never  forget  the 
impression,  and  of  having  witnessed  it  reflected  from  the  faces  of 
ten  thousand  spectators.  ...  It  was  not  a  vulgar  joy,  but  an 
affecting  national  solemnity.’’  Something  of  this  “  mental  trans- 
port,’’  as  he  elsewhere  describes  it,  this  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  sea-fighting,  came,  along 
with  the  patriotic  fervour,  into  his  tw’o  naval  odes,  Yc  Mannirs 
of  England  and  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  his  two  really  great 
poems. 
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Ye  Mariners  of  Eiujland  lias  a  liner  poetic  substance  than 
Hohenlinden  and  a  more  original  metrical  scheme,  here,  as 
there,  curiously  well  adapti'd  to  its  subject.  The  heavy  pauses 
and  loud  rushes  :  “  And  sweep  through  the  deep,”  with  its 
checked  How  and  onset;  “When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow,” 
twice  repeati'il,  with  a  vehement  motion,  and  an  exultation  as  of 
wind  and  water  :  conscious  art  has  here,  for  once,  caught  hands 
with  a  lii'icer  im[)ulse,  ami  wrought  better  than  it  knew.  Even 
here,  however,  the  impulse  is  on  the  wane  before  the  last  stanza 
is  over ;  and  that  last  stanza  has  been  made  for  logic’s  sake  rather 
than  for  any  more  intimate  need. 

And  even  in  The  Baltic  of  the  Baltic,  where  Campbell 
reaches  his  highest  height,  there  are  Haws,  weaknesses,  triHing 
perhaps,  but  evident  here  and  there;  touches  of  false  poetising, 
like  the  line  in  the  last  stanza  :  “And  the  mermaid’s  song  con¬ 
doles.”  But  the  manliness,  haughty  solemnity,  the  blithe  courage 
and  confidence  of  the  poem,  and  also  the  invention  of  the  metre 
(an  afterthought,  as  we  know’,  introduced  when  the  poem  was 
cut  down  from  twenty-seven  stanzas  of  six  lines  each  into  eight 
stanzas  of  nine)  are  things  uniipie  in  English.  The  structure, 
with  its  long  line  moving  slowly  to  the  pause,  at  which  the  three 
heavily-weighted,  yet,  as  it  were,  proudly  prancing  syllables  fall 
over  and  are  matched  by  the  three  syllables  which  make  the  last 
line,  the  whole  rhythmical  scheme,  unlike  anything  that  had  been 
done  before,  has  left  its  mark  upon  whatever  in  that  line  has 
been  done  finely  since  :  upon  Browning  in  Ilcrvc  liiel,  upon 
Tennyson  in  The  Revenge.  And  if  any  one  thinks  that  this 
kind  of  masterpiece  is  hardly  more  than  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
fervid  patriotic  impulse,  let  him  turn  to  others  of  CampbeH’s 
l)oenis  full  of  an  even  lustier  spirit  of  patriotism ,  to  poems  as  bad 
as  the  Stanzas  on  the  Threatened  Invasion,  1803,  or  as  com¬ 
paratively  good  as  Men  of  England,  and  he  will  see  just  how 
far  the  personal  impulse  will  carry  a  poet  of  uncertain  technique 
in  the  absence  of  adequate  poetic  impulse  and  adequate  jxjetic 
technique. 

In  much  of  Campbell’s  work  there  is  a  kind  of  shallow  elegance, 
a  turn  of  phrase  which  is  neat,  but  hardly  worth  doing  at  all  if 
it  is  done  no  better.  Read  the  little  complimentary  verses  to 
ladies,  and  think  of  Lovelace;  read  The  Beech-Tree’s  Petition, 
with  its  nice  feeling  and  words  without  atmosphere,  and  think 
of  Marvell’s  garden-verses,  in  which  every  line  has  perfume 
and  radiance.  The  work  is  so  neat,  so  rounded  and  polished; 
like  waxen  flowers  under  glass  shades ;  no  nearer  to  nature 
or  art. 

In  the  Valedictory  Stanzas  to  Kemble  there  is  a  definition 
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of  “taste,”  which  shows  us  something  of  Campbell’s  theory  and 
aim  in  art ;  — 


Taste,  like  the  silent  dial's  power, 

That,  when  supernal  light  is  giv'en. 

Can  measure  inspiration’s  hour, 

And  tell  its  height  in  heaven. 

And  he  defines  the  mind  of  the  actor  as  “  at  once  ennobled  and 
correct.”  Always  labouring  to  be  “  at  once  ennobled  and 
correct,”  Campbell  is  never  visited  by  any  poetic  inspiration, 
except  in  those  few  poems  in  which  he  has  not  been  more  sincere, 
or  chosen  better,  than  usual,  but  has  been  more  lucky,  and  able 
to  carry  an  uncertain  technique  further.  That,  and  not  emotion, 
or  sincerity,  or  anything  else,  is  what  distinguishes  what  is  good 
from  what  is  bad  in  his  work,  even  in  those  poems  which  have 
given  our  literature  its  greatest  war-songs. 

Arthur  Symons. 


IN  RED  MARRAKESH. 


There  are  certain  cities  that  cannot  be  approached  for  the  first 
time  by  any  sympathetic  traveller  without  a  sense  of  solemnity  and 
reverence  that  is  not  far  removed  from  awe.  Athens,  Rome,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem  may  be  cited  as  examples; 
each  in  its  turn  has  filled  me  with  great  wonder  and  deep  joy.  But 
all  of  these  are  to  be  reached  nowadays  by  the  railway,  that  great 
modern  purge  of  sensibility.  Even  Jerusalem  is  not  exempt.  A 
single  line  stretches  from  Jaffa  by  the  sea,  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
Holy  City,  playing  hide-and-seek  among  the  mountains  of  Judaea 
by  the  way,  because  the  Turk  was  too  poor  to  tunnel  a  direct 
path. 

In  Morocco,  on  the  other  hand,  the  railway  is  still  unknown. 
He  who  seeks  any  of  the  country’s  inland  cities  must  take  horse 
or  mule,  camel  or  donkey,  or,  as  a  last  resource,  be  content  with 
a  staff  to  aid  him,  and  walk.  Whether  he  fare  to  Fez,  the  city  of 
Mulai  Idrees,  in  which  an  old  writer  assures  us  “all  the  beauties 
of  the  earth  are  united  ’  ’ ;  or  to  Mequinez ,  where  great  Mulai 
Ismail  kept  a  stream  of  human  blood  flowing  constantly  from  his 
palace  that  all  might  know  he  ruled  ;  or  to  Red  Marrakesh ,  which 
Yusuf  ibn  Tachfin  built  nine  hundred  years  ago — his  own  exertion 
must  convoy  him.  There  must  be  days  and  nights  of  scant  fare 
and  small  comfort,  with  all  those  hundred  and  one  happenings  of 
the  road  that  make  for  pleasant  memories.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  in  the  nine  years  that  have  passed  since  I  first  saw’ 
Morocco,  one  road  is  like  another,  unless  you  have  the  Magh- 
rebbin  Arabic  at  your  command  and  can  go  off  the  beaten  track 
in  Moorish  dress.  Walter  Harris,  the  gifted  resourceful  traveller 
and  Times  correspondent,  did  this  wdien  he  sought  the  oases  of 
Tafilalt ;  so  also,  in  his  fashion,  did  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham, 
when  he  tried  in  vain  to  reach  Tarudant,  and  set  out  the  record  of 
his  failure  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  travel  books  ^  published 
since  “  Eothen.” 

For  the  rank  and  file  of  us,  the  Government  roads  and  the  harm¬ 
less  necessary  soldier  must  suffice,  until  the  Gordian  knot  of 
Morocco’s  future  has  been  untied  or  cut.  Then  flying  railway 
trains  loaded  w’ith  tourists,  guide-book  in  hand  and  camera  at  the 
ready,  will  pierce  the  secret  places  of  the  land,  and  men  will  speak 
of  “doing’’  Morocco,  as  they  do  other  countries  in  their  rush 
across  the  w’orld,  seeing  all  the  stereotypc'd  sights  and  appreciating 
(1)  “  Moghreb  al  Acksa.” 
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none.  For  the  presi-iit,  by  Allah's  grace,  matters  aie  quite  other¬ 
wise. 

Marrakesh  unfolded  its  beauties  slowly,  and  one  by  one,  as  we 
pushed  horses  and  mules  into  a  cauter  over  the  level  plain  of 
irilreeli.  Forests  of  date  palms  took  deliuite  shape,  certain 
mosques  (those  of  Sidi  ben  Yusuf  and  l>ab  Ihikala),  stood  out 
clearly  before  us,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  but  the  Fibrary 
INIosque  dominated  the  landscape  by  reason  of  the  Juitubia  tower 
by  its  side.  The  Atlas  Mountains  came  out  of  the  clouds  and  re¬ 
vealed  the  snows  that  would  soon  melt  and  set  every  southern  river 
aflood.  The  town  began  to  show  limits  to  the  east  and  west  where, 
at  first,  there  was  nothing  but  ha/e.  One  or  two  caravans  passed 
us  northward  bound,  their  leaders  hoping  against  hope  that  the 
I’retender,  the  “  dog-descended,”  as  a  Susi  trader  called  him,  would 
not  stand  between  them  and  the  Sultan’s  camp,  where  the  profits 
of  their  journey  lay.  By  this  time  I  could  see  the  old  grey  wall 
of  Marrakesh  more  plainly,  with  towers  here  and  there,  ruinous  as 
the  wall  itself,  and  storks’  nests  on  the  battlements,  their  red- 
legged  inhabitants  fulfilling  the  duties  of  sentries.  To  the  right, 
beyond  the  town,  the  great  rock  of  Djebel  Geeliz  suggested  infinite 
possibilities  in  days  to  come,  when  some  conqueror  armed  with 
modern  weapons  and  a  pacific  mission  shall  decide  to  bombard  the 
walls,  in  the  sacred  name  of  civilisation.  Then  the  view  was  lost 
in  the  date  palm  forest  through  which  tiny  tributaries  of  the  Ten- 
sift  run  babbling  over  the  red  earth,  while  the  kingfisher,  or 
dragonfly — ‘‘a  ray  of  living  light” — flashes  over  the  shallow 
w'ater,  and  young  storks  take  their  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  looking 
after  themselves. 

When  a  Moor  has  amassed  wealth  he  praises  God,  builds  a 
palace,  and  plants  a  garden,  or  is  suspected,  accused— despotic 
authority  is  not  particular — and  cast  into  prison  !  In  and  round 
Marrakesh  many  Moors  have  gained  riches,  and  some  have  held 
them.  The  gardens  stretch  for  miles.  There  are  the  far-spread¬ 
ing  Angdal  plantations  of  the  Sultans  of  Morocco,  in  part  public, 
and  elsewhere  so  private  that  to  intrude  would  be  to  court  death. 
Their  name  signifies  ”  The  Maze,”  and  they  are  said  to  justify  it. 
In  the  outer,  or  public  grounds,  of  this  vast  pleasaunce,  the  fruit  is 
sold  by  auction  to  the  merchants  of  the  city  in  the  late  spring, 
when  blossoming  time  is  over,  and  the  buyers  must  watch  and 
guard  it  until  harvest  comes. 

We  rode  past  the  low-walled  gardens,  where  the  pomegranate 
and  apricot  trees  were  flowering,  and  strange  birds  I  did  not  know 
w'ere  singing  in  the  deep  shade.  Doves  flitted  from  branch  to 
branch ,  bee-eaters  darted  about  among  mulberry  and  almond  trees. 
There  w'as  an  overpowering  fragrance  from  the  orange  groves, 
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uliei'c  blussoiii  uiicl  im[)liickod  iriiit  showed  side  hy  siile.  The 
jessamine  hushes  were  scarcely  less  fragrant,  h'ig  trees  called 
every  passer-hy  to  enjoy  their  spreading  shade,  and  the  little  rivu¬ 
lets,  boru  of  the  Tensift’s  winter  floods  to  sparkle  through  the  spring 
and  die  with  midsummer,  were  fringed  with  willows.  Jt  was  de¬ 
lightful  to  draw  rein  and  listen  to  the  [)lashing  of  water  and  the 
C(X)ing  of  doves,  while  trying  in  vain  to  recognise  the  most 
exipiisite  among  many  sweet  scents. 

Under  one  of  the  fig  trees,  in  a  garden,  three  Moors  sat  at  tia. 

carpet  was  spread,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  co|)per  kettle, 
the  squat  charcoal  brazier  tended  hy  a  slave,  the  (piaint  little 
coffer,  filled  no  doubt  with  line  green  tea,  and  the  curious  [)orcelain 
dish  of  cakes.  It  was  a  quite  pleasing  pictuix*,  at  which,  had 
courtesy  permitted,  I  would  have  indulged  in  more  than  a  brief 
glance. 

The  claim  of  the  Moors  upon  our  sympathy  and  admiration 
becomes  greater  hy  reason  of  their  love  for  gardens.  Some 
authorities  declare  that  their  devotion  is  due  largely  to  the  profit 
yielded  by  the  fruit,  but  one  could  afford  to  forget  that  suggestion 
for  the  time  being  when  Nature  seemed  to  be  giving  praise  to  the* 
Master  of  all  seasons  for  the  goodly  gifts  of  the  spring. 

We  crossed  the  Tensift  by  the  bridge,  one  of  the  very  few  to 
be  found  in  South  Morocco.  It  has  nearly  thirty  arches,  all  dilapi¬ 
dated  as  the  city  walls  themselves,  yet  possessing  their  curious  gift 
of  endurance.  Even  the  natives  realise  that  their  bridge  is  crumb¬ 
ling  into  uselessness,  after  nearly  eight  centuries  of  work;  but 
they  do  no  more  than  shrug  their  shoulders,  as  though  to  cast  off 
the  burden  of  responsibility  and  give  it  to  destiny.  On  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town,  where  gardens  end  and  open  market  squares 
lead  to  the  gates,  a  small  group  of  children  gathered  to  watch  the 
strangers,  with  an  interest  in  which  fear  played  its  part.  1 
waited  now  to  see  the  baggage  animals  come  to  the  front,  and  then 
M’barak  led  the  way  past  the  mos(pie  at  the  side  of  the  Spanish 
Gate,  so  called  because  part  of  its  decorations  were  brought  by 
the  Moors  from  Spain.  Once  within  the  gate,  narrow  streets, 
with  windowless  walls  frowning  on  either  side,  shut  us  in  from 
all  view  save  that  which  lay  immediately  before  us. 

No  untrained  eye  can  follow  the  winding  maze  of  streets  in 
Marrakesh,  and  it  is  from  the  Moors  we  learn  that  the  town,  like 
the  Gaul  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  has  three  well-defined  divi¬ 
sions.  The  Kasbah  is  the  official  quarter,  where  the  soldiers  and 
governing  officials  have  their  home,  and  the  prison  called  Hib 
mis  bah  receives  all  evil-doers,  and  men  whose  luck  is  ill.  The 
Madinah  is  the  general  Moorish  quarter,  and  embraces  the  Kaisari- 
yah,  or  bazaar  district,  where  the  streets  are  parallel,  well  cleaned. 
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thatched  with  palm  and  palmetto  against  the  light,  and  barred  at 
either  end  to  keep  animals  from  entering.  The  Mellah,  or  “  salted 
place,”  is  the  third  great  division  of  Marrakesh,  and  is  the  Jewish 
quarter.  In  this  district,  or  just  beyond  it,  are  a  few  streets  that 
seem  reserved  to  the  descendants  of  Mulai  Ismail’s  black  guards, 
from  whom  our  word  ‘‘  blackguard  ”  might  well  have  come  to  us, 
though  it  did  not.  Within  these  divisions  streets,  irregular  and 
without  a  name,  turn  and  twist  in  a  manner  most  bewildering, 
until  none  save  old  residents  may  hope  to  know  their  way  about. 
Pavements  are  unknown,  drainage  is  in  its  most  dangerous  in¬ 
fancy,  the  rainy  season  piles  mud  in  every  direction,  and,  as  though 
to  test  the  principle  embodied  in  the  homoeopathic  theory, 
the  jNIarrakshis  heap  rubbish  and  refuse  in  every  street, 
where  it  decomposes  until  the  enlightened  authorities  who  dwell 
in  the  Kasbah  happen  to  give  orders  for  its  removal.  Then  certain 
men  set  out  with  donkeys  and  carry  the  sweepings  of  the  gutters 
beyond  the  gates.  This  work  is  taken  seriously  in  the  Madinah, 
but  in  the  Mellah  it  is  shamefully  neglected,  and  I  have  ridden 
through  whole  streets  in  the  last-named  quarter  searching  vainly 
for  a  place  approximately  clean  enough  to  permit  of  dismounting. 
Happily,  or  unfortunately,  as  you  will,  the  inhabitants  are  inured 
from  birth  to  a  state  of  things  that  must  cause  the  weaklings  to  pay 
heavy  toll  to  Death,  the  lord  who  rules  even  Sultans. 

I  had  little  thought  to  spare  for  such  matters  whilst  riding  into 
^larrakesh  for  the  first  time.  The  spell  of  the  city  was  over¬ 
mastering.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  African  city  in  Morocco  to-day ; 
almost  the  last  survivor  of  the  changes  that  began  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  have  brought  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent,  from  end  to  end,  within  the  sphere  of  European  influence. 
E ez  and  Mequinez  are  cities  of  fair  men ,  while  here  on  every  side 
one  recognised  the  influence  of  the  Soudan  and  the  country  be¬ 
yond  the  great  desert.  Not  only  have  the  wives  and  concubines 
brought  from  beyond  the  great  sand  sea,  darkened  the  skin  of 
the  present  generation  of  the  Marrakshis,  but  they  have  given  to 
most,  if  not  to  all,  a  suggestion  of  relationship  to  the  negro  races 
that  is  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  Moorish  city  I  have  visited. 
Strangely  enough,  perhaps,  it  is  not  a  suggestion  of  fanaticism  or 
intolerance.  By  their  action  as  well  as  their  appearance  I  knew 
most  of  the  passers  for  friends  rather  than  enemies,  convinced  that 
I  was  one  of  the  harmless,  uncivilised  people  from  a  far  land,  who 
smoke  tobacco,  drink  wine,  and  live  without  the  True  Faith. 

Marrakesh,  like  all  other  inland  cities  of  Morocco,  has  neither 
hotel  nor  guest-house.  It  boasts  some  large  fandaks,  notably 
that  of  Had]  Larbi,  where  the  caravans  from  the  desert  send  their 
merchandise  and  chief  merchants ;  but  no  sane  European  will 
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choose  to  seek  shelter  in  a  fandak  in  Morocco,  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  face  much  filth  and  discomfort.  There  are  clean  fandaks  in 
Sunset  Land,  but  they  are  few,  and  you  must  travel  far  to  find 
them.  I  had  letters  to  the  chief  civilian  resident  of  Marrakesh, 
Sidi  Boubikir,  British  political  agent,  millionaire,  farmer,  finan¬ 
cier,  builder  of  palaces,  politician,  statesman,  and  friend  of  all 
Englishmen  who  are  well  recommended  to  his  care.  I  had  heard 
much  of  the  clever  old  man  who  was  born  in  very  poor  surround¬ 
ings,  started  life  as  a  camel  driver,  and  is  now  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  unofficial  resident  in  Southern  Morocco,  if  not 
in  all  the  Maghreb,  so  I  bade  Kaid  M’barak  find  him  without 
delay.  The  first  person  questioned  directed  us  to  one  of  Boubikir’s 
fandaks,  and,  by  its  gate,  in  a  narrow  lane,  where  camels  jostled 
the  camp  mules  until  they  nearly  foundered  in  the  underlying 
filth,  we  found  the  celebrated  man  sitting  within  the  porch  on  an 
old  packing-case. 

He  looked  up  for  a  brief  moment  when  the  Kaid  dismounted 
and  handed  him  my  letter,  and  I  saw  a  long,  closely  shaven  face, 
lighted  by  a  pair  of  grey  eyes  that  seemed  much  younger  than  the 
head  in  wffiich  they  were  set,  and  perfectly  inscrutable.  He  read 
the  letter,  which  w'as  in  Arabic,  from  end  to  end,  and  then  gave 
me  stately  greeting,  Salam  interpreting. 

“  You  are  very  welcome,”  he  said.  “  My  home  and  all  it  holds 
are  yours.” 

I  replied  that  I  wmnted  nothing  more  than  modest  shelter  for 
the  days  of  my  sojourn  in  the  city.  He  nodded. 

‘‘Had  you  advised  me  of  your  visit  in  time,”  he  said,  ‘‘my 
best  house  should  have  been  prepared.  Now,  I  w'ill  send  wdth 
you  my  steward,  wdio  has  the  keys  of  all  my  houses.  Choose 
which  you  will  have.”  I  thanked  him.  The  steward  appeared, 
a  stout,  well-favoured  man,  whose  djellaba  wms  finer  than  his 
master’s.  Sidi  Boubikir  pointed  to  certain  keys,  and  at  a  w’ord 
several  servants  gathered  about  us.  The  old  man  said  that  he 
rejoiced  to  serve  the  friend  of  his  friends,  and  w’ould  look  forward 
to  seeing  me  during  our  stay.  Then  the  steward  led  the  way  into 
an  iil-seeming  lane,  now  growing  dark  with  the  fall  of  evening. 

We  turned  down  an  alley  more  muddy  than  the  one  we  had 
left,  passed  under  an  arch  by  a  fruit  stall,  with  a  covering  of 
tattered  palmetto,  caught  a  brief  glimpse  of  a  mosque  minaret, 
and  heard  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  Mueddin  calling  the  Faithful 
to  evening  prayer.  In  the  shadow  of  the  mosque,  at  the  corner 
of  this  high-walled  lane,  there  was  a  heavy  metal-studded  door. 
The  stew'ard  thrust  a  key  into  its  lock,  turned  it,  and  we  passed 
down  a  passage  into  an  open  patio.  It  was  a  very  silent  place, 
beyond  the  reach  of  street  echoes,  and  there  were  four  rooms  built 
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rouiul  the  |)atio  oti  tlu'  groimcl  floor,  us  vvi'll  as  three  or  four  ubovr 
One  side  of  the  minaret’s  tower  was  visihk^  from  tlu!  |)atio,  but 
apart  from  that  the  iilaee  was  not  overlooked.  To  he  sure,  it  was 
very  dirty,  hut  I  had  an  idea  that  the  steward  had  hiou"ht  his 
men  out  for  business,  not  for  an  evening  stroll,  and  so  I  bade 
Salam  assure  him  that  this  |)laee,  known  to  the  Marraksbis  as 
Oar  al  Kasdir  (tlie  4’in  House),  would  serve  all  our  [)urposes.  \ 
thundering  knock  at  the  gate  announced  a  visitor,  one  of  Sidi 
Ooubikir’s  elder  sons,  a  civil,  kindly-looking  Moor,  whose  face 
inspired  confidence.  Advised  of  my  choice,  he  suggested  we 
should  take  a  stroll  while  his  men  cleaned  and  [)repared  the  [)atio 
and  the  rooms  opening  u[)on  it.  'Fhen  the  mules,  resting  for  the 
time  in  his  father’s  fandak,  would  bring  their  burdens  home,  and 
we  could  enjoy  our  well-earned  n'st. 

1  took  this  good  advice,  and  returning  an  hour  later  found  that  a 
very  complete  transformation  had  been  effected,  i’almetto  brooms 
and  water  brought  from  an  adjacent  well  had  made  the  floor  look 
clean  and  clear.  The  warmth  of  the  air  had  dried  everything, 
and  the  pack  mules  had  been  relieved  of  their  loads  and  sent  back 
to  the  stable.  Two  little  earthen  braziers  full  of  charcoal  were 
glowing  merrily  undc-r  the  influence  of  the  bellows  that  Kaid 
M’barak  wielded  skilfully.  Two  i-arthen  jars  of  driid<ing  water, 
with  palm  leaves  for  corks,  had  been  brought  in  by  my  host’s 
servants,  in  another  hour  the  camp  beds  were  un[)acked  and 
made  up,  a  rug  w'as  set  on  the  bedroom  floor,  and  the  little  table 
and  chairs  were  put, in  the  middle  of  the  patio.  From  the  corner 
where  Halani  squatted  behind  the  twin  fires,  came  the  pleasant 
scent  of  supper;  Kaid  M’barak,  his  well-beloved  gun  at  his 
side,  sat  silent  and  thoughtful  in  another  corner,  and  the  tiny  clay 
howl  of  the  Maalein’s  long  wooden  kief-pipe  was  comfortably 
aglow. 

’riiere  was  a  timid  knock  at  the  door.  The  soldier  opened  it  and 
admitted — “  the  Shareef.”  I  do  not  know  his  name,  nor  whence 
he  came,  but  he  walked  up  to  Salam,  greeted  him  affectionately, 
and  offered  his  services  while  we  were  in  the  city.  Twenty  years 
old  perhaps,  at  an  outside  estimate,  very  tall  and  thin,  and  [worly 
clad,  the  Shareef  was  not  the  least  interesting  figure  I  met  upon 
my  journey,  A  shareef  is  a  saint  in  Morocco,  as  in  every  other 
country  of  Islam ,  and  his  title  is  due  to  descent  from  Mohammed. 
He  may  be  very  poor  indeed,  but  he  is  more  or  less  holy,  devout 
men  kiss  the  hem  of  his  djellaba,  no  matter  how  dirty  or  ragged 
it  may  be,  and  none  may  curse  a  shareef’s  ancestors,  for  the 
Prophet  was  one  of  them.  This  youthful  saint  had  known  Salam 
in  Fez,  and  had  caught  sight  of  him  by  Boubikir’s  fandak  in  the 
early  afternoon.  Salam,  himself  a  chief  in  his  own  land,  though 
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fallon  oil  evil  days  then,  and  on  worse  ones  since,  welcomed  the 
newcomer,  and  brought  his  olTer  to  me,  adding  the  significant 
information  that  the  young  Shareef,  who  was  too  proud  to  beg, 
had  not  tasted  food  in  the  past  forty-eight  hours.  He  had  then 
owed  a  meal  to  some  Moor  who,  in  accordance  with  a  well-knowm 
custom,  had  set  a  bowl  of  food  outside  his  house  to  conciliate 
night-prowling  devils.  I  accepted  the  proffered  service,  and  had 
no  occasion  to  regret  my  action.  The  young  Moor  was  never  in 
the  way  and  never  out  of  the  way ;  he  went  cheerfully  on  errands 
to  all  parts  of  the  city,  fetched  and  carried  without  complaint, 
and  yet  never  lost  the  splendid  dignity  that  seemed  to  justify  his 
claim  to  saintship. 

So  we  took  our  ease  in  the  open  patio,  and  the  Shareef ’s  long 
fast  was  broken,  and  the  stars  came  to  the  aid  of  our  lanterns; 
and  when  supper  was  over  I  was  well  content  to  sit  and  smoke 
while  Salam,  Kaid  IM’barak,  the  Maalem,  and  the  Shareef 
sat  silent  round  the  glowing  charcoal,  perhaps  too  tired  to  talk. 
It  was  vi'ry  pleasant  to  h‘el  at  home,  after  two  or  three  weeks 
under  canvas,  along  the  southern  road. 

'Phe  Maalem  rose  at  last,  somewhat  unsteadily  after  his  debauch 
of  kief.  He  moved  to  w'here  our  provisions  were  stacked,  and 
took  oil  and  bread  from  the  store.  'Fhen  he  sought  the  corner  of 
the  wall  by  the  doorway,  and  poured  out  a  little  oil  and  scattered 
crumbs,  repeating  the  performance  at  the  far  end  of  the  patio. 
'I’his  duty  done,  lu)  hade  Salam  tell  me  it  was  a  peace-olTering 
to  the  souls  of  the  departed  who  had  inhabited  this  house  before  w<' 
came  to  it.  I  apprehend  they  might  have  resented  the  pn'sence 
of  the  infidel,  had  they  not  been  soothed  by  the  Maalem’s  little 
attention.  He  was  ever  a  firm  believer  in  djann,  and  exorcised 
them  with  unfailing  ri'gularity.  The  abuse  he  heaped  on  Satan 
must  have  added  largely  to  the  burden  of  sorrows  und(*r  which 
we  are  assured  the  fallen  angel  carries  out  his  appointed  work. 
He  had  bi'cn  profuse  in  his  prayers  and  curses  when  we  entered 
the  barren  pathway  of  the  Fjittle  Hills,  behind  the  plains  of 
Hilreeli,  and  there  were  times  at  which  1  had  felt  quite  sorry  for 
Satan.  Oblation  to  the  house  spirits  made,  the  Maalem  asked  for 
his  money,  the  half  due  at  the  journey's  end.  Kief  or  no  kief,  he 
was  easily  sober  enough  to  count  the  dollars  carefully  and  make' 
liis  farewells  with  courteous  eloquence.  I  parted  with  him  with 
110  little  regret,  and  look  forward  with  keen  pleasure  to  the  day 
when  T  shall  summon  him  once  again  from  the  bakehouse  of 
Hjedida  to  bring  his  mules  and  guide  me  over  the  open  road, 
haply  to  some  destination  more  remote.  1  think  he  will  come 
willingly,  and  that  the  journey  will  be  a  pleasant  one.  The  Shareef 
drew  the  heavy  bolt  behind  the  Maalem,  and  we  sought  our  beds 
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It  was  a  brief  night’s  rest.  The  voice  of  the  INTucddin,  chanting 
the  call  to  prayer  and  the  Shehad,  roused  me  again,  refreshed 
The  night  was  passing ;  even  as  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  Unseen 
chanted  his  inspiring  “  Allah  Akbar,”  it  was  yielding  place  to  the 
moments  when  “the  Wolf-tail^  sweeps  the  Paling  East.” 

I  looked  out  of  my  little  room  that  opened  on  to  the  patio.  The 
arch  of  heaven  was  swept  and  garnished ,  and  from  ‘  ‘  depths  blown 
clear  of  cloud”  great  stars  were  shining  whitely.  The  breeze  of 
early  morning  stirred,  penetrating  our  barred  outer  gates,  and 
bringing  a  subtle  fragrance  from  the  beflowered  groves  that  lie 
beyond  the  city.  It  had  a  freshness  that  demanded  from  one,  in 
tones  too  seductive  for  denial,  prompt  action.  Moreover,  we  had 
been  rising  before  daylight  for  some  days  past,  in  order  that  we 
might  cover  a  respectable  distance  before  the  Enemy  should 
begin  to  blaze  intolerably  above  our  heads,  commanding  us  to  seek 
the  shade  of  some  chance  fig  tree  or  saint’s  tomb. 

So  I  roused  Salam,  and  together  we  drew  the  creaking  bolts, 
bringing  the  Raid  to  his  feet  with  a  jump.  There  was  plenty 
of  time  for  explanation,  because  he  always  carried  his  gun  in  an 
old  flannel  case,  secured  by  half-a-dozen  pieces  of  string,  the 
knots  in  which  defied  haste.  He  warned  us  not  to  go  out,  since 
the  djann  were  always  abroad  in  the  streets  before  daylight ;  but, 
seeing  our  minds  were  set,  he  bolted  the  door  upon  us,  and 
probably  returned  to  his  slumbers. 

Beyond  the  house,  in  a  faint  glow  that  was  already  paling  the 
stars,  the  African  city,  well-nigh  a  thousand  years  old,  assumed 
its  most  mysterious  aspect.  The  high  walls  on  either  side  of  the 
roads,  innocent  of  casements  as  of  glass,  seemed,  in  the  uncertain 
light,  to  be  tinted  with  violet  amid  their  dull  grey.  The  silence 
was  complete  and  most  weird.  Never  a  cry  from  man  or  beast 
removed  the  momentary  impression  that  this  was  a  city  of  the 
dead.  The  entrances  of  the  bazaars  in  the  Kaisariyah,  to  which 
we  turned,  were  barred  and  bolted  ;  their  guardians  sat  motionless, 
covered  in  white  djellabas,  that  looked  like  shrouds.  The  city’s 
seven  gates  were  fast  closed,  though  doubtless  there  were  long 
files  of  camels  and  market  men  waiting  patiently  without.  The 
great  mansions  of  the  wazeers,  and  the  green-tiled  palace  of  Mulai 
Abd  el  Aziz — “Our  Victorious  Master  the  Sultan” — seemed  as 
unsubstantial  as  one  of  those  cities  that  the  mirage  had  set 
before  us  midmost  the  R’hamna  plains.  Even  Salam,  the  un¬ 
tutored  man  from  the  far  Biff  country,  felt  the  spell  of  the  silent 
morning  hour,  and  moved  quietly  by  my  side  without  a  word. 

“Oh,  my  masters,  give  charity!  Allah  helps  helpers!”  A 
blind  beggar,  sitting  by  the  gate,  like  Bartimneus  of  old,  thrust 

(1)  The  False  Dawn 
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his  withered  hand  before  me.  Lightly  though  we  had  walked,  his 
keen  ear  had  knowm  the  difference  in  sound  between  the  native 
slipper  and  the  European  boot.  It  had  roused  him  from  his 
slumbers,  and  he  had  calculated  the  distance  so  nicely,  that  the 
hand,  suddenly  shot  out,  was  well  within  reach  of  mine.  Salam, 
my  almoner,  gave  him  a  handful  of  the  copper  coins,  called  floos, 
of  which  a  score  may  be  worth  a  penny,  and  he  sank  back  in  his 
uneasy  seat  with  many  thanks,  not  to  us,  but  to  Allah,  the  One 
who  had  been  pleased  to  move  us  to  work  his  will.  As  for  me,  I 
was  no  more  than  Allah’s  unworthy  medium,  condemned  by  the 
decree  of  the  Perspicuous  Book  to  burn  in  fires  seven  times  heated, 
for  unbelief. 

From  their  home  on  the  flat  house-tops  tw^o  storks  rose  suddenly, 
as  though  to  herald  the  dawn  ;  the  sun  became  visible  above  the 
walls,  and  turned  their  colouring  from  violet  to  gold.  We  heard 
the  guards  drawing  the  bars  of  the  gate  that  is  called  Bab  al 
Khamees,  and  we  knew  that  the  daily  life  of  Marrakesh  had  begun. 
The  great  birds  might  have  given  the  signal  that  w'oke  the  town 
to  activity. 

Straightway  a  throng  of  men  and  beasts  made  their  way  through 
the  narrow,  cobbled  lanes.  Sneering  camels,  so  bulked  out  by 
their  burdens  that  a  foot  passenger  must  shrink  against  the  w\all 
to  avoid  a  bad  bruising  ;  well-fed  mules,  carrying  some  early-rising 
Moor  of  rank  on  the  top  of  seven  saddle-cloths ;  half-starved 
donkeys,  all  sores  and  bruises;  one  encountered  every  variety  of 
Moorish  traffic  here,  and  the  thoroughfare  that  had  been  deserted 
a  moment  before  wms  soon  thronged.  In  addition  to  the  Moors, 
and  Berbers,  and  Susi  traders,  there  were  many  slaves,  black  as 
coal,  brought  in  times  past  from  the  Soudan.  From  garden  and 
orchard  beyond  the  city,  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  vegetables  were 
being  carried  into  their  respective  markets,  and  as  they  passed  the 
air  grew  suddenly  fragrant  with  a  scent  that  was  almost  intoxicat¬ 
ing,  The  garbage  that  lay  strewn  over  the  cobbles  had  no  more 
power  to  offend,  and  the  fresh  scents  added,  in  some  queer  fashion 
of  their  own,  to  the  unreality  of  the  whole  scene. 

To  avoid  the  crush,  we  turned  away  from  this  quarter  of  the 
city,  to  where  the  Kutubia  Tow'er  rose,  flanking  the  Mosque  of  the 
Library,  with  its  three  glittering  balls  that  are  solid  gold,  if  you 
care  to  believe  the  Moors  (and  who  should  know  better?),  though 
the  European  authorities  declare  they  are  gilded  copper.  No 
visitors  will  forget  the  Mosque  or  the  voices  of  the  three  blind 
Miieddins  who  call  Believers  to  prayer  from  the  adjacent  minarets. 
By  the  side  of  the  tower  that  is  a  landmark  almost  from  E’hamna’s 
far  corner  to  the  Atlas  Mountains,  Yusuf  ibn  Tachfin,  who  built 
Marrakesh  nine  hundred  years  ago,  enjoys  his  long  sleep  in  a 
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fjfmvo  unnoticed  and  iinlionoiired  by  tlie  crowds  of  men  from  far- 
olf  lands,  who  pass  it  every  day.  Yet,  if  the  conqueror  of  Fez  and 
troubler  of  Spain  could  rise  from  nine  centuries  of  rest,  be  would 
find  but  little  change  in  the  city  he  set  on  the  red  plain  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mountains.  The  walls  of  his  creation  remain,  even 
the  broken  bridge  over  tbe  river  dates,  men  say,  from  his  time,  and 
certainly  the  faith  and  w’orks  of  the  people  have  not  altered 
greatly.  Caravans  still  fetch  and  carry  from  Fez  in  the  north,  to 
Timbuctoo  and  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  or  reach  the  Bab  er 
llubb,  with  gold  and  ivory  and  slaves  from  the  eastern  oases 
that  France  has  almost  sealed  up.  The  saints’  houses  are  still 
there,  though  the  old  have  yielded  to  the  new.  Storks  are  privi¬ 
leged,  as  of  old  time,  to  build  on  the  flat  roof-tops  of  the  city 
houses ;  and  therefore  still  besought  by  amorous  natives  to  carry 
love’s  greetings  to  the  women  permitted  to  take  their  airing  on 
the  house-tops  in  the  afternoon.  Berber  from  the  highlands, 
blackman  from  the  Draa,  wiry,  lean,  enduring  trader  from  Taru- 
dant,  and  other  cities  of  the  Sus,  patient,  frugal  Saharowi  from  the 
sea  of  sand ;  no  one  of  them  has  altered  greatly  since  the  days  of 
the  renowned  Yusuf.  And  who  but  he  among  the  men  who  built 
great  cities  in  days  before  Saxon  and  Norman  had  met  at  Senlac, 
could  look  to  find  his  work  so  little  scarred  by  time,  or  disguised  by 
change?  Twelve  miles  of  rampart  surround  the  city  still,  if  we 
include  the  walls  that  guard  the  Sultan’s  maze  garden,  and  seven 
of  the  many  gates  Ibn  'rachfin  know  are  swung  open  to  the  dawn 
of  each  day  now. 

F’rom  the  Library  Mosque,  with  its  commanding  tower  and 
modest,  yet  memorable,  tomb,  we  strolled  past  the  Sultan’s  palace, 
white- walled,  green-tiled,  vast,  imposing;  passing  thence  to  the 
lesser  mosque  of  Sidi  hel  Abbas,  to  whom  the  beggars  pray,  for  it 
is  said  of  him  that  he  knew  God.  The  city’s  hospital  stands  beside 
this  good  man’s  grave.  And  hero  one  naturally  pays  tribute  also 
to  great  Mulai  abd  cl  Kadr  Ijjlalli,  whose  name  is  very  piously 
invoked  among  the  poor.  The  mosque  by  the  Dukala  gate  is 
worthy  of  note,  and  earns  the  salutation  of  all  who  come  by  way 
of  li’hamna  to  Marrakesh.  We  rested  awhile  from  the  growing 
heat  by  a  fine  fountain  with  the  legend  “Brink  and  admire,’’  in 
Arabic,  where  the  hard-working  water-carriers  from  the  Sus  fill 
their  goatskins,  and  all  leisured  folk  congregate  during  the  hours 
of  fire. 

From  a  fandak  in  the  Madinah  we  hired  horses,  and  rode  out  to 
the  Mellah,  literally  “  saltcnl  place,’’  in  which  the  town  Jews  live, 
reaching  our  destination  by  way  of  the  Olive  Garden.  It  is  the 
dirtiest  juirt  of  Marrakesh,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  least 
interesting.  The  lanes  that  run  between  its  high  walls  are  full  of 
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indescribable  filth ;  comparison  with  them  makes  the  streets  of 
the  Madinah  and  the  Kasbah  almost  clean.  One  result  of  the  dirt 
is  seen  in  the  prevalence  of  ophthalmia,  from  which  three  out  of 
four  of  the  Mellah’s  inhabitants  seem  to  suffer,  slightly  or  seri¬ 
ously.  Few  adults  appear  to  take  exercise,  unless  they  are  called 
abroad  to  trade,  and  when  business  is  in  a  bad  way  the  misery  is 
very  real  indeed.  A  skilled  workman  is  pleased  to  earn  the  native 
equivalent  of  fourteen  pence  for  a  day’s  work,  beginning  at  sun¬ 
rise,  and  on  this  miserable  pittance  he  can  support  a  wife  and 
family.  Low  wages  and  poor  living,  added  to  centuries  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  have  made  the  Morocco  Jew  of  the  towm  a  pitiable  creature  ; 
but  on  the  hills,  particularly  among  the  Atlas  villages,  the  Jew  is 
healthy,  athletic,  and  resourceful,  able  to  use  his  hands  as  well  as 
his  head,  and  the  trusted  intermediary  betw’een  Berber  hillman 
and  town  Moor. 

Being  of  the  ancient  race  myself,  I  was  received  in  several  of 
the  show-houses  of  the  Mellah,  places  whose  splendid  interiors 
were  not  at  all  suggested  by  the  squalid  surroundings  in  which  the 
house  was  set.  This  is  typical  to  some  extent  of  all  houses  in 
Morocco,  even  in  the  coast  towns,  and  greatly  misleads  the  globe¬ 
trotter.  I  noticed  fine  carving  and  colouring  in  many  rooms, 
but  the  European  furniture  was  for  the  most  part  w'rongly  used, 
and  at  best  grotesquely  out  of  place.  Hygiene  has  not  passed 
within  the  Mellah’s  walls ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  Western  taw’- 
driness  has.  Patriarchal  Jews,  of  good  stature  and  commanding 
presence,  had  their  dignity  hopelessly  spoilt  by  the  big  blue  spotted 
handkerchief,  worn  over  the  head  and  tied  under  the  chin.  Jewesses 
in  rich  apparel  seemed  quite  content  with  the  fineness  within  their 
houses,  and  indifferent  quite  to  the  mire  of  the  streets. 

In  the  latter  days  of  my  sojourn  I  visited  three  synagogues — one 
in  a  private  house.  The  approaches  were  in  every  case  disgusting, 
but  the  synagogues  themselves  were  well-kept,  very  old,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  rare  and  curious  memorial  lamps,  kept  alight  for  the 
dead  through  the  year  of  mourning.  The  benches  wrere  of  wood 
with  straw  mats  for  cover ;  there  was  no  place  for  wmmen,  and  the 
seats  themselves  seemed  to  be  set  down  without  attempt  at  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  brass- work  was  old  and  fine,  the  scrolls  of  the 
law  were  very  ancient,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  wealth  and  little 
decoration.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  chief  synagogue  school  was 
in  progress.  Half-a-hundred  intelligent  youngsters  were  repeat¬ 
ing  the  master’s  words,  just  as  Mohammedan  boys  were  doing  in 
the  Madinah ;  but  even  among  these  little  ones  ophthalmia  was 
playing  havoc,  and  doubtless  the  disease  would  pass  from  the 
unsound  to  the  sound.  Cleanliness  would  stamp  out  this  trouble 
in  a  very  little  time,  and  would  preserve  healthy  children  from 
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infection.  Unfortunately,  the  administration  of  the  Mellah  is 
exceedingly  bad,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
improve. 

When  the  “  Elevated  Court”  is  at  Marrakesh,  the  demand  for 
works  helps  the  Jewish  quarter  to  thrive,  but  since  the  Sultan 
went  to  Fez  the  heads  of  the  Mellah  seem  to  be  reluctant  to  lay 
out  even  a  few  shillings  daily  to  have  the  place  kept  clean.  There 
are  no  statistics  to  tell  the  price  that  is  paid  in  human  life  for  the 
shocking  neglect  of  the  elementary  decencies,  hut  it  must  he  a 
heavy  one. 

Business  premises  seemed  clean  enough,  though  the  approach 
to  them  could  hardly  have  been  less  inviting.  You  enter  a  big 
courtyard,  and,  if  wise,  remain  on  your  horse  until  well  clear  of 
the  street.  The  courtyard  is  clean  and  wide,  an  enlarged  edition 
of  a  patio ,  with  big  store-rooms  on  either  side .  and  stabling  or  a 
granary.  Here,  also,  is  a  bureau,  in  which  the  master  sits  in 
receipt  of  custom,  and  deals  in  green  tea  that  has  come  from  India 
via  England,  and  white  sugar  in  big  loaves,  and  coffee,  and  other 
merchandise.  He  is  buyer  and  seller  at  once,  now  dealing  with 
a  native  who  wants  tea,  and  now  with  an  Atlas  Jew,  who  has  an 
ouadad  skin  or  rug  to  sell ;  now  talking  Shilha,  the  language  of 
the  Berbers,  now'  the  Maghrebbin  Arabic  of  the  Moors,  and  again 
debased  Spanish  or  Hebrew',  with  his  own  brethren.  He  has  a 
watchful  eye  for  all  the  developments  that  the  day  may  bring,  and 
w  hile  attending  to  buyer  and  seller  can  take  note  of  all  his  servants 
are  doing  at  the  stores,  and  what  is  going  out  or  coming  in.  Your 
merchant  of  the  better  class  has  commercial  relations  with  Man¬ 
chester  or  Liverpool ;  he  has  visited  England  and  France  ;  perhaps 
some  olive-skinned,  black-eyed  boy  of  his  has  been  sent  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  school  to  get  the  w'ider  view's  of  life  and  faith,  and  return  to 
the  Mellah  to  shock  his  father  with  both,  and  to  be  shocked  in  his 
turn  by  much  in  the  home  life  that  passed  uncriticised  before. 
These  things  lead  to  domestic  tragedies  at  times,  and  yet  neither 
son  nor  father  is  quite  to  blame. 

The  best  class  of  Jew  in  the  Mellah  has  ideas  and  ideals,  but 
outside  the  conduct  of  his  business  he  lacks  initiative.  He  be¬ 
lieves  most  firmly  in  the  future  of  the  Jew'ish  race,  the  ultimate 
return  to  Palestine,  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Immersed  in 
these  beliefs,  he  does  not  see  dirt  collecting  in  the  streets,  and 
killing  little  children  w'ith  the  diseases  it  engenders.  Gradually 
the  grime  settles  on  his  faith  too,  and  he  loses  sight  of  everything 
save  commercial  ends  and  the  observances  that  orthodoxy  de¬ 
mands.  His,  one  fears,  is  a  quite  hopeless  case.  The  attention  of 
philanthropy  might  well  turn  to  the  little  ones,  however.  For 
their  sake  some  of  the  material  benefits  of  modern  knowledge 
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should  be  brought  to  the  Mellah.  Schools  are  excellent ;  but  chil¬ 
dren  cannot  live  by  school  learning  alone. 

Going  from  the  Mellah  I  saw  a  strange  sight.  By  the  entrance 
to  the  “salted  place,”  there  is  a  piece  of  bare  ground  stretching 
to  the  wall  against  which  sundry  young  Jews  in  black  djellabas  sat 
at  their  ease,  their  hair  curled  over  their  ears  and  black  caps  on 
their  heads  in  place  of  the  handkerchiefs  favoured  by  the  elders  of 
the  community.  One  or  two  women  were  coming  from  the  Jewish 
market,  their  bright  dresses  and  uncovered  faces  a  pleasing  con¬ 
trast  to  the  white  robes  and  featureless  aspect  of  the  Moorish 
women.  A  little  Moorish  boy,  seeing  me  regard  them  with  in¬ 
terest,  remarked  solemnly,  “  There  go  those  who  will  never  look 
uiwn  the  face  of  God’s  prophet,”  and  then  a  shareef,  whose  por¬ 
tion  in  Paradise  was,  of  course,  reserved  to  him  by  reason  of  his 
high  descent,  rode  into  the  open  ground  from  the  IMadinah.  I 
regret  to  record  the  fact  that  the  holy  man  was  drunk  (whether 
upon  hashish  or  the  strong  waters  of  the  infidel,  I  know  not),  and 
to  all  outward  seeming  his  holiness  alone  sufficed  to  keep  him  on 
the  back  of  the  spirited  horse  he  bestrode.  He  went  very  near  to 
upsetting  a  store  of  fresh  vegetables  belonging  to  a  True  Believer, 
and  then  nearly  crushed  an  old  man  against  the  wall.  He  raised 
his  voice,  but  not  to  pray,  and  the  people  round  him  were  in  sore 
perplexity.  He  was  too  holy  to  remove  by  force,  and  too  drunk 
to  persuade ;  so  the  crowd,  realising  that  he  was  divinely  directed, 
raised  a  sudden  shout.  This  served.  Straightway  the  hot- 
blooded  Barb  made  a  rush  for  the  arcade  leading  to  the  Madinah, 
and  carried  the  drunken  saint  with  him,  cursing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  but  sticking  to  his  unwieldy  saddle  in  manner  that  was 
admirable  and  truly  Moorish.  If  he  had  not  been  holy  he  would 
have  been  torn  from  his  horse,  and,  in  native  parlance,  would 
have  “eaten  the  stick,”  for  drunkenness  is  a  grave  offence  in 
orthodox  Morocco. 

We  rode  back  into  the  Madinah  to  see  it  in  another  aspect. 
The  rapid  rise  of  the  sun  had  called  the  poorer  workers  to  their 
daily  tasks ;  buyers  were  congregating  round  the  market  stalls  of 
the  dealers  in  meat,  bread,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  With  perpetual 
grace  to  Allah  for  his  gift  of  custom,  the  merchants  and  their 
assistants  were  parting  with  their  wares  at  prices  far  below  any¬ 
thing  that  rules  in  the  coast  towns  of  the  Sultan’s  country.  The 
absence  of  ]My  Lord  Abd  el  Aziz  and  his  Court  had  tended  to 
lower  rates  considerably.  It  was  hard  to  realise  that  while  food 
cost  so  little,  there  were  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
within  the  city  to  whom  one  good  meal  a  day  was  something 
almost  unknown ;  yet  this  was  certainly  the  case. 

Towering  above  the  other  buyers  were  the  trusted  slaves  of 
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the  wazeers  in  residence — tall  negroes  from  the  far  south  for  the 
most  part,  hideous  men,  whose  black  faces  were  made  the  more 
black  by  contrast  with  their  white  robes.  They  moved  with  a 
certain  sense  of  dignity  and  pride  through  the  ranks  of  the  hungry 
free  men  round  them  ;  clearly,  they  were  w-ell-contented  with  their 
lot — a  curious  commentary  upon  the  European  notions  of  slavery, 
based,  to  be  sure,  upon  European  methods  with  regard  to  it. 

The  whole  formed  a  marvellous  picture,  and  how  the  pink  roses, 
the  fresh  green  mint  and  thyme,  the  orange  flowers,  and  other 
blossoms,  sw’eetened  the  narrow  bazaars,  garbage  strewn  under 
foot,  and  roofed  overhead  with  dried  leaves  of  the  palm. 

S.  L.  Bensusas. 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS. 


An  Appreciation. 

The  newspaper  Press  for  July  recorded  the  passing  away  of  the 
foremost  British  artist,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen  of  the 
Victorian  age.  Since  Ruskin  died,  no  personality  so  rare  as  that 
of  George  Frederick  Watts  has  left  us. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  a  few  reminiscences  of  his  conversa¬ 
tion  are  inwoven  with  a  brief  estimate  of  the  artist  and  of  the 
man. 

He  often  enlarged  on  the  teaching  functions  of  Art,  and  on  all 
the  great  artists — from  Phidias  to  Michael  Angelo,  from  Giotto 
to  Raphael — as  teachers  of  their  time.  He  said  he  thought  that 
Art  had  greater  things  to  do  in  years  to  come  than  it  had  yet 
accomplished.  He  believed  in  the  splendid  possibilities  yet  before 
the  race  in  this  domain,  as  in  all  others  open  to  it ;  but  the  path¬ 
ways  men  must  take  to  realise  them  were  slow  and  patient  labour 
day  by  day,  integrity,  hard  work,  self-sacrifice,  fixi+y  of  aim,  and 
joy  in  work.  “  He  was  not  sure  that  w^e  in  England  ”  (he  referred, 
he  said,  to  the  average  middle-class,  and  those  just  below’  them) 
“  had  the  same  love  of  beauty  as  the  Italian's  of  the  same  class  had, 
or  were  amenable  to  it  in  the  same  w’ay.  He  did  not  think  that 
we  English  were  a  decadent  race ;  but  this  great  and  w’ondrous 
nation  of  ours  had  lived  through  much,  accomplishing  much,  and 
possibly  it  was  near  its  meridian,  if  it  had  not  already  passed  it. 
All  nations  had  their  rise,  decline,  and  fall  :  and  how  many  nations 
have  vanished — Egypt,  Greece,  Carthage,  &c.”  The  ‘  increasing 
purpose  ’  of  the  ages  was  referred  to,  but  he  replied,  “  Yes,  I 
believe  in  it ;  but  that  purpose  is  quite  consistent  with  the  loss  of 
particular,  and  especially  of  insular,  civilisations.  The  decay  of 
nations  was  a  sad  but  perhaps  a  necessary  fact,  connected  with 
the  rise  of  new  elements,  and  types  of  greatness.  In  our  time  there 
was  a  want  of  the  heroic  (and  yet  we  had  many  heroes,  especially 
in  humble  life),  the  refined,  the  self-abnegating,  and  also  of  the 
‘  high  seriousness,’  which  Arnold  longed  for.  There  was  too  much 
scramble,  and  opinionativeness  ;  and  far  too  great  a  love  of  money, 
and  of  ease.”  He  denounced  the  worship  of  athletics,  the  craze  for 
sports,  accompanied  by  betting.  ‘‘  Many  young  children  are  pre¬ 
cocious  in  evil.  It  is  sad  to  see  them  smoking  cigarettes ;  and  the 
want  of  decorous  living  is  lamentable.  Vulgarity  is  rampant,  and 
there  is  a  change,  not  always  for  the  better,  passing  over  the  Press 
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of  the  country.  ]t  is  a  degradation  to  useful  newspapers  to  admit 
vidgar  advertisements  into  their  columns.  Old  industries  are 
vanishing,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  of  England,  and  in  the 
Highlands.  And  yet  the  world  is  advancing.  Evolution  is  a 
continuous  process,  and  better  things  are  in  store  for  man  than 
he  has  ever  known.  The  passing  away  of  old  usages  is  inevitable; 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  Scotland  your  university  students 
keep  up  their  torchlight  processions,  when  a  new  Lord  Rector  is 
installed.  I  wish  they  could  wear  coats  of  mail  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  !  ’  ’ 

He  spoke  of  the  vast  influence  of  school  teaching  in  forming 
the  character  of  a  nation.  The  teaching  of  Languages  and  of 
History  was  most  beneficial ;  but  he  wished  there  was  more  Art 
teaching  in  schools,  from  the  humblest  elementary  one  up  to  Eton 
and  the  rest.  He  referred  to  the  good  work  that  was  uncon¬ 
sciously  done  in  other  directions,  in  the  course  of  Art  teachinp 
at  school,  and  by  encouraging  the  children  of  peasant  labourers 
to  draw,  paint,  carve,  mould,  and  design.  Perhaps  the  best 
teaching  of  all  was  obtained  by  the  daily  sight  in  school,  or  on 
the  walls  of  cottage  homes,  of  authentic  pictures  of  monumental 
men  and  women. 

Referring  to  contemporary  affairs  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm 
of  Queen  Victoria,  but  added  that  she  should  have  gone  to  Ireland 
every  year ;  for  by  so  doing  she  would  have  won  the  hearts  of  the 
Irish  people,  as  much  as  she  had  captivated  the  Scots.  Also,  she 
left  the  Prince  of  Wales  too  long  out  of  touch  with  his  coming 
sphere  of  influence.  She  might  have  delegated  some  work  to 
him  to  do  in  connection  with  the  State.  He  enlarged  on  what 
we  owe  to  the  Irish  race  in  early  times,  and  to  our  Irish  inherit¬ 
ance.  It  had  done  much  for  the  nation  in  literature  and  in  war. 
While  he  liked  the  Scottish  translations  from  the  Gaelic,  ho 
liked  the  Irish  ones  better.  This  led  him  to  speak  of  England’s 
frequent  injustices  to  Ireland,  which  had  no  doubt  fostered 
democracy.  If  the  democratic  tide  wms  flowing  strongly, 
he  did  not  wonder  at  it,  for  if  we  went  back  to  the  origin  of 
property,  we  w'ould  find  that  many  of  the  ancestors  of  our  nobility 
came  by  their  estates  through  conquest  or  seizure.  The  true 
condition  of  ownership  was  service. 

Watts’s  appreciation  of  his  contemporary  artists  was  great, 
often  enthusiastic,  especially  of  Burne-Jones,  Dante  Rossetti, 
Millais,  and  Leighton,  but  also  of  others  ;  and  I  may  mention  those 
whom  I  have  heard  him  praise — Holman  Hunt,  Fred.  Walker, 
Legros,  Lady  Waterford,  Mason,  Pinwell,  Whistler.  Of  a  still 
living  Scottish  artist  he  said,  “  His  portraits  are  as  good  as  those 
of  Vandyke  or  Velasquez.  His  directness  and  suggestion  are 
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quite  as  great  as  theirs.”  Most  of  his  friends  can  recall  words 
cf  eulogy  spoken  of  his  contemporaries,  but  amongst  them  all  his 
appreciation  of  Burne-Jones  was  probably  the  keenest.  I  re¬ 
member  meeting  him  at  an  exhibition  of  his  friend’s  pictures 
in  the  New  Gallery,  shortly  after  his  death,  one  January  day 
on  my  return  from  a  Christmas  visit  to  Rome.  He  asked  me 
“  Where  have  you  come  from,  and  what  have  you  seen?  ”  When 
told,  he  said,  with  a  majestic  wave  of  his  hand  round  the  room 
in  which  we  stood,  ”  Well;  in  all  Romo  you  saw'  nothing  finer 
than  this,  nothing  finer  than  this.” 

As  a  many-sided  talker  he  had  scarce  a  rival  in  our  time.  As 
a  conversationalist  his  pow'er  was  greater  than  Ruskin’s,  while 
his  artistic  insight  was  equal  to  that  of  his  friend,  and 
his  criticism  surer-footed.  It  had  no  fads,  and  was  buttressed 
round  about  by  a  wider  culture  in  other  directions. 
The  happy  way  in  which  he  brought  in  his  parallels 
and  contrasts  in  conversation,  was  very  striking;  e.g., 
speaking  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  achievements  as  a  commander,  he 
said,  ‘‘  Could  Wellington  have  done  better  than  he  did,  or  even  so 
well?”  Referring  to  the  wife  of  one  of  our  peers,  herself  of 
noble  birth,  and  describing  the  way  in  which  she  entered  a  room, 
he  exclaimed,  “  Pallas  Athene  wasn’t  in  it.” 

Much  could  be  said  as  to  the  authors,  and  the  books,  he  loved 
best;  Homer,  the  Decameron,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Ac. ;  above  all  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  He 
spoke  to  me  w'ith  the  greatest  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Claude 
Montefioro’s  Bible  for  Home  Rending. 

As  an  artist  Watts  had  a  large  and  many-sided  inheritance,  and 
many  types  of  excellence  lived  again  in  him.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  spirit  of  Phidias,  as  well  as  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  was  in 
him.  So  W’as  that  of  Giotto,  of  Carpaccio  and  John  Bellini,  of  Da 
Vinci  and  Raphael,  of  Titian  and  Tintoretto.  He  was  the 
successor  of  them  all,  continuator  of  their  w'ork,  their  heir  in  the 
legacy  of  genius.  Hence  his  amazing  versatility.  He  so  imbibed 
their  spirit  as  to  reproduce  it  in  oil  painting,  in  fresco,  in  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  as  designer  in  metal.  And  yet  he  had  no  Master  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  ”  I  follow'ed  no  influence,”  he  said, 
“even  in  youth.”  And  if  he  called  no  man  master,  he  did  not 
found  a  school.  As  Wordsworth  said  of  Milton, 

is  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart. 

But  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  his  genius  wms  its  idealism. 
To  begin  with,  he  dispensed  w'ith  realistic  models.  He  elaborated 
subjects,  which  he  first  saw  with  the  ‘‘  inw’ard  eye,”  before  he 
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wrought  them  out  externally  on  canvas,  doing  this  with  an  origin¬ 
ality  and  directness  that  were  all  his  own.  He  said,  “  I  paint 
ideas,  not  objects ;  ”  but  by  that  he  did  not  mean  that  he  ignored 
the  real.  His  pathway  to  reality  was  constructed,  and  carried 
out,  along  ideal  lines.  In  an  ever-memorable  sentence  he  wrote. 

“  My  intention  has  not  been  so  much  to  paint  pictures  that  will 
charm  the  eye,  as  to  suggest  great  thoughts  that  will  appeal  to 
the  imagination  and  the  heart,  and  kindle  all  that  is  best  and 
noblest  in  humanity.”  And  so,  great  as  was  his  mastery  of 
technique,  and  his  power  in  draughtsmanship,  it  was  far  greater 
in  symbolic  representation,  with  what  may  be  called  a  character- 
purpose  underneath.  The  poet  just  quoted  from,  wrote  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  “  The  poet  is  a  teacher.  I  want  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  teacher,  or  as  nothing.”  Watts  acted  on  this  maxim 
as  an  artist ;  and  his  acting  on  it  is  one  key  to  his  greatness. 

And  so  he  did  more  than  any  other  nineteenth-century  teacher 
to  refute  the  maxim  that  Art  has  nothing  to  do  with  Morality,  or 
that  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good  are  disparate ;  because  he  proved 
the  opposite  by  his  owm  practice.  “  Art  for  Art’s  sake  alone” 
was  to  him  an  artistic  heresy  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  the 
mere  presence  of  a  truth  behind  the  form  and  colour  of  a  picturc 
was  not  enough.  No  one  realised  more  fully,  or  proved  better 
than  he  did,  that  the  media  through  which  artistic  truth  is  pre¬ 
sented,  or  conveyed,  must  be  as  perfect  as  technical  processes 
can  make  them  ;  but  then  he  also  saw,  and  taught,  that  they  must 
express  what  they  cannot  delineate,  that  they  must  suggest  what 
they  are  unable  to  disclose. 

And  here  comes  in  his  surpassing  use  of  allegory,  of  clear  and 
noble  symbolism  in  pictures,  where  ideas  are  “  half  concealed, 
yet  half  revealed.”  Allegory  was  to  Watts  what  his  ‘‘  dramatic- 
lyric  ”  work  in  verse  was  to  Browning — one  of  the  media  by 
which  truth  could  best  of  all  be  discerned,  although  disclosed 
through  veils.  And  in  all  of  it,  as  wrought  out  by  him,  there  was 
nothing  strained  or  unreal ;  although  much  was  elusive  at  first 
sight.  We  cannot  imagine  Watts  attempting  such  a  mosaic  as 
Raphael’s  in  the  Chigi  chapel,  where  the  subject  is  ‘‘God 
creating  the  Stars  ” — a  picture  full  of  artifice,  and  in  which 
the  grotesquerie  of  the  theme  wholly  overpowers  the  grace 
of  the  angel-boys.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  imagine  the 
uninitiated  realist  looking  at  his  Fugue,  and  being  as  perplexed 
to  find  its  meaning,  as  readers  of  Browning’s  One  Way  of 
Love  and  Another  Way  of  Love  occasionally  are  to  understand 
the  latter.  The  obscurity  of  some  of  his  pictures  to  the  common 
eye,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  artist  saw  so  much 
to  which  the  common  eye  is  blind.  But  most  of  his  symbols 
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are  clear  as  crystal.  His  Hope  is  like  Browning’s  Abt  Vogler, 
or  his  Rohhi  Ben  Ezra,  or  his  Guardian  Angel.  In  Love  and 
Death,  where  Love  tries  to  stay  the  appeal  of  the  last  enemy; 
in  Love  and  Life,  in  w'hich  the  former  guides  and  protects  the 
latter;  in  Time,  Death,  and  Judgment,  and  in  Love  Triumphant, 
we  have  a  single  great  thought  presented  to  us,  unobscured 
by  complex  side-suggestions — as  was  the  case  in  that  great 
contemjxirary  picture  The  Light  of  the  World.  It  is  the  com¬ 
bination  of  this  clear,  direct  allegory,  this  unambiguous  ideal 
teaching,  with  exceeding  fineness  of  contour  and  warmth  of  colour, 
that  has  made  his  pictures  appeal  w'ith  such  a  charm  alike  to 
the  educated  and  half-educated  classes. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  subjects  chosen  for  his  allegory 
were  not  sought  in  the  distant  past,  or  even  in  the  present,  but 
rather  in  the  perennial  and  ever-present  symbolism  of  the  world ; 
and  realising,  as  he  did,  the  impotence  of  language  to  disclose 
what  lies  deepest  in  man — although  his  power  over  the  resources 
of  the  English  tongue  was  great — he  dealt  with  the  “open 
secret  ’’  of  the  world  through  the  medium  of  Art.  In  all  his  work 
he  was  artist  first,  teacher  afterwards;  artist  pure  and  simple, 
while  in  insight  he  was  seer  and  prophet.  No  one  could  be  long 
in  his  presence  without  realising  that  his  knowledge  of  ultimate 
problems  was  as  wide,  and  his  acquaintance  with  them  as  deep, 
as  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  familiarity  with  classical 
themes,  with  History  and  Antiquities,  is  seen  in  several  of  his 
works ;  but  his  appreciation  of  the  great  questions  of  the  ages — 
their  partial  solutions  and  abiding  mysteries — is  disclosed  in 
many  others.  It  is  for  this  reason,  even  more  than  for  his 
versatility  and  many-sidedness,  that  some  have  presumed  to  think 
of  him  as  the  Shakespeare  of  British  Art.  He  was  certainly  far 
wider  in  his  range  than  Sir  Joshua,  Gainsborough,  or  Haydon ; 
while  there  was  an  elevation,  a  majesty,  and  magnificence  about 
his  work,  which  was  absent  from  theirs. 

His  allegoric  teaching  culminated  in  those  paintings  which  refer 
to  Death  and  the  Future.  In  those  already  mentioned,  and  in 
Sic  Transit  Gloria  Mundi,  The  Messenger,  Death  Crowning 
Innocence,  Love  Triumphant,  but  above  all  in  The  Court  of 
Death,  the  ever  fascinating  yet  mysterious  subject  was  dealt 
with  from  many  different  points  of  view.  He  wished  to 
help  men  to  realise  that  Lfeath  was  not  only  inevitable  and 
natural,  but  that  it  w'as  a  friend  not  an  enemy.  “  I  want,’’  he 
said,  “  to  destroy  the  notion  that  it  is  ‘  the  king  of  terrors.’  ’’ 
Again ,  “  my  favourite  thought  recognises  Death  as  the  kind  nurse 
who  says,  ‘Now'  then,  children,  you  must  go  to  bed,  and  wake 
up  in  the  morning.’  ’’  In  the  Sic  Transit — with  its  magni- 
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ficent  motto,  “  What  I  spent,  I  had ;  What  I  saved,  I  lost ;  What 
1  gave,  T  have” — the  truth  is  indirectly  taught  which  culminates 
in  The  Court  of  Death.  Of  the  former  picture  he  said,  “It 
conveys  some  of  the  lessons  I  would  teach ;  at  the  end  of  life,  a 
man  has  simply  to  leave  behind  the  things  he  most  prizes.”  But 
in  the  latter  a  much  loftier  note  is  struck.  The  central  idea  of 
that  great  painting  is  far  nobler  than  w’hat  is  conveyed  in  Love 
and  Death,  in  which  we  see  and  feel  the  pathos  of  resisting  love 
before  resistless  doom.  He  said  to  me,  when  expounding  this 
later  picture  in  Little  Holland  House,  and  at  Limnerslease,  “1 
want  to  take  aw'ay  the  terribleness  of  Death,  and  the  irrational 
shrinking  of  men  and  w'omen  before  it.  It  is  the  same  as  that 
which  underlies  the  whole  of  In  Memoriam.  I  ventured  to 
refer  to  the  w^ell-known  lines  :  — 

Thou  takest.  not  away,  O  death ! 

Thou  strikest;  ab.sence  perisheth. 

He  said,  “  Yes;  but  my  aim  is  to  represent  Death  as  a  gracious 
Mother,  calling  her  children  home.  Y'^ou  see,  I  could  not  make 
the  central  figure  in  that  picture  a  man.  It  is  a  Woman,  a 
Queen,  a  Goddess,  a  Mother.  She  summons  her  children,  and 
they  come  to  her  gladly.  The  peer  lays  down  his  coronet,  the 
warrior  his  sw'ord  ;  the  maiden  lies  down  to  sleep.  The  child,  too, 
is  there,  for  youth  as  well  as  age  must  die.  Above  them  are  two 
figures,  one  on  either  side.  On  the  left  hand  there  is  Mystery, 
the  impenetrable  mystery  of  death  ;  while  on  the  right  there  is 
Hope,  hope  for  the  future.  But  the  central  idea,  and  the  central 
fact,  is  the  joyous  benignant  Mother;  a  goddess,  and  more  than 
a  goddess,  calling  her  children  home.” 

It  is  questionable  if  any  theological,  argumentative,  or  jioetical 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  Death  and  the  Future  has  taught  the 
world  more  than  this  picture  has  done.  Certainly  no  Platonic 
dialogue,  or  Stoical  treatise,  has  excelled  it.  And  it  shows,  more 
than  his  other  w’orks  do,  that  Watts  was,  in  a  really  profound 
sense,  a  religious  artist;  although  not  in  the  way  in  which  the 
chief  Italians  of  the  Middle  Age,  from  Cimabue  to  Kaphael, 
w^ere.  He  did  not  give  us  “Holy  Families,”  “  Annunciations,” 
pictures  of  the  “Nativity,”  the  “Crucifixion,”  or  the  “Flight 
into  Egypt,”  (Itc.  He  dealt  rather  with  the  fundamental  verities, 
and  even  tried  to  penetrate  the  arcana  of  belief.  And  so,  as 
already  said,  his  message  was  to  all  the  Churches.  He  was  too 
wise  a  man  to  proclaim  himself  a  teacher,  too  complete  an  artist 
to  obtrude  an  ethical  aim  in  his  pictures.  But  throughout  his 
whole  career,  dealing  with  the  deep  things  of  our  humanity  and 
the  mysteries  that  underlie  our  common  life,  his  aim  was  to 
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hearten  his  conleinporaries  by  unfolding  those  fair  ideals  and 
hopes  with  which  his  own  mind  was  full.  Even  when  historical 
or  legendary  subjects  were  selected  by  him,  it  was  those  which 
had  a  perennial  lesson  that  were  chosen  ;  not  those  which  reflected 
a  passing  Zeitgeist,  but  subjects  which  were  relevant  to  any  and 
to  every  age. 

We  must  not  forget  that  he  almost  brought  about 
the  re-introduction  of  fresco  work  into  England.  As  all  who 
have  follow’ed  his  career  are  aware,  its  turning  jxiint  was  his 
obtaining  one  of  the  first  premiums  of  ^6300  offered  for  decorative 
designs  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Westminster.  With  a  wise  prescience,  Benjamin 
Haydon  had  said,  “  If  the  Commission  heroically  adopts  fresco, 
the  effect  on  British  Art  will  be  tremendous.  That  province 
I  know  to  be  a  silent  volcano.”  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  tell 
the  story  of  Watts’s  Cnractacus,  or  his  Alfred  inciting  the  Saxons 
to  resist  the  Landing  of  the  Danes,  or  his  later  (and  greater) 
fresco  of  Justice  for  the  Hall  of  Lincoln’s  Inn;  but  his 
appreciation  of  mural  painting  on  a  large  scale  dealing  with  his¬ 
toric  subjects  was  such  that  he  made  the  most  generous  offers 
towards  its  realisation.  Everyone  knows  of  his  offer  to  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  to  decorate  the 
hall  of  Euston  Station  with  groups  illustrative  of  the  progress  of 
the  race.  Had  the  offer  been  accepted,  and  the  work  executed, 
it  would  probably  have  perished  by  this  time,  as  fresco  cannot 
live  long  uninjured  by  the  fogs  and  darkness  of  our  climate,  and 
least  of  all  in  London.  But  the  offer  to  adorn  a  railway  station 
with  pictures  of  Cosmos  can  never  be  forgotten  ;  and  had  it  been 
realised,  the  result  would  probably  have  eclipsed  the  Lincoln’s 
Inn  achievement  of  1859. 

His  dream  of  a  great  hall  to  be  filled  with  frescoes,  illustrating 
not  only  English  life,  character,  and  history,  but  memorialising 
the  noble  deeds  of  all  time — pictures  which  would  be  a  school  of 
teaching  as  well  as  a  source  of  delight  to  thousands — was 
utopian.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  magnificent  idea ;  and  if  its 
realisation  ever  comes,  it  must  wait  for  the  advent  of  another  artist 
like  himself. 

Rnskin  spoke  of  him  as  “  the  only  real  painter  of  History  or 
Thought  we  have  in  England.”  That  was  doubtless  an  exagger¬ 
ation,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  very 
greatest.  And  yet  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  us  to  realise  the 
extent  of  his  greatness,  since  his  pictures  are  dispiu’sed  in  places 
so  far  apart.  It  would  certainly  be  a  great  thing  for  the  nation 
if  as  many  of  them  as  arc  removable — and  there  are  between  700 
and  800— could  be  brought  together  for  a  time  in  a  great  loan 
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exhibition,  similar  to  that  of  the  works  of  Burne-Jones  in  the 
New  Gallery  some  years  ago,  or  the  smaller  collection  of  his  own 
pictures  in  the  same  gallery  in  1896-7. 

Watts  was  a  distinguished  portrait  painter  for  more  than  fifty 
years ;  and  most  of  his  contemporaries  of  eminence  sat  to  him 
on  his  own  invitation.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  portrait-painter  the 
wide  world  over  ever  did  this  in  the  same  way,  and  certainly  no 
one  has  done  it  for  a  similar  reason,  viz.,  that  he  might  gift  their 
likenesses  to  the  nation.  His  divining  instinct  told  him  who  were 
the  representative  men  whom  it  was  desirable  to  include  in  his 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  his  valhalla  of  the  illustrious.  He  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  sittings  from  all  whom  he  wished  to 
paint,  hut  his  list  is  a  very  remarkable  one;  and  no  portrait- 
painter  was  ever  less  photographic.  Mere  outward  resemblance 
was  not  his  aim,  but  the  portrayal  of  character  behind  the 
features,  a  likeness  hinted  or  suggested  rather  than  wrought  out. 
As  expression  is  for  ever  changing,  many  varying  moods  have  to  be 
combined  in  a  unity  made  permanent  through  form  and  colour. 
More  than  that ;  the  central  dominant  expression ,  the  individuality 
of  the  individual,  the  speciality  of  his  character,  has  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  represented.  Tennyson’s  lines  in  the  Idylls  of  the 
King  were  written  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  Watts  as 
portrait-artist  : — 

As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face 
Divinely  through  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face. 

The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life 
Live  for  his  children  ever  at  its  best. 

And  how  true  this  is  of  almost  all  his  portraits.  He  is  said  to 
have  liked  best  his  rendering  of  the  features  of  his  brother  artist, 
Burne-Jones ;  hut  others  in  his  great  gallery  are  quite  as  fine — 
Lords  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe.  Lauwence,  Lytton,  and  Tennyson, 
Mr.  Russell-Gurney,  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham,  George  Meredith. 
Joachim,  dm.  In  a  collected  gallery  of  his  works  the  variety  of  the 
types  presented  to  us  would  be  very  noticeable.  We  would  find 
the  innocence  of  girlhood,  the  purity  of  womanhood,  the  strength 
of  manhood,  the  patience  of  age,  the  contentedness  of  labour, 
the  power  of  intellect,  the  expectancy  of  youth,  the  wisdom  of 
maturity,  the  serenity  of  departing  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
had  his  early  wish  been  realised,  he  would  have  been  our  fresco- 
painter  on  a  national  scale,  par  excellence;  but  then  the  world 
would  have  never  seen  his  magnificent  series  of  idylls,  odes,  and 
sonnets  on  canvas ;  great  epics  pushing  all  these  aside. 

As  a  colourist  he  had  perhaps  his  equals  amongst  nineteenth 
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century  men,  but  scarcely  a  rival.  Millais  and  Burne-Jones  sur¬ 
passed  him  in  some  directions;  but,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  Venetians — and  perhaps  to  Tintoretto  rather 
than  to  Titian — to  find  canvases  at  once  more  gorgeous  and  more 
delicate ;  while  for  colour  subservient  to  an  ethereal  ideal  aim  he 
had  no  rival  in  his  time.  He  was  very  modest  in  his  estimate  of 
himself  as  a  colourist;  and  would,  perhaps,  have  admitted  that 
he  was  conventional  now  and  then,  in  the  way  in  which  he 
rendered  the  billowy  fringes  of  his  drapery,  his  flesh  tints,  or  his 
clouds.  A  learner  to  the  very  end,  he  once  said  to  me  in  the 
studio  at  Little  Holland  House  without  the  faintest  soup<;on  of 
pretence — for  affectation  was  impossible  to  him — “I  think  if  I 
live,  I  shall  be  a  colourist  yet  ”  !  He  had  been  lamenting  his  own 
failures,  and  praising  the  success  of  others  when  he  said  it.  His 
landscape  colour  was  occasionally  as  fine  as  that  of  Turner ;  while 
to  equal  its  rich  symbolism  we  must  go  back  to  Francois  Millet. 
As  in  portraiture  so  in  landscape-art,  he  was  never  a  mere 
copyist;  or,  while  reproducing  Nature  he  drew’  out  its  ideality, 
and  combined  details  so  as  to  present  us  with  an  allegory.  Like 
our  English  Millais  in  his  Autumn  Leaves,  his  Harbour  of  Refuge 
and  his  Vagrants,  or  Frederick  Walker  in  his  Plough,  or  Mason 
in  his  Harvest  Moon,  he  was  a  symbolist  in  his  landscape-art. 
Such  pictures  as  The  Dove  that  returned  in  the  Evening,  The 
Dove  that  returned  not  again,  Neptune’s  Horses,  Good  luck  to 
your  fishing,  or  The  Mid-day  Rest,  are  landscape-allegories. 
And  when  he  dealt  with  Nature  pure  and  simple,  as  in  his  sunset 
pictures  of  Western  Scotland,  his  Naples,  the  Bay  and  Vesuvius, 
his  Carrara  Mountains  from  Pisa,  or  his  Mount  Ararat,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  strength  and  refinement,  of  meaning  and  delicacy, 
carries  the  spectator  beyond  the  actual.  Quite  as  much  as  our 
idealist  poets  do,  he  show^ed  us. 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 

His  achievements  in  sculpture  were  such  as  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  had  he  given  himself  to  it  exclusively,  after  his  early 
initiation  through  the  Elgin  marbles,  he  might  have  become 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  Europe  since  Michael  Angelo.  As  a 
youth  he  learned  much  in  the  studio  of  William  Behnes,  hut  it 
was  his  study  of  the  Elgin  marbles  that  enabled  him  to  produce 
his  Clytie;  and  the  Greek  spirit  of  the  Periclean  age  breathes 
through  all  his  statuary,  as  it  does  through  much  of  his  mural 
painting  and  through  such  single  figures  as  Psyche.  Hugh 
Lupus  is  a  magnificent  statue,  but  his  greatest  work  in  sculpture 
is  undoubtedly  that  which  finds  a  temporary  resting-place  in  the 
quadrangle  of  Burlington  House,  viz..  Physical  Energy,  originally 
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intended  for  the  Thames  Embankment,  but  to  he  shortly  placed 
near  the  grave  of  Cecil  Rhodes  on  the  Matoppo  Hills  in  South 
Africa.  When  seen  on  a  height,  and  from  a  distance,  its  power 
will  be  apparent.  The  court-yard  where  it  is  at  present  is  the 
worst  possible  place  for  such  a  colossal  subject.  Its  designer  and 
executor  worked  at  it  oil'  and  on  for  twenty  years,  as  he  worked 
at  The  Court  of  Death. 

Of  no  sculptor  or  painter — not  even  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael — can  it  be  said  that  they  never  failed  in  their  work ;  but 
there  are,  perhaps,  fewer  failures  to  bo  recorded  in  the  long  list 
of  Watts’s  productions  than  in  those  of  any  other 

in  the  artist-list  enrolled. 

He  was  a  master  in  form,  design,  invention,  colour,  atmosphere, 
character,  suggestion,  ideality.  We  find  in  him  the  classic  and  the 
renaissance  spirit,  the  ancient  and  the  modern;  and  yet  he  was 
pre-eminently  our  great  nineteenth  century  English  artist. 

When  his  life  is  written  with  authority — its  story  is  already 
told  in  his  pictures — we  shall  obtain  reliable  information  as  to 
many  of  the  influences  which  shaped  and  determined  his  career. 
We  shall  know  what  Florence  did  for  him,  and  Rome  and  Holland 
House,  what  Halicarnasus  and  Egypt  did.  Admired  and  honoured 
wherever  he  went,  he  lived  an  unobtrusive  life  ;  apart  from  others, 
though  not  a  recluse.  He  never  thought  of  “pleasing  the 
public,”  or  “  painting  to  order.”  He  followed  the  guidance  of 
his  own  ideals,  at  first  along  a  somewhat  lonely  road.  More 
versatile  and  eclectic  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  he  allied  him¬ 
self  to  no  school,  owed  allegiance  to  no  masters,  save  the  great 
Greek  sculptors.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
sympathising  with  men,  and  appreciating  movements  with 
which  he  could  not  identify  himself,  viz.,  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 
He  could  not  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  cult.  His  fresco-work 
in  the  Ilemicycle  of  Laicgivers  had  been  too  Raphaelesque  to 
permit  of  his  being  swept  forward  on  a  new  current  of  romance, 
great  as  it  was.  But  he  appreciated  (none  more  so)  the  aims 
and  honoured  the  successes  of  Rossetti,  Madox  Brown, 
Holman  Hunt,  Millais,  and  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood. 

It  is  specially  noteworthy  that  from  the  first  he  did  not  set  him¬ 
self  to  copy  even  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors.  He  studied  them 
all,  in  London  Florence  and  Rome,  took  mental  notes  of  them 
all,  assimilated  what  was  best  in  them  all,  schooled  himself  by 
their  excellence,  follow’ed  their  example,  hut  did  not  copy  them. 
He  worked  with  rarest  modesty  and  self-abnegation ;  and  his 
greatness  came  out  in  his  silence  before  the  masterpieces  which 
he  reverenced,  quite  as  much  as  in  his  ceaseless  labour  for 
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posterity.  The  stremiousiiess  of  that  labour,  and  his  pursuit  of 
the  ideal,  found  expression  in  the  motto  carved  on  his  sundial  in 
the  garden  at  Limnerslease, 

Tlie  utmost  for  the  highest. 

The  titles  chosen  by  artists  for  their  pictures  are  often 
significant,  and  some  of  those  selected  by  Watts  were  poems  in 
embryo.  As  many  of  Browning’s  poems  were  both  theses  and 
pictures  in  verse,  so  many  of  Watts’s  pictures  were  theses  in  form 
and  colour,  illustrations  of  ideal  truth  on  canvas.  But  the 
titles  he  gave  them  were  often  studies  in  symbolism,  and  they 
suggested  more  than  they  disclosed.  I  once  asked  him  if  he 
would  give  us  a  picture  that  might  be  called  The  Strength  of 
the  Hills  is  His.  He  replied,  “  1  cannot  use  that  title.  It  is  too 
great  for  me.  1  have  sometimes  thought  of  The  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  That  I  might  use,  but  not 
the  other.”  He  added,  ”  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  full  oi 
titles  for  the  painter  of  allegory.  So  are  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  some  of  the  Psalms.”  ‘‘  But,  of  the  greatest 
of  all  time,  how  true  it  is,  ‘  never  man  spake  like  this  man.’ 
You  read  through  all  the  literature  of  the  East,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Rome,  and  where  do  you  come  across  a  sentence  like  this,  ‘  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me?  ’  ” 

What  he  has  written,  or  spoken,  of  his  own  convictions  as  to 
Art,  and  his  own  practice  of  it,  has  a  special  interest  and  value  to 
posterity.  In  the  year  1890,  when  he  resolved  not  to  claim  his 
right  as  an  R.A.  to  send  pictures  to  Burlington  House,  but  to 
let  his  work  be  judged  each  year  by  the  committee  on  its  merits, 
he  wrote,  “  In  my  seventy-fourth  year,  I  cannot  be  certain  of 
being  up  to  my  old  level,  and  1  have  asked  for  severe  judgment 
from  the  Committee  of  Selection,  and  the  Hanging  Committee, 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  not  disgracing  the  Academy  and  myself ; 
so  I  may  have  nothing  there.  Of  course,  it  is  probable  that  the 
council  may  find  my  contributions  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  hang, 
but  I  am  very  sincere  in  my  desire  to  have  my  work  judged  even 
severely.  We  have  seen  deplorable  examples  of  the  failure  of 
eye  and  hand,  and  I  much  desire  not  to  be  added  to  the  number.” 

So  late  as  in  1897  he  wrote,  ‘‘  I  am  always  gratified  when  I 
find  the  drift  of  my  efforts  recognised.  That  may  be  accepted 
as  a  certain  measure  of  success.  Contemjwrary  opinion  as  to  the 
merit  of  technical  accomplishment ,  I  do  not  find  much  satisfaction 
in;  knowing  how  much  such  opinion  varies,  as  time  goes  on.” 

Very  characteristic,  too,  was  his  habit  of  intermitting  work  on 
a  particular  picture  to  take  up  another,  and  again  to  lay  the 
latter  down.  Doing  his  work  by  instalments,  with  intervals  for 
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fresh  survey  and  reconsideration ;  this  was  to  him  the  rest  that 
fitted  for  toil.  His  relaxation  was  not  idleness,  but  change  of 
work. 

His  great  kindness  to  animals,  and  his  sympathy  with  the 
associations  for  preventing  cruelty  to  them,  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  I  remember  his  denunciation  of  what  he  called  the 
“  barbarious  custom  ”  of  cutting,  or  docking,  horses’  tails.  He  said 
“  It  destroyed  their  beauty,  and  robbed  them  of  one  of  Nature’s 
gifts.  On  artistic,  as  well  as  on  humanitarian  grounds,  it  was 
to  be  condemned.” 

It  was  one  of  the  aims  of  his  life  to  preserve  through  his  Art 
the  memory  of  brave  deeds,  done  by  brave  men  and  women  in 
humble  life.  He  planned,  and  in  fact  carried  out,  the  idea  of 
erecting  tablet-inscriptions  to  their  memory  in  gardens  and  other 
public  places ;  setting  forth  the  heroism  of  acts  that  resulted 
in  serious  injury,  or  loss  of  life,  in  the  effort  to  save  the  lives  of 
others ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  of  tributes  to  him 
that  this  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  carried  out  more  fully  still. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  memorial  w’all  at  St.  Botolph’s,  Alders- 
gate-street,  are  likely  to  be  folio w^ed  by  the  erection  of  a  hall  or 
park  at  Guildford  for  a  similar  purpose.  Amongst  the  schemes 
which  he  cherished  was  the  ”  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Associa¬ 
tion,”  which  ranks  with  the  ‘‘Kyrle  Society,”  the  ‘‘  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Public  Parks  and  Gardens,”  and  the 
‘‘National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest,  and  Natural 
Beauty,”  as  one  of  the  best  means  for  bringing  the  influence  of 
Art  to  bear  on  the  daily  life  and  surroundings  of  the  poor.  He 
firmly  believed  that  many  of  the  working-classes  could  learn  the 
meaning  of  what  was  good  and  true,  for  themselves  and  others, 
if  they  entered  into  these  realms  by  the  gate  called  Beautiful. 

He  saw,  as  few  have  done,  that  high  Art  was  an  inheritance 
for  the  many,  not  the  property  of  the  esoteric  few%  but  a 
privilege  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  w'omen,  and  children. 
Similarly,  that  its  mission  was  to  all  sects  and  parties.  He 
dedicated  one  of  his  pictures.  The  Spirit  of  Christianity ,  “  to  all 
the  churches  ”  ;  and  certainly  the  truth  it  teaches  is  one  which 
may  appeal  to  Christian,  Jew,  Mahomedan,  Buddhist,  and  Parsee 
alike. 

Another  of  his  suggestions  was  that  frescoes  or  oil-pictures, 
representing  great  men  or  great  events,  or  illustrations  of  great 
truths,  should  be  painted  on  the  walls  of  class-rooms  in  our  chief 
public  schools  during  the  long  summer  holidays,  when  there  was 
time  for  the  execution  of  the  task.  He  believed  that  the  sight, 
and  the  study,  of  such  paintings  w^ould  be  an  education  to  the 
boys  and  girls  when  they  returned ;  and  certainly  if  mural 
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tablets  in  halls  or  corridors  or  class-rooms — recording  the  names 
of  prize-winners,  or  of  old  pupils,  who  afterwards  distinguished 
themselves,  or  fell  in  battle  for  their  country — are  useful  for 
their  successors  at  school,  such  pictures  as  Watts  desired  to  have 
painted  and  hung  up  might  embody  lessons  quite  as  useful. 

He  retained  a  young  man’s  heart  in  old  age,  while  almost  all 
his  comrades  had  predeceased  him.  Euskin’s  death  grieved  him 
much.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  managed  to  include  him 
in  his  National  Gallery  of  Portraits,  and  sent  a  laurel  spray  to 
Coniston  churchyard — as  he  had  sent  a  similar  tribute  to  West¬ 
minster,  at  the  funerals  of  Browning  and  Tennyson — remarking, 
“  This  is  the  last.” 

At  his  own  funeral  service  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  read  as  scripture  lesson  the  ever-memorable  prayer  from 
Ecclesiasticus,  beginning,  “  Let  us  now  praise  famous  men,  and 
the  fathers  that  begat  us.  Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace,  but 
their  name  liveth  for  evermore”  ;  and,  although  the  immortality 
of  all  the  ‘‘  works  of  art  and  man’s  device  ”  is  merely  relative 
and  only  for  a  time,  it  is  certain  that  the  achievements  of  our 
great  nineteenth-century  painter  will  live,  and  profoundly  in¬ 
fluence  thousands  in  the  era  on  which  we  have  entered,  and  in 
the  others  that  are  to  follow  it. 

William  Knight. 
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Seldom  in  modern  times  has  any  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  affairs  ecclesiastical  created  a  crisis  so  momentous  and  far- 
reaching  as  that  which  has  followed  the  judgment  delivered  by 
the  Supreme  Appellate  Judiciary,  on  August  1st,  in  the  Scottish 
Free  Church  Appeal  Case.  This  startling  decision  has  called 
attention  to  the  old  recurrent  conflict  between  new  phases  of 
opinion  and  old  trusts  concerning  property  held  by  Noncomformist 
churches,  or  other  societies  and  associations. 

Although  the  history  of  the  case  is  familiar  now  to  the  reading 
public,  it  may  be  expedient  here  that  the  story  in  outline  should, 
at  the  outset,  be  re-told.  In  1900,  the  United  Free  Church  was 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  majority  of  the  Free  Church  with  the 
entire  body  of  the  United  Presbyterians,  the  long  labour  of 
Principal  Eainy  consummated,  and  a  new  organisation  placed 
in  the  field  of  Church  politics  in  Scotland  almost  equal  in  respect 
of  numbers  and  resources  to  the  Established  Church.  The  small 
minority  opposed  to  this  union  inside  the  Free  Church  seceded, 
held  some  of  the  churches  and  manses  by  force,  defying  authority 
to  the  extent,  in  one  instance,  of  a  month’s  imprisonment,  and 
retained  the  denomination  of  “  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland.” 
As  their  fathers  left  a  “  vitiated  ”  Establishment  on  purpose  to 
preserve  the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  National  Church,  so  they 
refused  to  enter  the  new  union,  in  order,  by  standing  out,  to  save 
the  principles,  doctrines,  and  purposes  identified  with  the  Dis¬ 
ruption  of  1843.  This  minority  of  not  more  than  twenty-seven 
ministers  and  as  many  congregations,  mostly  located  in  fastnesses 
beyond  the  Grampians,  is  now  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
with  Presbytery,  Assembly,  Moderator — in  short,  with  the  offices 
and  institutions,  on  a  condensed  scale,  which  are  essential  in 
Presbyterian  polity.  These  few  determined  people  claim  to  be 
the  faithful  remnant  of  the  Disruptionists.  Like  Milton’s 
Abdiel,  “  unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified,”  nor  moved  to 
“  swerve  from  truth  ”  or  “  change  their  constant  mind,”  they 
claim  to  have  kept  their  loyalty,  their  love,  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Disruption  through  all  the  temptations  of  an  age 
in  thought  Pyrrhonist,  in  morality  lax,  and  in  religion  Latitudin- 
arian.  On  the  assumption  that  they  alone  were  the  Free  Church, 
they  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Civil  Courts  in  their  defence.  The 
Court  of  Session — both  the  Ordinary  and  the  Inner  Courts— 
decided  in  favour  of  the  United  Free  Church.  Home-made  law 
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could  not  satisfy  the  minority,  and,  on  appeal,  the  House  of 
Lords  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  declaring 
the  remnant  to  be  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  finding  that 
the  United  Free  Church  was  a  modern  composite  body  w’hich, 
on  the  evidence  of  its  ambidextrous  and  Latitudinarian  con¬ 
stitution,  had  abandoned  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  principles 
held  by  the  Disruptionists.  In  consequence  of  this  decision, 
the  property  of  the  Free  Church,  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  union 
of  1900,  now  belongs  to  the  remnant  of  the  Disruptionists. 

From  the  side  of  the  losing  United  Free  Church  a  bitter  cry 
has  arisen  against  this  finality  in  law.  The  decision  is  formally 
accepted,  yet  denounced  as  unjust  and  incompetent,  as  denying 
toleration  and  the  right  to  change  its  creed  to  an  autonomous 
body ;  and  there  are  murmurs  about  of  the  necessity  of  an  appeal 
to  Parliament.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  consequences 
of  the  judgment  present  an  aspect  of  scandalous  and  intolerable 
injustice.  Accustomed  in  a  period  of  triumphant  democracy  to 
regulate  all  things  by  the  count  of  heads,  a  decree  which  sub¬ 
ordinates  the  will  of  a  majority  of  ninety-seven  people  in  every 
hundred  to  the  resisting  will  of  the  minority  of  three  strikes  us 
as  finding  its  place  in  one  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  comedies.  Churches 
particularly,  inasmuch  as  they  believe  that  they  are  under  Divine 
guidance,  and  associate  bodies  of  all  kinds,  by  thinking,  by 
transacting,  in  the  medium  of  majorities  habitually,  grow  blind 
to  the  state  of  the  law’,  and  dream  of  a  deposit  of  unlimited  power 
in  the  sacred  principle  of  a  majority  vote.  Besides,  it  seems 
the  rankest  injustice  to  transfer  more  than  one  million  in  invested 
funds,  nearly  a  thousand  church  buildings,  three  superior  colleges 
devoted  to  the  training  of  Divinity  students  (one  in  Edinburgh, 
another  in  Glasgow,  and  a  third  in  Aberdeen),  the  magnificent 
Assembly  Hall  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  offices  attached,  probably 
also  much  property  in  foreign  missions,  from  the  United  Free 
Church  to  this  remnant  of  Disruptionists,  the  custodians  of  the 
dying  embers  of  Obscurantism  in  Scotland.  With  intelligence 
and  a  passionate  heart  have  the  Scottish  people  loved  freedom, 
and  freedom’s  battle,  through  all  the  six  centuries  that  divide 
the  present  time  from  the  War  of  Independence.  Conservative 
in  his  modes  of  churchism,  the  Scot  at  home  is,  at  the  same 
time,  too  intellectual  an  organism  to  remain  impervious  for  very 
long  to  new  revealings  of  truth.  The  United  Free  Church 
embodies  to-day  much  of  the  best  scholarship,  the  sw’eetest 
toleration,  the  foremost  culture  of  Scotland.  For  the  purest  ends 
of  Christianity  it  has,  now  for  four  brilliant  years,  employed  the 
amalgamated  funds  and  properties.  The  spirit  of  progress 
characteristic  of  this  age  is  not  an  alien  in  its  councils.  And  so, 
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to  deprive  the  United  Church  of  this  stupendous  temporal  instru¬ 
ment,  leaving  it  like  Samson  shorn  of  his  locks,  to  the  average 
untrained  observation  looks  an  injustice  that  must  call  to  earth 
and  Heaven  alike  for  redress,  and  almost  justify  rebellion. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  many  onlooking  students  of  the 
case,  whose  sympathies  are  with  progress,  who  perceive  the 
grotesque  absurdity  of  endowing  the  twenty-seven  surviving 
literal  Disruptionists  with  the  whole  of  the  temporalities  at  stake, 
are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Lords 
for  sound  law,  based  upon  logic  not  to  be  refuted.  Bad  theology, 
or  defective  Church  history,  is  not  incompatible  with  good  law. 

“  In  the  controversy  which  has  arisen,”  remarked  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  ‘‘it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  Court  of  Law  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  a  particular 
doctrine.”  It  is  unnecessary  that  the  judge  should  be  the 
theologian  as  well,  before  he  shall  be  qualified  to  interpret  the 
relevancy  of  the  law  of  property  in  trust  in  the  case  of  a  schism. 
The  function  of  the  Court  is  to  find  an  answer  to  Shylock’s 
interrogation — ‘‘  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond?  ”  For  the 
law  of  property  is  one,  whether  the  object  for  which  it  has  been 
accumulated  be  the  development  of  Rhodesia,  or  the  restoration 
of  Protection,  or  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  or  the 
diffusion  of  the  Christian  evangel. 

In  this  Free  Church  case,  the  decision  of  the  Lords — by  five 
to  two — was  based  upon  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon  in 
the  precedent  of  Craigdallie  v.  Aikman.  The  law'  w'as  made,  a 
finished  article ;  the  Lords  were  called  upon  to  determine  the 
relevancy,  or  application,  of  this  law  to  the  case  in  point.  ‘‘I 
do  not  differ,”  said  Lord  Macnaghten,  who  was  with  Lord 
Lindley  in  the  minority,  ‘‘  from  any  of  your  Lordships  as  to  the 
law.”  These  two  Lords  of  the  minority  did  not  reject  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  law  as  unsound,  but  held  that,  being  the  law,  it  had 
not  been  contravened  in  the  union  of  1900.  Lord  Eldon’s 
decision  was  all  the  more  apposite,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  given 
in  connection  with  a  case  of  schism  in  a  congregation  of  early 
Scottish  Dissenters.  The  important  sentences  in  the  passage 
quoted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  are  as  follows  :  — 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  English  law  on  this  subject,  if 
property  was  given  in  trust  for  A.  B.  C.,  forming  a  congregation  for 
religious  worship,  if  the  instrument  provided  for  the  case  of  a  schism, 
then  the  Court  would  act  upon  it.  But  if  there  was  no  such  provision  in 
the  instrument,  and  the  congregation  happened  to  divide,  he  did  not 
find  that  the  law  of  England  would  execute  the  trust  for  a  religious  society 
at  the  expense  of  a  forfeiture  of  their  property  by  those  adhering  to  the 
opinions  and  principles  in  which  the  congregation  had  originally  united. 
He  found  no  case  which  authorised  him  to  say  that  the  Court  would  enforce 
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such  a  trust,  not  for  those  who  adhered  to  the  original  principles  of  the 
society,  but  merely  with  a  reference  to  the  majority,  and  much  less  if 
those  Avho  changed  their  opinions,  instead  of  being  a  majority,  did  not 
form  one  in  ten  of  those  who  had  originally  contributed,  which  was  the 
principle  here. 

Now,  the  hypothetical  clause  in  the  above  decision  is  crucial  :  — 
“If  the  instrument  provided  for  the  case  of  a  schism,  then 
the  Court  would  act  upon  it.”  Nothing  w’hatever  was  put  in 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  founders  of  the  Free  Church,  or  their 
successors  by  whom  the  constitution  and  formularies  were 
modified  at  intervals  between  1843  and  1900,  had  ‘‘provided  for 
the  case  of  a  schism.”  In  various  ways  was  such  provision 
possible.  It  might  have  been  stated  in  the  formularies  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  split  happening  in  the  body  at  some  future  date, 
the  property  should  be  divided  proportionally ;  or  that,  in  case  of 
a  schism,  the  temporalities  should  go  with  the  majority,  or  belong 
to  the  section,  whether  the  majority  or  the  minority,  that  adhered 
to  the  foundation  principles  and  purposes.  Nothing  of  this  sort 
was  ever  done,  or  ever  dreamt  of;  and,  therefore,  in  law,  the 
property  must  be  handed  over  to  the  party  representing,  in  Lord 
Eldon’s  w'ords,  ‘‘  the  opinions  and  principles  in  which  the  con¬ 
gregation  (in  the  Free  Church  case  the  denomination)  originally 
united.”  Consequently,  the  duty  devolving  upon  the  Lords  was 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  new’  composite  body,  called  the 
United  Free  Church,  was  giving  true  historical  continuity  to  the 
opinions,  principles,  and  purposes  of  the  original  Free  Church. 
Hence  the  discussion  of  doctrine  in  the  separate  decisions,  which 
might  otherwise  appear  to  conflict  with  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
dictum,  already  quoted,  that  ”  a  Court  of  Law  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  a  particular  doctrine.” 
Counsel  for  the  appellants  narrow’ed  down  the  alleged  breach  of 
trust  to  two  points,  afifirming  that,  in  the  revised  formularies  of 
the  United  Free  Church,  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  eviscerated, 
the  essential  dogma  of  Predestination  being  practically  deleted  : 
that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Disruption  w’ere  open 
questions  in  the  United  Church  ;  also,  that  the  new  body  was 
committed  to  Voluntaryism,  whereas  the  Disruptionists  left  the 
Church  of  Scotland  for  the  sake  of  the  Establishment  principle. 
Thereupon  the  Court  was  asked  to  decide  w^hether  Predestination 
and  the  Establishment  principle  were  fundamental  tenets  in  the 
Disruption;  also,  whether  these  tenets  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  United  Free  Church.  The  five  Lords  of  the  majority  agreed 
that  the  Establishment  principle — renounced  in  the  union — was 
fundamental,  and  upon  this,  in  the  main,  the  decision  turned; 
but  some  of  the  five  observed  a  significant  silence  touching 
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Predestination,  while  Lord  Alverstone  confessed  that  he  did  not 
feel  himself  competent  to  express  any  final  opinion  on  this 
doctrinal  point. 

The  aggrieved  United  Free  Churchmen  have  failed  to  prove 
that  Predestination  and  the  Establishment  principle  were  not 
fundamentals  of  the  Disruption,  and  in  the  Free  Church  subse¬ 
quently  for  the  first  generation  at  least  in  its  history ;  while 
they  do  not  deny  that  they  have  changed  their  creed,  and  left 
these  things  open  questions  in  the  new  composite  denomination. 
Nor  have  they  succeeded  with  the  argument  from  the  right  of 
the  majority  to  ellect  changes,  subject  to  the  protective  procedure 
prescribed  by  the  ancient  Barrier  Act,  viewed  as  an  inherent 
condition  of  the  liberated  and  autonomous  Church  of  the  Dis¬ 
ruption,  and  implicit  in  its  formularies. 

Who,  then,  were  the  Disruptionists,  what  their  fundamental 
beliefs  and  aims?  No  fairer  episode  can  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  in  Scotland  than  the  Disruption  of  1843,  when 
474  ministers  and  Professors  of  Divinity  walked  out  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church,  for  the  sake  of 
wdiat  was  to  them  Divine  law  and  command,  abandoned  their 
comfortable  stipends,  manses,  glebes,  and  passed  out  into  the 
wilderness  not  knowing  w'hither  they  went,  embracing  poverty 
with  cheerful  resignation  and  pertinacious  valour.  They  were 
led  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  perhaps  the  greatest  constructive  ecclesiastic 
Scotland  has  known  since  John  Knox;  a  great  man,  endowed 
with  the  organising  brain  wherewith  empires  are  founded.  His 
personality  was  greater  than  the  breadth  of  his  culture.  A 
favourite  with  Carlyle,  ultimus  Romanorum  for  him  among 
Christian  preachers,  Carlyle  the  while  perceived  that  Chalmers 
was  “  a  man  essentially  of  narrow  sphere,”  albeit  he  admired 
“  the  impetuous  activity  and  blazing  audacity  of  which  he  was 
capable,”  and  held  his  sweet,  affecting  saintliness  in  tenderest 
reverence.  Alike  in  history,  biography,  and  romance,  the  Dis¬ 
ruptionists  survive.  Even  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  they 
cleft  asunder  for  its  good,  they  are  remembered  with  honour.  In 
the  perspective  of  history,  they  pass  before  us  as  a  body  of 
stalwarts  of  W’hom,  their  extravagant  Puritanism,  their  venial 
hypocrisies,  notwithstanding,  Wordsworth’s  sonnet  on  ”  Clerical 
Integrity  ”  as  displayed  in  the  England  of  1662  might  not 
unworthily  be  sung  :  — 

....  a  voluntary  prey 
To  poverty,  and  grief,  and  disrespect. 

And  some  to  want — as  if  by  tempest  wrecked 
On  a  wild  coast. 

Among  them  appeared  heroes  and  heroines  whose  graves  are 
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still  kept  green  in  many  a  sequestered  Highland  strath,  in  many 
a  Border,  or  Westland,  glen  :  veterans  like  the  Eev.  Dr.  Duncan 
of  Kuthwell,  founder  of  savings-banks,  who  helped  Carlyle  in 
his  teens  to  discover  his  metier ;  heroines  like  “  Jenny  Fraser,” 
of  Ecclefechan,  ‘‘  half-haveral,  half-genius,”  w’ho  had  enough 
pluck  to  defy  ”  the  Duke,”  reject  all  local  bribes,  and  offer  her 
bit  of  land  as  a  site  for  the  new  Free  Kirk,  declaring,  in  the 
stormful  piety  of  the  time,  that  she  had  got  her  property  “  from 
the  Lord  ”  and  would  give  it  “to  the  Lord.”  While  virtue 
and  heroism  continue  to  be  admired  and  prized,  the  Disruptionists 
will  be  remembered  with  reverence. 

Among  the  complicated  causes  of  the  Disruption,  the  deeper 
source  of  all  the  trouble  was  hidden  within  the  forms  of  Presby¬ 
terian  administration.  It  was  ostensibly  the  denouement  of  a 
dramatic  conflict,  extending  over  ten  years,  between  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  and  the  Civil  Courts,  which  found  its  efiicient  cause  in 
patronage.  The  General  Assembly,  acting  through  its  Presby¬ 
teries,  claimed  the  right  to  reject  unsuitable  presentees,  or  to 
depose  the  peccant  pastor.  From  1834  until  the  Disruption,  the 
Government  of  the  day  was  petitioned  for  recognition  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  what  was  called  ”  the  Headship  of  Christ,”  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  in  affairs  spiritual,  and  for  an  Act 
enforcing  Non-Intrusion  upon  patrons  and  the  Courts  of  Law. 
Parliament  refused,  and  the  Disruption  followed.  This  was  the 
trouble  in  form,  in  appearance;  but,  in  reality,  the  agitation  was 
a  tributary  stream  of  the  great  river  of  evangelical  revival  which 
flowed  through  Scotland  in  all  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 
Deep  behind  the  legal  aspect  of  the  Disruption  lay  the  yearning 
after  an  earnest,  personal  religion.  No  heresies  beset  the  path 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  probably  if  he  had  seen  more  he  w'ould 
have  accomplished  less.  His  was  the  party  of  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy.  Certain  of  his  followers  w^ere  prominent  among  the 
heresy -hunters  who  secured  the  deposition,  in  1831,  of  Dr. 
Macleod  Campbell,  a  saint  whose  version  of  the  Atonement  was 
an  anticipation  of  the  views  of  Maurice  and  Kobertson  of  Brighton. 
So  attached  were  the  Disruptionists  to  the  idea  of  an  Established 
religion,  that  they  renounced  the  temporalities  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  Church,  and  through  it  trans¬ 
form  the  nation  into  a  Kingdom  of  God.  They  changed  nothing 
in  the  formularies  of  ther  Establishment ;  they  took  everything 
with  them,  especially  “  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  standards 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  heretofore  understood  ”  ;  they  let 
go  the  loaves  and  fishes  only,  and  became  at  once  ”  the  Church 
of  Scotland  Free,”  the  true  successor  of  the  ancient  National 
Church,  not,  of  course,  in  the  matter  of  Establishment,  but  in 
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respect  of  the  spiritual  freedom,  which  was  the  guerdon  of  their 
sacrifices.  Thus  were  the  Disruptionists,  types  of  the  evangelical 
enthusiasm  that  feeds  upon  emotion,  opposed  to  every  phase 
of  Latitudinarian  Moderatism,  to  the  singing  of  hymns,  to  read 
prayers,  to  the  theatre,  to  instrumental  music  in  church.  They 
were  severe  Sabbatarians,  rigid  Puritans,  of  the  type  Hawthorne 
knew  in  New  England.  As  evangelical  Puritans,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  they  quitted  “  a  vitiated  Establishment,”  but 
would  have  rejoiced  ”  in  returning  to  a  purer  one,”  and  they 
were  ‘‘  not  Voluntaries.”  They  meant  in  time  to  re-establish 
the  Establishment  on  a  basis  of  autonomy  in  affairs  spiritual,  and 
to  do  this  by  first  Christianising  Scotland  through  the  preaching 
of  Calvinism,  as  embodied  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  which  were  hardly  then  “subordinate 
standards.” 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  shining  idealism  the  Disruptionists  were 
extraordinarily  successful.  For  many  years  the  breeze  of  battle 
blew  among  the  glens  and  hills.  Families  were  divided.  It 
w^as  not  uncommon  for  husband  and  wufe,  in  the  calm  of  the 
Sabbath,  to  separate  in  the  village  street,  the  one  proceeding  to 
the  Established  service,  the  other  to  the  fold  provided  by  the 
Disruption.  Exclusive  dealing,  what  we  know  as  “  boycotting," 
all  manner  of  mean  and  petty  persecutions  were  rife  in  the 
parishes.  By  a  truculent  enmity  were  the  ministers  of  the  Dis¬ 
ruption  separated  from  the  Establishment  ministers ;  and  the 
higher  culture  and  wider  toleration  of  the  latter  were  denounced 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  Disruptionists.  Nor  was  the  challenge 
to  an  earnest  religion  undeserved  by  the  Establishment.  In  the 
thick  of  the  struggle  an  anxious  beadle,  according  to  local 
tradition,  while  ringing  the  bell  of  the  parish  church,  observed 
that  most  of  the  parishioners  were  “  gaun  doon  the  brae  ”  to  the 
Disruption  Kirk.  As  the  minister  approached,  the  beadle  called 
his  attention  to  this  grave  state  of  affairs.  “  Ring  aw'a’,  John,” 
answered  the  minister,  “  ye  didna  see  ony  o’  the  stipend  gaun 
doon  the  brae  !  ’  ’  The  schism  eventually  roused  Moderatism 
from  a  dangerous  slumber.  “  Both  teachers  and  learners,”  says 
John  Stuart  Mill,^  “go  to  sleep  at  their  post  as  soon  as  there 
is  no  enemy  in  the  field.”  The  Disruption  placed  a  powerful, 
resourceful,  determined  enemy  in  the  field,  and  the  Establish¬ 
ment  awoke  to  meet  the  challenge.  The  religious  war— holy, 
unholy,  and  mixed — cleansed  the  social  air.  Indifference  and 
graceless  apathy  were  shamed  out  of  the  Establishment,  and 
Churchism  in  Scotland  acquired  a  closer  resemblance  to  vital 
Christianity. 


(1)  Essay  on  Liberty,  p.  25. 
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While  adhering  continuously  to  the  Establishment  prin¬ 
ciple  for  thirty  years  at  least,  the  Disruptionists  failed 
to  return  to  the  Establishment.  Not  long  had  the 
deed  of  sacrifice  been  done  when  such  leaders  as  Dr. 
Candlish  began  to  glorify  the  advantages  of  separation 
from  the  State.  Church  and  school  buildings  were  erected 
in  every  parish.  The  marvellous  Sustentation  Fund  of  the  Free 
Church  was  organised,  and  weekly  contributions,  in  fixed  sums, 
collected  from  rich  and  poor  alike,  according  to  their  substance 
or  their  liberality ;  and  within  twenty  years  the  problem  of 
voluntary  endowment  was  solved.  The  Free  Ministers  were  soon 
on  equal  terms  in  point  of  emoluments  with  their  neighbours  of 
the  establishment,  and  envy  died.  Favoured  by  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  between  1843  and  1875,  the  Free  Church  grew 
rich  enough  to  despise  State  endowments,  excepting  in  the 
matter  of  educational  grants-in-aid.  But  they  were  “  not 
Voluntaries,”  nor  were  they  in  close  fellowship  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties  with  the  Voluntaries  around  their  doors,  whose 
Calvinistic  creed  w’as  identical  with  the  creed  of  the  Disruption, 
In  the  Free  Church  Assembly  of  1863  the  earliest  whisper  of 
union  with  the  United  Presbyterians  w^as  heard,  when  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  other  dissenting 
Presbyterians  touching  the  possibilities  of  ultimate  union.  In 
the  sequel  it  was  discovered  that  the  United  Presbyterians  were 
Voluntaries,  whereas  the  Free  Church  adhered  to  the  Establish¬ 
ment  principle.  Thus  a  great  gulf  divided  the  two  bodies  then, 
and  the  movement  immediately  collapsed.  Significantly  enough 
just  then — in  1865 — Dr.  Begg,  the  champion  of  Establishment, 
of  Calvinism,  of  Puritan  manners,  wms  elected  Moderator  of  the 
Free  Church.  Patronage — that  ancient  mother  of  war — was 
abolished  by  Parliament  in  1874,  and  the  power  to  choose  their 
ministers  conferred  upon  the  parishioners  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  subject  to  Presbytery  and  Assembly.  At  that  stage 
it  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the  Disruptionists 
would  have  returned  to  the  Establishment,  with  the  bays  of 
victory  on  their  brows.  Individuals  and  families  did  return,  but 
for  the  Free  Church  as  a  body  the  way  back  was  blocked.  By 
that  date  they  were  getting  divided  on  the  question  of  Dis¬ 
establishment,  and  the  enormous  wealth  they  had  accumulated 
rendered  negotiation  with  the  State  Church,  with  a  view  to  re¬ 
union,  vaguely  undesirable.  Then  appeared  the  now  venerable 
Principal  Eainy.  The  feeling  for  Disestablishment,  fostered  by 
the  faction  fight  of  politics,  grew  apace,  until  the  majority  in  the 
Free  Church,  led  by  Dr.  Eainy,  came  to  join  hands  with  the 
United  Presbyterians,  and  to  reverse  the  declaration  of  Dr. 
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Chalmers,  saying,  “  We  are  Voluntaries.”  Mutual  Eligibility 
was  introduced  among  the  ministers,  and  the  two  bodies  drew  year 
by  year  the  nearer,  until  they  united  in  1900.  When  it  is 
remembered,  therefore,  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
property  and  funds  of  the  Free  Church,  given  to  the  remnant 
of  Disruptionists  by  this  decision,  was  contributed  between  1875 
and  1900,  by  friends  and  followers  of  the  disestablishing  Dr. 
Rainy,  common  justice  at  once  suggests  some  sort  of  a  com¬ 
promise,  by  way  of  practical  sequel  to  the  judgment.  Lord 
James  manifestly  felt  the  justice  of  this  argument  from  propor¬ 
tion  when,  at  the  close  of  his  decision,  he  expressed  “  the  sincere 
hope  that  some  way  would  be  found  to  avoid  the  capture  by  either 
litigant  of  any  spoils  of  war.” 

By  an  instructive  juxtaiwsition  of  events,  in  the  year  of  the 
Disruption — 1843 — the  Secession  body,  which,  in  1847,  united 
with  the  Relievers  to  form  the  United  Presbyterian  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  was  the  larger  of  the  two  bodies,  was  disturbed  by  a 
schism.  Dr.  Janies  Morison  was  then  cast  out  of  this  kirk  for 
teaching  the  heresies  of  E’ree  Will  and  the  Universality  of  the 
Atonement,  and  founded  a  new  small  sect.  Morison  violently 
attacked  Predestination  as  defined  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  in 
the  old,  familiar,  horrific  terms  ^  :  — 

By  the  Decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  His  glory,  some  men 
and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  Everlasting  Life,  and  others  fore¬ 
ordained  to  everlasting  death.  These  angels  and  men  thus  predestinated 
and  foreordained  are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed ;  and  their 
number  is  so  certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or 
diminished. 

Over  all  Scotland  spread  like  a  prairie  fire  the  controversy 
between  F'oreordination  and  Free  Will,  and  continued  for  twenty 
years  or  more.  If  it  were  argued  that  the  Confession  of  Faith 
reconciled  Free  Will  with  Foreordination,  by  affirming  that  the 
latter  doctrine  did  not  make  ‘‘  God  the  author  of  sin,  nor  do 
violence  to  the  will  of  the  creature,  nor  take  away  the  liberty 
or  contingency  of  second  causes,  but  rather  establish  the  same,” 
Morison  refused  to  be  silenced  by  such  limp  logic,  and  maintained 
that  the  Confession  did  make  God  the  author  of  sin,  and 
cancelled  all  just  or  merciful  grounds  of  human  accountability. 
Now,  in  this  theological  warfare  the  Free  Church  was  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  ultra-Calvinists,  and  opposed  James  Morison 
with  all  the  force  inherent  in  its  growing  numbers,  and  with  the 
peculiar  fervour  of  truculence  derived  from  the  Disruption.  Yet 
Morison,  who  was  a  great  scholar  in  his  time,  lived  to  see  the 
United  Presbyterians,  by  whom  he  had  been  deposed,  pass  their 
(1)  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  iii. 
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Declaratory  Act  of  1879,  in  which  his  heresy  of  the  forties 
appeared  as  part  of  the  accepted  creed  of  the  denomination. 
Moreover,  in  1892,  a  like  swing  of  the  theological  pendulum  w^as 
evinced  in  the  Declaratory  Act  of  the  Free  Church.  Living 
memory  conspires  with  the  printed  records  to  demonstrate  beyond 
all  cavil  that  both  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians 
advanced — if  advancement  it  were — from  ultra-Calvinism  to  a 
modified  Arminianism,  between  the  years  1843  and  1879  in  the 
latter  case,  and,  in  the  history  of  the  former,  between  1843  and 
1892.  In  the  United  Free  Church  Foreordination  and  Free 
Will  are  open  questions.  Heresy,  inside  these  limitations,  is  no 
longer  possible.  The  United  Church,  by  the  decision,  is  made 
a  post-fuctum  martyr  to  Ijatitudinarianism,  to  a  degree  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  of  liberty  of  prophesying  that  was  alien  to  the  earlier 
genius  of  Scottish  ecclesiasticism.  This  new  liberty,  which 
suggested  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  Church  without  a  religion,  is 
a  sign  of  the  times.  One  of  the  features  of  .the  intellectual 
development  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  return  to  a  philosophy  akin  to  Calvinism.  Not  yet  has  this 
movement  in  thought  exhausted  its  multiform  forces.  Many 
adherents  of  the  United  Free  Church  may  now  believe  that 
Foreordination  is  a  truer  guess  at  the  riddle  of  the  universe 
and  man’s  place  in  it  than  Free  Will ;  that  Predestination 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Free  Will  without  redueing 
responsibility  to  a  phantom  and  personal  freedom  to  an  illusion, 
was  a  crude  adumbration  of  the  sovereignty  of  law,  the  conserva¬ 
tion  and  persistence  of  force,  the  absoluteness  of  causation  in  all 
the  knowable  universe — doctrines  which  are  installed  now  in  the 
body  of  truth,  guaranteed  to  us  by  science.  Such  has  been 
thought’s  inevitable  trend;  yet,  surely,  no  competent  authority 
on  Church  life  in  Scotland  will  argue  that  Fate  and  Free  Will, 
as  reconciled  by  the  Neo-Hegelians,  or  Foreordination,  as  con¬ 
strued  in  terms  of  the  Necessarianism  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
will  enable  the  disciple  of  contemporary  science  to  subscribe 
with  a  good  conscience  the  ancient  Scottish  Calvinistic  creed. 
Grotesque,  indeed,  would  Hegel’s  Logic  and  Spencer’s  First 
Principles  look  w'ere  they  to  be  substituted  for  the  Confession  of 
Faith  in  the  constitution  and  formularies  of  Scottish  Presby¬ 
terianism.  The  change,  were  this  to  happen,  would  be  greater 
in  the  sphere  of  Church -history ,  than  would  be  a  transition  by 
revolution  in  the  State  from  a  constitutional  Monarchy  to  a 
Republic. 

United  Free  Churchmen  complain  that,  by  this  decision,  they, 
as  a  body,  are  denied  the  right  to  change  their  creed,  refused 
toleration  in  the  exercise  of  free  opinion,  and  penalised  for  dis- 
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charging  the  plain  duty  of  creed  revision.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
could  not  prevent  change  if  he  would,  and,  presumably,  would 
not,  if  he  could.  From  about  1875  all  the  Churches  have  been 
changing  their  creeds.  The  people  have  been  doing  little  else  in 
this  quarter,  and,  although  slow  to  move^  the  Churches  in  time 
follow  the  popular  intelligence.  In  Scotland  the  “boom”  in 
trade  in  the  seventies  turned  the  thought  of  the  populace  from 
the  world  to  come  to  the  present  life.  What  George  Eliot  called 
“  other-worldliness  ”  declined.  Philosophers,  poets.  Broad  Church 
preachers  penetrated  the  north  with  ideas  that  tended  to  under¬ 
mine  the  foundations  of  the  creeds.  Mill  had  disciples  in  every 
village ;  Carlyle  was  universally  read.  The  Cairds  at  Glasgow, 
Tulloch  at  St.  Andrews,  Bain  at  Aberdeen,  with  others,  formed 
a  new  propagating  bed  for  the  popular  thought,  and  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Herbert  Spencer  finished  the  work  which 
Mill  and  Carlyle  had  begun.  In  the  seventies  theological  unrest 
was  an  unmistakable  feature  of  the  kirks.  In  1879  the  United 
Presbyterians  deposed  the  Eev.  David  Macrae  for  his  irrepressible 
polemic  against  the  dogma  of  Eternal  Torment ;  and,  almost  con¬ 
temporaneously,  the  Free  Church  began  to  be  troubled  by  Dr. 
Eobertson  Smith,  who  was  removed  from  his  professorial  chair  by 
the  Assembly  in  1881,  because  he  cast  a  scholar’s  doubts  upon  the 
authenticity  and  authority  of  the  Pentateuch.  Probably,  at  the 
union  in  1900,  the  majority  of  cultured  or  thoughtful  Presbyterians 
north  of  the  Tweed  had  long  outgrown  the  belief  in  everlasting 
punishment,  and  had  shifted  their  ground  in  theology  generally 
far  beyond  the  innocent  and  incipient  Eationalism  of  Dr.  Eobert¬ 
son  Smith.  Such  change  is  honourable,  symptomatic  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  virility  of  the  Scottish  people.  The  Courts  have  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  power  to  stay  its  course,  unless  they  are  invited 
to  determine  and  apply  the  law  in  a  dispute  between  rival  claim¬ 
ants  to  trust  property ,  in  the  event  of  a  split  in  any  of  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  denominations.  “We  have  changed  according  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  we  are  penalised  for  it  to  the  extent  of  the  loss 
of  all  things,’’  murmurs  the  United  Free  Church.  But  majorities 
as  such  do  not  count  in  law’,  unless  provision  to  that  effect  was 
made  by  the  founders  of  the  body.  The  United  Free  Church  is 
not  penalised  by  the  Courts ;  it  is  penalised  by  a  past  which  made 
no  provision  in  its  constitution  or  trusts  for  the  destination  of  the 
temporalities  in  the  event  of  a  schism.  In  order  to  compel  the 
Courts  to  enact  that  property  shall  follow’  the  majority  through 
all  possible  changes  of  creed,  it  were  necessary  that  a  clause  be 
inserted  in  the  formularies  of  the  denomination  to  the  effect  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  schism,  all  property  and  invested  funds  shall  revert 
to  the  majority. 
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Here,  then,  emerges  a  simple  rule  which,  were  it  applied,  would 
forestall  interference  by  the  Civil  Courts  in  the  affairs  of  any 
autonomous  Church  that  might  be  afflicted  with  a  schism,  or  any 
other  self-governing  associate  body  whatever  that  might  come  by 
disruption.  But  the  measure  of  toleration,  of  prescience,  which 
would  insert  such  a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  a  Church  is  a 
child  born  of  modern  thought,  if  as  yet  born  at  all.  By  John 
Knox,  by  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  by  the  Disruptionists  of  1843, 
any  proposal  of  this  kind  would  have  been  condemned  for  rank 
heresy.  To  the  earnest  thinker  of  the  earlier  ages,  to  the  fervent 
dogmatist,  to  the  saint  with  a  conviction  burning  in  his  soul,  the 
creed  of  the  hour  w^as  an  ultimate  of  thought.  The  mere  sugges¬ 
tion  of  any  probable  departure  from  it  among  his  children  filled 
him  with  pious  horror.  He  endowed  his  creed  because  he  held 
it  to  be  Divine  Truth,  infallible  revelation,  not  a  little  system 
that  should  “  have  its  day  and  cease  to  be.”  Amid  the  progress 
of  opinion,  the  decay  of  dogmatism,  the  spread  of  toleration,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  young  twentieth  century,  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  any  associate  body  of  believers,  differentiated  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  by  their  tenets  and  purposes,  can  be  discovered 
that  would  be  ready  to  put  its  accumulated  property  and  funds 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  in  the  contingency  of  a 
disruption,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  revolutions  in  opinion 
which  this  unborn  and  supposititious  majority  might  undergo. 
Will  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  the  Positivists  so  act  in  relation 
to  the  halls  and  invested  funds  which  they  may  leave  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors  ?  Will  General  Booth  make  any  such  provision  for  change 
and  a  schism  in  the  instrument  of  the  constitution  and  trust-deeds 
of  the  Salvation  Army — that  coming  multi-millionaire  of  the  asso¬ 
ciate  order?  Not  otherwise  can  rival  claims  to  property,  arising 
out  of  a  split  in  the  original  society,  escape  the  intervention  of  the 
Courts  of  Law. 
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Mysticism,  in  the  religious  sense,  is  the  historic  title  for  a  special 
discipline  or  frame  of  the  soul,  through  which  it  seeks  to  be  liter¬ 
ally  at  one  with  the  highest  reality  of  which  it  knows.  The  aim 
is  not  merely  to  understand,  but  to  enter  into,  or  become,  this 
First  Eeality.  A  man  may  draw  close,  in  sympathy  and  intelli¬ 
gence  ,  to  the  mind  of  another  ;  or  he  may  see ,  almost  with  religious 
enthusiasm,  some  crowning  mathematical  or  speculative  truth. 
But  the  mystic  demands  more  than  this  :  he  wishes  to  go,  by 
virtue  of  a  faculty  beyond  reason,  higher  up  the  path  of  know¬ 
ledge  than  reason  can  take  him ;  and  the  last  step  of  his  journey 
is  marked  by  some  act  of  absorption,  communion,  or  “vision.” 
There  is  a  whole  dialect  for  this  breakdown  of  the  personality, 
which  in  European  mysticism  is  usually  thought  of  as  happening 
during  this  life,  and  not  as  leading  at  once  to  another  state  of 
being.  Plotinus  speaks  of  “contact”;  his  Cambridge  recruit. 
Smith,  of  Emmanuel  College,  of  “  knitting  a  man’s  centre 
unto  the  centre  of  divine  being  ”  ;  others  of  animi  extensio  in 
Deum;  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  musical  enumeration,  of 
“Christian  annihilation,  ecstasies,  exolution,  liquefaction,  trans¬ 
formation,  the  kiss  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of  God,  and  ingression 
into  the  divine  shadow  ”  ;  these,  he  says,  are  a  “handsome  antici¬ 
pation  of  heaven  ”  to  any  that  have  been  “  so  happy  as  truly  to 
understand  ”  them.  We  ask  without  delay,  whether  this  aspira¬ 
tion  is  to  be  thought  of  as  sane,  and  its  hope  as  valid?  Or  is  it 
one  of  the  void,  self-defeating  impulses  of  man,  resting  on  some 
illusion  that  recurs  perhaps  for  ever?  Even  so,  what  light  does 
it  throw  upon  the  history  and  pageant  of  the  human  spirit  ?  Will 
any  transformed  religion  simply  dismiss,  or  must  it  reckon  with 
and  welcome,  mysticism?  Such  questions  have  been  recently 
prompted  by  Professor  William  James’s  work  on  “The  Varieties 
of  Eeligious  Experience,”  where  new  facts  are  marshalled  and 
the  issues  cleared,  and  to  which  these  lay  notes  are  at  several 
points  indebted. 

The  true  type,  and  parent-nerve,  of  mysticism,  seems  to  be 
found  in  the  Hindoo  and  Buddhist  systems,  where  the  First  Eeality 
is  regarded  as  a  bare  abstract  unity,  without  differences.  The 
pilgrim  puts  off,  husk  by  husk,  the  illusion  of  this  motley  world 
and  the  evil  of  phenomenal  existence,  in  order  at  last,  after  many 
phases,  to  be  drawn  into  the  One.  The  hindrance  is  desire,  which 
is  left  behind  after  a  long  training.  The  Buddhist  system,  as  is 
known,  is  non-theistic ;  its  nearest  equivalent  in  the  West  is  that 
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of  Schopenhauer,  who  also  measures  spiritual  progress  by  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  desire  or  of  the  “will  to  live.”  He,  however,  places 
the  goal,  not  in  any  act  which  is  discontinuous  with  the  process 
of  thought,  but  in  the  dismissal  of  egoism  through  ascetic  prac¬ 
tices  and  sympathy,  and  in  the  perception  of  the  pure  Ideas  or 
types  that  are  embodied  in  works  of  art  and  beauty.  With  the 
Neoplatonists,  the  last  great  masters  of  Greek  thought,  the  One 
figures  at  the  apex  of  their  system,  lying  beyond  not  only  Soul 
and  Mind  but  existence  itself ;  and  their  chief,  Plotinus,  had  rare 
and  short  ecstasies  in  which  he  attained  to  union  with  it.  This 
‘‘passion  for  nonentity,”  as  it  has  well  been  called,  lies  at  the 
heart  of  much  Western  and  Christian  mysticism,  in  disguise. 
The  churches  have  bred  and  sheltered  many  varieties,  which  have 
all  had  for  their  aim  and  pretension  a  privileged  approach  to  the 
divinity.  But  each  creed,  by  precise  contracts  and  particulars, 
is  for  ever  defining  its  own  divinity.  The  old,  foreign,  pagan 
First  Eeality,  which  often  was  not  named  God  at  all,  and  which 
seems  all  negatives — neither  anything,  nor  everything,  nor  yet 
avowedly  nothing — is  now  usually  specified  and  humanised.  Con¬ 
tact  with  that  rarefied  entity  had  been  the  ideal  limit  of  con¬ 
templation.  But  in  such  a  blank  summit- whiteness  the  Western 
mystic,  whilst  ever  pressing  thither,  can  hardly  breathe,  and  he 
halts  on  many  a  ridge  and  platform,  which  is  tinted  by  our  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  reached  by  human  sounds  from  the  valleys.  Notions 
of  love  and  goodness,  drawn  from  man,  are  placed  to  the  credit  of 
God,  and  “imputed  for  righteousness.”  And  the  mystic,  when 
he  nears  his  goal,  finds  these  messengers  awaiting  him.  He  for¬ 
gets  that  he  sent  them  there,  and  he  greets  them  as  though  for 
the  first  time,  having  had  few  consolations  by  the  way.  George 
Fox  became  aware,  in  such  a  moment,  of  “an  infinite  ocean  of 
love  and  goodness.”  Sometimes  the  vision  vouches  for  the  truth 
of  pre-existing  doctrines  :  St.  Teresa  was  allowed  to  see  how  it 
is  that  God  can  exist  in  three  Persons.  Or  sanction  is  given  to 
the  special  theosophy  which  the  mystic,  on  his  intellectual  side, 
has  already  elaborated.  The  ecstasy  of  the  Neoplatonist — to  re¬ 
vert  to  paganism — gave  him,  in  a  state  of  exalted  feeling,  a  piece 
of  ontology  which  he  had  thought  out  as  a  philosopher  of  this 
world.  But  typically,  the  content  of  the  vision  is  ineffable  and 
unrememberable,  save  for  a  strong  sense  of  the  loss  of  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  self.  To  the  question,  how  far  the  mystic’s  experience 
is  valid  for  others,  or  even  for  himself  after  he  has  quitted  it,  I 
return  later. 

Great  flourishing-times  of  Christian  mysticism  were  the  four¬ 
teenth,  and  again  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ; 
from  the  latter  are  drawn  most  of  the  stray  illustrations 
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given  here.  The  Koraan  faith,  being  so  vast,  so  old,  and  so 
adaptive,  has  perhaps  had  more  time  to  breed  great  mystics  than 
the  seceding  Churches.  But  mysticism  is  plainly  closer  to  the 
Protestant  principle  of  the  direct  relationship  of  the  soul  to  God, 
and  has  been  more  fully  trusted  by  Protestantism,  and  has  there 
clashed  less  with  dogma  and  authority.  Heppe,^  a  learned  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Quietism  that  grew  up  within  the  Koman  fold,  writes 
from  the  evangelical  point  of  view ,  and  treats  the  Eoman  mystics 
as  working  blindly  tow'ards  a  truth  which  is  alien  to  their  own 
creed.  This  Quietism  I  take  to  be  the  most  thorough  example  of 
mysticism  in  the  West,  since  it  lays  fullest  stress  on  the  need  of 
passivity  in  the  quest  for  truth,  and  often  specifies  very  little  the 
precise  truth  given  in  vision.  In  its  well-marked  forms,  it  sprang 
from  the  heart  of  the  Koman  Church  amongst  the  great  Spanish 
mystics  of  Shakspere’s  time,  St.  Teresa  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross. 
These  were  only  the  chiefs  of  a  multitude.  In  the  seventeenth 
century.  Quietism  grew  into  a  suspected  and  persecuted  heresy. 
Mme.  Guy  on,  in  France,  and  Molinos,  the  author  of  the  “  Spiritual 
Guide,”  where  the  system  can  be  seen  laid  out  and  formulated, 
were  the  best-known  victims.  Fenelon  was  hurt  in  the  same 
contest,  which  ended  in  the  suppression  of  the  Quietists  by  the 
Church.  Many  documents,  which  are  at  least  curiosities  of  the 
spirit,  can  be  seen  in  Heppe,  and  in  M.  Crousle’s  “  Fenelon  et 
Bossuet  ”  (Paris,  1895).  Cut  off  from  these  Catholic  mystics,  but 
resembling  them  at  many  points,  are  Protestants  like  Bunyan 
and  Fox ;  and  a  little  earlier  come  others  of  a  more  intellectual 
cast,  the  Platonists  of  Cambridge,  who  go  back  to  the  sources. 
The  general  lines  of  later  mysticism  within  the  Churches  may  be 
fairly  studied  from  these  records,  though  the  boldest  expressions 
of  mystical  desire  are  found  in  the  German  verse  of  Angelus 
Silesius. 

But  so  subtle  an  essence  has  often  escaped  the  keeping  of  the 
Churches,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  endless  companies  of 
pilgrim-souls,  each  bent  on  the  same  journey.  Mysticism  does 
not  merely  appear  in  these  historic  organisations.  Secular  art  and 
letters  are  full  of  it ;  the  rudiment  of  its  temper  is  in  all  our  lives. 
Whenever  we  wait  for  that  which  is  farthest  within  us ;  when  we 
are  left  alone  with  it,  and  lie  still,  and  let  it  play  upon  us ;  when 
we  trust  it,  and  say  it  is  the  best,  or  the  truth  ;  and  when,  at  last, 
in  flashes  or  vision,  we  believe  that  it  comes  from  without,  or 
above  us;  then,  our  state  of  mind  is  mystical.  The  essence  lies 
in  this  state  of  mind ;  the  subject-matter,  the  special  truth  or 
opinion  resulting,  is  a  historic  accident.  A  daily  experience  may 

(1)  Geschichte  der  quietistischen  Mystxk  in  der  Kathohschtn  Kirche.  Berlin, 
1875. 
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be  cited  for  the  double  purpose  of  exhibiting  this,  and  of  noting 
what  are  the  only  terms  on  which  discussion  may  be  considered 
safe,  or  indeed  possible. 

Men’s  intuitions  of  one  another — “  first  impressions,”  as  we  call 
them— so  often  false,  but  also  often  confirmed  by  last  impressions, 
or  the  sum  of  experience,  while  second  thoughts  may  be  warped 
by  theory  or  foolish  tolerance  or  intolerance,  or  beguiled  by  actual 
intercourse — these  judgments  seem  to  tell  us,  after  all,  less  of 
what  our  neighbour  is  in  himself,  than  of  what  he  is  to  us.  Shall 
we  have  anything  to  say  to  the  new’comer,  or  will  he  tend  to 
defeat  and  obstruct  us  ?  The  shudder  of  the  virtuous  heroine  or 
the  honest  shrewd  funny  man,  in  popular  melodrama,  when  the 
villain  comes  upon  the  stage,  is  only  a  parody  of  a  fact.  Do  we 
not  know  that  women  share  most  in  those  perceptions  of  friend 
and  foe  which  the  animal  species  have  survived  by  possessing,  and 
that  the  breed  of  our  race  is  partly  staked  on  their  sagacity  ?  That 
children  have  a  quicker  sense  of  these  things  than  we  have,  just 
as  they  often  have  of  odours,  and  that  old  men  of  business  act 
wisely  on  prejudice?  Such  messages  from  the  animal  and  other 
sensibilities  are  no  oracle,  but  the  fruit  of  inherited  and  swiftly 
registered  thought.  They  are  matter  for  science,  though  her 
methods  can  hardly  catch  up  to  these  sensitive  dial-ix)inters  and 
alarm-calls  of  the  nerves.  And  the  waiting,  the  flash  that  seems 
neither  the  work  of  reason  nor  of  ourselves — though  it  is  actually 
both— the  confidence,  the  readiness  to  submit,  are  all  marks  of  the 
mystical  attitude. 

But  error !  it  will  be  said ;  error  and  superstition  wait  on  such 
a  temper.  The  intuitions  may  be  whim  or  counterfeit,  and  the 
trust  in  them  fatal ;  the  need  to  correct  them  is  perpetual.  Of 
course — because  they  are  the  work  of  reason.  Only  reason  can  go 
wrong.  A  mere  feeling  (if  the  phrase  means  anything)  can 
tell  us  nothing  but  its  own  existence.  Our  intuitions,  or  swifter 
processes  rooted  in  the  latent  reason,  and  our  explicit  thinking,  are 
congeners,  as  the  hare  and  tortoise  are  both  animals.  The  man  of 
intuitions,  therefore,  is  the  first  who  ought  to  take  the  oath  to 
reason.  He  must  not  be  content  with  half  her  gifts.  He  must 
regulate  his  faith  by  the  check  of  normal  experience  and  evidence. 
His  truth  did  not  come  to  him  from  some  authority  that  broke 
with  reason  by  superior  right,  but  from  a  manifestation,  fallible 
like  any  other,  of  reason.  He  therefore  must  accept  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  court  of  reason.  But  the  ordinary  mystic  will  not  take 
that  oath.  His  voices  are  inspired ;  other  truth  must  give  way  to 
them  ;  they  are  not  open  to  be  checked  by  the  body  of  known  truth 
that  has  accumulated.  Such  a  point  of  view  held  good  as  against 
the  old  rationalism,  which  denied  any  kind  of  value  to  the  voices 
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themselves,  merely  saw  those  aberrations  of  “enthusiasm” 
which  they  were  taken  to  authorise,  allowed  in  its  psychology  for 
nothing  but  explicit  thought,  and  did  not  know  that  mystical  in¬ 
tuitions  may  be  the  secret  and  fruitful  labour  of  Thought 
itself,  afterwards  to  be  verified  by  evidence  and  reason.  The 
new  mystic,  if  he  is  to  keep  any  credit  at  all,  must  come  to  terms 
with  the  new  science.  He  may  learn  his  path  in  the  darkness, 
and  crave  a  vision  of  some  ineffable  grail  or  rosy  crown  of  know¬ 
ledge.  But  he  must  see  to  the  cleansing  of  his  own  sanctuary, 
and  have  his  revelations  tested,  if  they  are  to  stand,  by  the  same 
scrutiny  as  other  forms  of  truth  ;  otherwise  a  formidable  chapter  of 
history  weighs  him  down.  Many  examples  for  the  student  of  mad¬ 
ness,  crime,  and  pathology  can  be  gathered  from  the  chronicle 
of  the  mystics ;  the  well-known  old  collection  of  Gorres  ^  has 
often  been  supplemented.  False  ecstasy,  cruel  superstitions  and 
crazes,  and  sexual  perversion  masking  as  religion,  abound.  In  the 
latter  case  the  discipline  has  often  been  fanatical,  and  insulted 
nature  can  hardly  be  grudged  her  revenges.  In  other  fields  we 
come  upon  corruptions  of  the  intellect,  which  are  marked  by 
mystical  symptoms — the  passiveness,  the  abandonment  of  mind, 
the  refusal  to  bear  the  touch  of  truth.  Many  Western  theoso- 
phists,  of  course,  are  educated  and  high-minded.  But  others  are 
not ;  to  spend  time  wdth  them,  or  their  books,  is  to  be  present  at 
a  scene  of  vulgarity  and  mental  weakness.  Vulgarity — that  is  the 
danger  of  the  cheap  mystic,  who  lacks  instruction,  and  sees  no 
need  of  it,  and  presumes  on  a  supposed  short  cut  he  has  found  to 
truth.  Of  truth,  of  his  truth,  he  speaks  with  the  familiarity  that 
some  people  use  in  speaking  of  “  the  Lord.”  The  work  of  rescu¬ 
ing  any  promising  soul  from  these  quagmires  ought  to  be  part 
of  a  reasonable  educational  programme.  I  do  not  digress  to  such 
matters  as  spiritualism ;  much  of  it  is  to  the  true  folklore  whence 
it  springs  as  the  sophisticated  sister  pacing  the  city  with  her  lures 
is  to  the  simple  peasant,  w’ho  is  left  at  home  and  recites  a  verse 
to  bring  her  lover. 

Among  the  educated,  indeed,  it  may  now  be  more  necessary  to 
plead  for  honest  mysticism  than  for  science.  And  my  wish  is, 
illustrating  mainly  from  a  few  Christian  mystics,  to  notice  some  of 
the  traits  or  needs  in  human  nature  which  they,  more  sharply  than 
anyone  else,  have  revealed.  Leaving  theosophy,  or  the  meta¬ 
physic  of  mysticism,  on  one  hand,  and  wonder-w'orking  on  the 
other,  we  may  see  the  value  of  these  records  to  the  beginner  in 
the  natural  history  of  man.  For  that  is  the  true  attitude ;  we  need 
be  neither  initiates  nor  scorners.  On  four  things  at  least  in  human 
nature  the  mystics  have  thrown  a  powerful  searchlight  :  — 

(1)  Die  christliche  Mystik,  4  vols.,  1836 — 42. 
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1. — The  protest  of  the  soul  against  the  sufficiency  of  outer 
forms,  of  external  good  behaviour,  of  icorks. 

2. — The  tragical  experience,  termed  the  night  of  the  soul  by 
some  writers. 

3.  — The  need  of  trusting  the  unconscious  ;  the  need  of  passivity 
in  the  soul’s  progress. 

4.  — The  desire,  already  noted,  for  vision  or  revelation. 

All  these  things,  we  may  well  hold,  must  be  regarded  in  any 
revised  account  of  religion,  for  they  seem,  according  to  all  the 
evidence,  chronic  phenomena  of  mind.  Any  new  creed  or  code, 
on  naturalistic  lines  will  find  those  who  have  experience  of  the 
needs  above  specified  facing  it  as  patients  face  a  new  physician. 
(I  speak  of  a  religion  for  those  that  are  sick,  who  are  a  large  pro¬ 
portion.  For  those  that  are  whole  a  word  wdll  be  added  at  the 
conclusion.)  Surely  the  failure  among  the  people  of  a  creed  like 
positivism,  on  many  sides  so  free,  so  noble,  is  due  to  an  imperfect 
psychology  that  has  waved  aside  the  phenomena  disclosed  by  his¬ 
toric  mysticism. 

1. — The  protest  against  forms  and  works.  Mystics,  unless  kept 
down,  are  alw^ays  dissenters.  They  may  obey  the  rules  of  their 
cult,  but  they  win  a  circle  of  freedom  within  it.  They  do  not 
deny  ritual,  but  they  are  apt  to  leave  it  behind.  The  authority 
of  their  hierarchy  soon  fails  to  reach  the  recesses  of  their  experi¬ 
ence.  The  mystic,  left  more  and  more  alone  with  the  God  whom 
his  Church,  no  doubt,  supplies  to  him  in  the  first  instance,  tends  to 
modify  Him  ;  and  sometimes  a  strange  new  theosophy  arises,  which 
the  Church  resents,  as  in  the  case  of  Eckhart.  All  this  means 
that  the  Church  in  question  has  not  yet  found  the  right  food  for 
certain  natures;  under  its  shelter,  often  amid  its  distrust,  mysti¬ 
cism  leads  them  to  find  their  own  nourishment.  That  is  well,  for 
it  makes  for  life,  for  new  self-expression,  away  from  officialism, 
away  from  the  fixed  and  revered  forms,  which  have  not,  as  the  event 
shows,  expressed  everything.  More  than  this  :  the  relation  of 
mysticism  to  morality  has  been  peculiar.  Within  the  Churches  it 
has  usually  implied  an  ascetic,  sometimes  a  savage,  discipline,  as 
a  preparation  for  the  initiate’s  journey.  And  those  ideas  of  supreme 
goodness  and  beauty,  which  already  belong  to  his  definition  of 
God,  sometimes,  as  has  been  said,  accompany  the  traveller  to  the 
summit  of  his  vision.  But  it  is  not  essential  to  him  that  they 
should  do  so.  Although  many,  like  St.  Teresa,  were  notable 
missionaries,  still,  after  a  certain  stage  in  the  journey,  moral 
discipline  may  cease  to  be  prominent ,  and  the  aspirant  moves  in  a 
world  “on  the  further  side  of  good  and  evil,’’  out  of  hearing  of 
the  distinction  between  them.  His  course  of  “  contemplation  ’’is, 
in  some  denominations,  technically  distinguished  from  the  lower 
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one  of  “  meditation,”  which  is  occupied  purely  with  perfect  be¬ 
haviour.  The  theological  conception  of  sin,  too,  seems  to  bulk 
for  less  among  the  Roman  Quietists  than  among  the  Protestants. 

And  the  value  of  this  point  of  view,  the  insight  it  shows  into  our 
wants,  is  evident.  What  divines  call  the  insufficiency  of  “  works  ” 
(however  necessary  or  desirable  these  may  be)  the  mystic  empha¬ 
sises  keenly.  Take  a  man  of  middle  life,  in  strong  health,  with 
means  enough ,  and  the  recognised  sources  of  personal  happiness : 
love,  a  family,  a  good  record  for  honour  and  charitable  practice, 
a  business  or  career  to  improve,  perhaps  the  hope  of  becoming 
notable.  His  friends  mostly  still  survive ;  he  has  few  disasters 
or  estrangements  behind  him,  and  his  share  of  natural  sorrows  has 
not  overpow’ered  him.  Let  him  conform  without  strain  to  the 
ruling  religion  of  his  climate,  practising  its  forms  much  as  he  takes 
exercise,  or  let  him  dissent  from  it  almost  as  thoughtlessly.  There 
are  many  such  men,  who  do  much  of  the  wwk  of  the  w’orld,  and 
usually  go  on  to  the  end  in  the  same  way.  But  one  out  of  a 
thousand  is  different.  In  his  nature  there  is  something  un- 
aw'akened,  and  he  becomes  discontented.  His  peace  and  com¬ 
placency  are  vexed  ;  he  sees  that  the  supposed  sources  of  happiness 
are  not  enough,  that  works  are  not  enough.  There  is  a  casting 
back  to  the  unknowm  springs,  and  thus  far  latent  needs,  of  his  per¬ 
sonality.  The  man  must  come  to  terms  with  himself,  and  see 
what  he  is  when  alone  with  himself.  To  have  a  good  conscience 
about  his  personal  behaviour  is  not  nearly  satisfactory.  The  sense 
beats  in  on  him  that  he  has  lived  wdth  illusions.  You  may  say  that 
this  sense  is  itself  an  illusion ;  at  any  rate ,  it  carries  him  through 
a  wholly  fresh  world  of  experience,  which  it  is  idle  to  ask  him  to 
reject  as  a  whole  ;  he  must  go  through  with  it.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
it  implies,  or  may  imply,  an  immense  review  and  transmutation 
of  all  the  spiritual  values  hitherto  accepted  as  ultimate.  This 
seems  to  be  a  first  step  that  is  common  to  various  kinds  of  mysti¬ 
cism.  The  form  such  an  experience  may  take  varies  widely.  Often 
one  of  the  authorised  creeds,  especially  of  the  Protestant  kind,  is 
there  to  satisfy  the  need,  and  the  change  is  called  conversion.  The 
sense  of  sin,  the  consciousness  of  grace,  and  final  assurance  after 
pain,  follow.  But  this  familiar  history,  though  it  has  mystical 
elements,  is  not  of  the  extreme  mystical  type.  Its  aim  is  not  to 
win  a  beatified  vision  on  earth,  but  to  be  at  peace  about  a  post¬ 
humous  heaven. 

The  chronicle  of  Tolstoy  reveals  another  course.  Part  of  the 
picture  I  have  just  drawn,  of  a  man  who  becomes  dissatisfied 
with  a  life  that  seems  quite  satisfactory  to  others,  applies  to 
Tolstoy.  He,  too,  works  out,  as  he  thinks,  a  wholly  new  set  of 
spiritual  values ;  he  preaches  the  insufficiency  of  the  usual  code. 
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the  need  of  a  change  of  heart.  He  is  still  more  akin  to  the  mystic 
in  his  aversion  to  outward  forms  and  institutions,  and  in  his 
tragic  experience,  which  consists  not  in  outward  drama  or  mis¬ 
fortune,  but  is  rehearsed  wholly  within.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tolstoy  leaves  the  path  of  the  mystic  abruptly ;  he  does  not 
work  for  ecstasy,  but  searches  for  a  new  morality  to  practise.  He 
tries  not  to  get  rid  of  the  real  world,  but  to  put  himself  right  with 
it.  But  the  Protestant,  the  follower  of  Tolstoy,  and  the  thorough 
mystic,  have  more  in  common  than  their  discontent  with  forms 
and  the  common  objects  of  endeavour.  In  various  fashion,  they  all 
pass  through  a  phase  of  feeling,  in  the  record  of  which  we  may 
find  the  second  great  contribution  of  mysticism  to  our  knowledge 
of  man’s  nature. 

2.  The  night  of  the  soul. — The  mystic  has  knowm  this  :  and  he 
who  has  known  it  has  begun  to  be  a  mystic.  It  is  a  state  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  apathy,  not  alw'ays  of  acute  pain.  Indeed,  the  sources  of 
pain,  remedial  and  curative,  as  well  as  of  joy,  seem  cut  off.  It  is 
a  state  without  tears,  without  ebb  and  flow,  and  without  passion  ; 
a  state  as  of  men  drawing  hard  breath  under  a  low,  oppressive  sky, 
and  pacing  round  in  the  sand  without  seeming  goal  or  progress,  or 
even  regress,  while  strange  wings  brush  their  faces  without  their 
caring;  a  tonelessness,  in  which  good  things  once  thought  of  as  a 
[wssession  unforgettable  are  only  remembered  as  faint  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  a  dryness,  to  use  the  special  term  of  the  mystics  themselves  ; 
a  form  of  desperate  listlessness  or  accidia,  the  seventh  deadly  fault 
of  the  old  list,  figured  by  Dante  under  the  image  of  persons  buried 
in  the  slime  and  sending  only  bubbles  of  air  to  the  surface.  The 
Christian  mystics  are  among  our  authorities  on  this  condition, 
which  they  describe  with  a  power  comparable  to  that  of  the 
tragedians.  They  are  the  Hamlets  of  the  religious  life.  The  ex¬ 
perience,  so  far  from  being  their  monopoly,  is  common  to  man  ;  and 
hence  their  records  are  valuable ;  for  they  show  it  in  acute  isolation , 
where  we  can  study  it  as  a  physiologist  studies  an  isolated  nerve  in 
a  conscious  living  creature. 

Professor  James  gives  many  instances;  another  may  be  added 
from  the  merciless  and  superb  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  who  earned 
the  name  of  the  “  Ecstatic  Doctor,”  and  died  in  1591.  St. 
John  carries  an  air  of  iron  high  breeding  into  his  dealings  with 
the  Divine,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  unmannerly  or  ener¬ 
vate  familiarity  of  many  mystics;  though  he  revels,  like  them, 
after  attainment,  in  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  ”  Song 
of  Songs.”  “  The  Ascent  of  Mount  Carmel,”  a  rugged,  bare¬ 
foot  climb ;  the  ”  Obscure  Night  of  the  Soul  ”  ;  the  “  Flame  of 
Living  Love  ” — the  titles  of  his  books  hint  of  his  severity  and 
intensity.  He  wrote  wholly  within  the  bounds  of  the  faith,  and 
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invented  no  theosophy  ;  but  Calvin  did  not  try  more  fiercely  to 
quell  every  spark  of  personal  pride  and  life  in  the  pilgrim.  And 
yet,  for  the  journey  commanded  by  John  of  the  Cross,  how  much 
of  will,  of  pride,  of  obstinate  self,  even  while  self  is  being  effaced, 
are  really  necessary  !  With  a  grandeur  of  method  that  becomes 
insane,  he  divests  the  soul  of  one  layer  of  humanity  after  another, 
until  he  leaves  it  at  last  naked,  abstract,  and  shivering,  but 
ready  for  the  fierce  oppression  of  divine  joys.  He  carries  the 
soul  through  a  triple  night  of  trial.  In  the  Night  of  the  Sense 
the  pain  is  that  of  conquering  the  vices  and  appetites,  less  by 
direct  struggle  than  by  stern  diversion.  In  the  Night  of  the 
Spirit,  not  without  many  snares  and  lapses,  the  understanding 
itself  is  mortified  and  slain.  In  the  last  Night  the  pain  of  abolish¬ 
ing  the  memory  and  will  must  be  endured.  This  is  a  pitch  beyond 
the  world-weariness  of  Hamlet,  who  was,  so  we  may  put  it,  nearly 
John’s  contemporary.  The  early  stages  of  this  journey  come 
nearest  to  the  opiate  sorrow’  of  Coleridge,  whose  ode  “  Dejection  ” 
is  the  classical  utterance  in  England  on  the  night  of  the  soul 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 

A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassioned  grief. 

Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  or  relief. 

In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear. 

John  of  the  Cross  si)eaks  in  the  same  sense  :  — 

The  appetites  of  sense  and  spirit  are  asleep  and  mortified,  without  power 
to  savour  or  relish  aught  human  or  divine;  the  affections  of  the  soul  are 
oppressed  and  constrained,  without  power  to  stir  her  or  to  find  a  stay  in 
anything;  the  imagination  is  bound  up,  without  force  to  speak  of  anything 
good;  the  memory  is  quenched,  and  the  understanding  darkened;  likewise 
the  will  is  dry  and  fettered,  and  all  the  powers  are  made  void ;  and  above  all 
this  there  is  a  dense  and  heavy  cloud  upon  the  soul,  holding  it  straitened 
and  as  though  estranged  from  God. 

3.  The  need  of  escaping  from  such  a  state  leads  all  the  mystic 
spirits  to  see  the  importance  of  Passivity  and  the  Unconscious. 
Everywhere  they  are  marked  by  their  insight  into  that  which 
w’orks  upon  us  w’ithout  our  w’ill  taking  part,  and  which  seems  to 
be  not  ourselves.  In  your  moments  of  dryness,  they  say,  w’ait  and 
acquiesce ;  struggling  w’ill  only  throw  you  back  to  a  lower  ledge. 
In  a  modern  figure ;  a  man  is  in  a  train,  and  is  being  carried  forward 
through  a  tunnel  without  knowing  that  he  is  advancing,  but  only 
feeling  that  he  is  in  the  dark  and  is  doing  nothing.  It  is  not  his 
part  to  try  and  jump  out  of  the  train  and  run  forward.  The  same 
idea  is  put  with  his  usual  dignity  by  John  of  the  Cross  : — 

In  the  hour  of  the  drynesses  of  this  night  of  the  sense.  .  .  .  the  spiritual 
suffer  great  pains,  not  only  for  the  drynesses  that  they  suffer,  but  for  the 
dread  that  they  have  of  being  lost  on  this  path.  They  think  that  the 
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spiritual  good  has  flickered  out,  and  that  God  hath  left  them,  since  they 
find  no  stay  or  relish  in  anything  good.  Then  they  weary  themselves,  and 
contrive  to  find  some  stay  for  their  faculties  on  some  matter  of  discourse, 
after  their  wont,  deeming  that  when  they  do  not  do  this  or  feel  themselves 
at  work,  they  are  doing  nothing.  But  they  do  it  not  without  much  dis¬ 
enchantment  and  inner  disgust  of  their  spirit,  which  was  tasting  the  state 
of  quietness  and  leisure.  And  thus,  distracting  themselves  in  one  wise,  they 
make  no  way  in  the  other  wise;  for,  by  wearing  their  spirit,  they  lose  the 
spirit  of  tranquillity  and  peace  which  was  theirs.  Thus,  they  are  like  unto 
him  who  should  leave  the  thing  that  he  hath  done  in  order  to  turn  back  to 
it,  or  to  whoso  should  go  out  of  the  city  in  order  to  return  thither,  or,  who 
should  give  over  the  chase  in  order  to  turn  back  and  renew  the  chase.  .  .  . 
And  in  this  season  such  men,  if  there  be  none  to  understand  them,  turn 
back,  quitting  the  path  or  slackening,  or  at  least  bar  themselves  from  going 
forward.  .  .  •  This  is  excused  unto  them. 

Such  a  meditative  and  receptive  attitude,  in  bold  contrast  to  the 
usual  advice  to  strive  and  cry,  is  more  genially  commended  by 
Wordsworth  in  his  counsels  of  wise  passiveness  :  — 

Think  you,  amid  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  for  ever  speaking. 

That  nothing  of  itself  will  come. 

But  we  must  still  be  seeking? 

But  it  was  the  mystics  who  keenly  detected,  and  perhaps  were  the 
first  to  do  so,  how  essential  waiting  and  acquiescence  is  in  the 
soul’s  life.  A  fuller  psychology  tells  us  that  it  is  ourselves  whom 
we  thus  consult  and  suffer  to  bear  our  life  onward.  The  perfectly 
healthy  and  opulent  mind,  no  doubt,  keeps  a  kind  of  balance  be¬ 
tween  its  active,  missionary,  energising  part,  and  its  latent  reason, 
which  is  suffered  to  speak  in  due  course.  But  the  old  mystics  are 
right  in  marking  how  we  may  go  wrong  by  stirring,  by  fighting,  or 
by  hastening.  Wherein  do  they  find  the  reward  of  it  all? 

4.  In  Vision  and  Illumination. — We  are  back  where  we  began, 
with  the  close  of  the  mystic’s  book,  which  may  be  said  to  open 
with  a  plain,  undecorated  daylight  page  of  commandment  and 
discipline,  and  then  to  go  forward  to  litanies  and  agonies,  scrolled 
round  with  faint  figures  of  undecipherable  pain  and  colours  deepen¬ 
ing  to  black.  Suddenly,  at  last,  the  page  is  turned,  and  a  song  of 
escape  and  triumph  follows,  with  dazzling  marginal  illuminations, 
the  painter  straining  to  render  the  source  of  light  itself,  which  is 
impossible.  Often  this  wonderful  morning  of  the  mystic  arrives 
just  after  the  “great  dereliction,’’  or  unpardonable  fault.  To 
Bunyan  the  unlettered,  the  isolated  text  has  a  magical  value  in 
procuring  his  release  :  — 

After  I  had  been  in  this  condition  some  three  or  four  days,  as  I  was 
sitting  by  the  fire,  I  suddenly  felt  this  word  to  sound  in  my  heart,  1  must 
go  to  Jesus.  At  this  my  former  darkness  and  atheism  fled  away,  and  the 
blessed  things  of  Heaven  were  set  witliin  my  view.  While  I  was  on  this 
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sudden  thus  overtaken  with  surprise,  Wife,  said  I,  is  there  ever  such  a 
scripture,  I  must  go  to  Jesus?  She  said  she  could  not  tell,  therefore,  I  sat 
musing  still  to  see  if  I  could  remember  such  a  place.  I  had  not  sat  above 
two  or  three  minutes,  but  that  came  bolting  in  upon  me,  and  to  an  innumer¬ 
able  company  of  angels,  and  withal,  Hebrews  the  twelfth,  about  the  Mount 
Sion,  was  set  before  mine  eyes.  Then  with  joy  I  told  my  wife.  Now  I  know 
I  know  !  But  that  night  was  a  good  night  to  me.  I  never  had  but  few 
better. 

Bunyan’s  endless  adventures  before  reaching  this  goal  are  like 
those  of  the  more  high-born  mystics  translated  into  his  quick  Saxon 
of  the  roads.  His  experience,  however,  is  far  less  ambitious  and 
less  fully  formulated.  St.  Teresa,  Professor  James  reminds  us, 
was  allowed  ‘  ‘  to  sec  in  one  instant  how  all  things  are  seen  and 
contained  in  God,”  as  in  one  immense  transparent  diamond. 

”  The  Lord  said  these  words  unto  me  :  She  [the  soul]  unmakes 
herself,  my  daughter,  to  bring  herself  closer  to  me.  It  is  no  more 
she  that  lives,  but  I.” 

The  approaches  to  this  indescribable  state  are  told  by  the  mystics 
with  much  variety,  and  a  fixed  confidence  in  its  reality.  Two  cen¬ 
turies  earlier,  in  the  German  school,  the  touch  of  Nihilism  is  more 
strongly  felt.  The  author  of  the  Theologia  Germanica  certainly 
verges  this  w^ay  : — 

For  if  the  soul  shall  rise  to  such  a  state,  she  must  be  quite  pure,  wholly 
stripped,  and  bare  of  all  images,  and  be  entirely  separate  from  all  creatures, 
and,  above  all,  from  herself.  ...  In  the  heart  [of  the  man  who  has 
attained]  there  is  a  content,  and  a  quietness,  so  that  he  doth  not  desire  to 
know  more  or  less,  to  have,  to  love,  to  die,  to  be  or  not  to  be,  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  ...  A  man  cannot  find  satisfaction  in  God,  unless  all  things 
are  one  to  him,  and  one  is  all,  and  something  and  nothing  are  alike. 

So  Tauler,  yet  more  frankly  : — 

[The  soul]  should  bo  bare  of  all  things,  without  need  of  anything,  and 
then  it  can  come  to  God  in  his  likeness;  for  nothing  unites  so  much  as 
likeness,  and  receives  its  colour  so  soon.  .  .  .  Thus  its  union  becomes  so 
intimate  that  it  does  not  work  its  works  in  the  form  of  a  creature,  but  in  its 
divine  form,  wherein  it  is  united  to  God.  .  .  .  Then,  while  it  beholds  God 
and  thus  becomes  much  more  united  to  him,  the  union  may  become  such 
that  God  altogether  pours  himself  into  it,  and  draws  it  so  entirely  into 
himself,  that  it  has  no  longer  any  distinct  perception  of  virtue  and  vice,  or 
recognises  any  remark  by  which  it  knows  what  itself  is.* 

Hegel’s  account  of  Nirvana,  in  his  ”  Philosophy  of  History,” 
shows  how  near  these  Germans  W’ere  to  the  East.  “  In  this  con¬ 
dition  of  happiness,  virtue  or  vice  is  out  of  the  question;  for  the 
true  blessedness  is  union  with  nothingness.” 

Many  such  descriptions  could  be  cited  of  the  mystic’s  goal  and 
prize.  The  nearer  it  is  to  the  pure  Oriental  type,  the  less  talk  is 

(1)  Tauler,  Sermons,  tr.  Winkworth,  p.  327  :  4th  S.  after  Easter. 
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there  of  goodness,  or  even  of  happiness.  But  in  many  visionaries 
this  indeterminate  state  is  bathed  in  organic  feelings  of  joy. 
Wordsworth’s  reports  of  the  hour  wlien  “  Thought  was  not,”  and 
his  experience  by  Tintern  Abbey,  are  of  this  kind.  And  Professor 
James  has  gathered  reports  from  a  number  of  persons,  many  of 
whom,  apparently  without  any  preceding  discipline  at  all,  w’ent 
the  length  of  having  it  revealed  to  them  in  an  instant  that  this 
universe  is  good  in  essence.  Professor  James  shows  that  optimism 
is  a  frequent  feature  of  the  mystical  temper.  A  reason  will  be 
offered  presently  for  believing  this  to  be  true  of  an  amended ,  and 
if  the  term  may  be  used,  of  a  rational  mysticism.  It  also  seems 
actually  to  hold  good  of  many  recent  visionaries,  in  the  sense  that 
the  contents  of  their  vision  have  been  a  message  of  encouragement 
about  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  in  strict  logic,  as  w’dl  as 
historically,  optimism  is  not  a  necessary  ally  of  mysticism.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  case  with  Christian  initiates,  the  Buddhist  founds 
his  aspiration  to  Nirvana  on  the  essential  evil  of  life,  in  which 
he  believes,  not  as  mysteriously  revealed,  but  as  a  dogma  of 
reasoned  truth.  He  therefore  seeks  the  removal  of  all  bounds  that 
are  implied  in  the  terms  good  and  evil,  pleasure  and  pain.  And 
if  it  is  correct  to  hold  this  passion  for  nonentity  as  the  distinctive 
mood  of  the  consistent  mystic,  then  all  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  world,  for  good  or  evil,  which  are  drawn  from  the  supposed 
information  furnished  in  vision,  cease  to  win  any  further  credit 
from  that  circumstance.  For  all  such  conclusions  show  that  the 
vision  in  w^hich  they  seem  to  come,  deviates,  or  declines,  from  the 
pure  pattern.  Mr.  Inge,  a  refined  Anglican  scholar,  wishing  in 
some  way  to  legitimate  the  mystics,  seems  to  treat  pure  Quietism 
and  the  ”  negative  way  ”  as  erratic  types. ^  But  what,  then,  is  the 
normal  type?  It  cannot  be  that  which  happens  to  corroborate,  as 
the  result  of  vision,  your  or  my  particular  doctrine,  or  theory  of 
the  world.  To  make  this  point  clearer,  it  is  time  to  come  back  to 
the  question.  Is  the  mystic  revelation  valid,  and  what  light  does 
it  throw  on  the  needs  of  the  human  spirit?  The  first  of  these 
issues,  I  repeat,  can  only  be  argued  amongst  those  who  fully  admit 
the  tribunal  of  thought  and  reason,  before  which  alone  it  can  be 
heard.  On  this  head  three  considerations  may  be  urged. 

(o)  Mysticism  proves  nothing ;  it  adds  nothing  to  the  force  of 
a  proof  which  is  not  already  complete.  The  thorough-going  votary, 
no  doubt,  tries  all  other  truth  by  its  conformity  with  his  revelation. 
It  seems  to  be  nearer  to  him  than  anything  he  has  ever  known. 
Newman,  in  whom  there  were  mystical  elements,  was  as  certain 
of  the  being  of  a  God  as  of  his  own  existence ;  millions  of 
Buddhists,  and  others,  are  not.  There  is  no  common  ground. 

(1)  Christian  Mysticism,  Bampton  Lectures,  1899. 
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We  therefore  cannot  argue  with  such  a  mind ;  we  can  only  plead 
with  those  who  admit  our  tribunal ;  who,  perhaps,  may  also  have 
thought  that  they  have  had  a  revelation ,  but  who  may  now  doubt 
and  wdsh  for  assurance;  who  may  say  wdth  the  poet :  — 

we  hav'e  played, 

We  likewise,  in  that  subtle  shade. 

And  such  may  come  to  feel  that  every  articulate  thought  or  judg¬ 
ment,  which  appeared  to  be  given  them  by  vision,  was  really 
brought  thither,  and  imputed  to  vision.  Eevelations  differ.  Is 
it  not  clear  that  St.  Teresa’s  intuition  of  the  Trinity  might  just 
as  well  have  been  of  a  Duality,  had  she  been  brought  up  in  thr 
appropriate  heresy  ?  That  the  supposed  perception  of  a  pervading 
goodness  in  the  world,  experienced  by  Mr.  James’s  witnesses,  is  a 
theory  or  hope  that  goodness  is  thus  pervasive,  carried  up  into  a 
rare  state  of  sensation,  which  is  then  naively  taken  to  prove  it? 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  man  could  bring  with  him  into  a  condition 
of  this  kind,  and  there  fully  realise,  a  conviction  that  the  essence  of 
things  is  evil.  Whatever  theory  of  life  is  true,  the  point  for  re¬ 
mark  is  that  vision  cannot  give  it  more  probability,  more  claim 
upon  us,  than  it  had  before,  or  without.  Mr.  James  says  that  the 
revelations  of  the  mystic  are  valid  for  him.  De  facto,  yes,  if  the 
mystic  is  invulnerable  to  argument  even  when  he  has  emerged. 
But  de  jure?  That  is  just  the  question. 

(b)  The  state  of  rapture  or  ecstasy  bears  one  highly  suspicious 
mark  when  confronted  with  some  analogous  states  which  are  arti¬ 
ficially  induced  without  any  religious  aim  or  moral  discipline,  or 
any  purpose  at  all  except  to  escape  the  pain  of  surgery.  We  are 
told  that  a  book  has  been  written,  in  America,  on  the  “  anesthetic 
revelation.”  We  may  wake  from  the  dream  of  nitrous  oxide  or 
chloroform  with  the  well-known  sense  of  an  ineffable  secret,  so 
near  us,  lately  won,  but  hopelessly  and  painfully  lost;  our  words 
for  which,  when  we  wake,  are  gibberish  so  far  as  they  do  not 
merely  express  ideas  w’hich  we  had  before  sleeping.  Some  lines 
may  be  cited,  the  author  of  which  must  have  been  reading  a 
popular  description  of  Nirvana ;  no  doubt  they  embody  the  after¬ 
thought,  or  the  reading,  rather  than  the  dream  itself  ;  but  they  also 
express  the  kind  of  longing,  permanent  in  human  nature,  for 
which  mysticism  seeks  to  formulate  some  satisfaction. 

Nirvana  at  the  Dentist’s. 

I  drank  the  subtle  fire;  the  engine  roared  : 

The  voices  long  resounded  deep  and  clear. 

Pain  wrestled  long  with  pleasure;  then  I  soared 

In  spirit  up  into  the  seventh  sphere. 

I  keep  its  secret,  like  the  moth  that  flew, 

In  Buddhist  tale,  into  the  heart  of  flame. 
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But  first,  ere  quite  submerged  by  dark,  I  knew. 

In  one  wild  flash,  the  hands,  the  window-frame. 

Then  forward  rolled  the  sea  of  nothingness; 

With  my  weak  arms  I  beat  its  billows  back; 

The  voices  tinkled  far  and  meaningless; 

By  delicate  degrees  the  monstrous  black 

Merciful  sea  of  Being  without  bound 

Came ;  I  was  one  with  every  drop  of  it. 

Then  first  I  felt  that  Eastern  saw  profound  : 

“Brother  and  sister.  All  and  Nothing  sit.” 

Such  death  be  mine !  No  memory  of  joy 

Or  doing  good,  and  none  of  sin  or  woe ; 

No  waking  to  this  finite  crude  alloy 

Of  soul  and  substance  in  their  ceaseless  flow. 

Professor  James  seems  to  imply  that  in  such  a  state  there 
may  be  a  true  revelation,  especially  from  those  latent  parts  of  the 
mind,  for  which  the  word  “  subconsciousness  ”  has  been  found  as 
a  metaphor  for  their  imagined  sphere  or  receptacle.  But  the  non¬ 
sense  talked  at  w^aking  suggests  that  the  feeling  of  the  “great 
secret”  lost  is  akin  to  hallucination;  that  there  has  really  been 
nothing  to  lose,  except  a  dream-state,  which  itself  is  only  a  mass  of 
waking  ideas  without  their  rational  co-ordination,  and  which  offers 
a  sham  fruition  to  the  passion  for  nonentity. 

(c)  It  agrees  with  this  point  of  view,  that  the  alleged  fusion 
with  God,  or  with  the  First  Pveality,  involves  a  rupture  in  the 
process  of  thinking.  Up  to  a  point,  nothing  is  so  systematic  as 
mysticism.  Goethe  has  well  called  it  “  the  scholastic  of  the  heart, 
the  dialectic  of  the  feelings.”  But  at  an  arbitrary  point  the 
dialectic  stops ;  there  is  a  sudden  snap  in  the  chain.  The  aim  is 
not  to  comprehend  the  First  Beality,  or  resemble  God  morally  by 
purity  of  will ;  it  is  virtually  to  become  God.  Professor  A.  Seth 
has  dealt  wdth  this  aspiration  simply  and  steadily.  “  Mysticism,” 
he  says,  “  does  not  distinguish  between  what  is  metaphorical  and 
what  is  susceptible  of  a  literal  interpretation.”  Hence,  “it  is 
prone  to  taste  a  relation  of  ethical  harmony  ” — let  us  add,  emotional 
and  imaginative  harmony,  since  ethics  tend  to  vanish  in  the 
visionary  state — “  as  if  it  were  one  of  substantial  identity  or 
chemical  fusion ;  and,  taking  the  sensuous  language  of  religious 
feeling  literally,  it  bids  the  individual  aim  at  nothing  less  than 
interpenetration  of  essence.”  This  criticism  answers  broadly  to 
that  of  Hegel,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  upon  the  ambition  of 
the  Hindoo  and  Buddhist.  The  generic  principle  of  the  former, 
he  says,  is  “  Spirit  in  a  state  of  Dream.”  “  The  sensuous  matter 
and  content  is  in  each  case  simply  and  in  the  rough  taken  up,  and 
carried  over  it  into  the  sphere  of  the  universal  and  immeasurable.” 
It  might  be  also  said  that  the  logical  limit  of  the  mystic’s  progress, 
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were  his  hope  sound,  would  be  not  vision  but  death,  with  the 
dissolution  of  personality  and  the  body. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  suspect  such  mysticism  on  philosophical 
grounds  ;  it  is  philosophical  to  ask  what  it  tells  us  about  the  history 
of  our  own  nature.  Man,  in  his  desire  for  the  infinite,  seems 
sporadically  liable  to  the  supreme  illusion  that  he  can  merge  him¬ 
self  in  the  supreme  reality.  This  is  one  of  the  self-defeating  im¬ 
pulses  in  his  nature ;  but  it  also  is  enveloped  with  other  impulses 
that  may  make  for  his  advance.  What  really  justifies  the  mystic, 
nay,  what  actually  spurs  him  on  his  way,  is  not  the  quest  for  the 
great  illusion — which  is  only,  after  all,  an  imaginative  way  of 
stating  an  ideal  term — but  the  need  to  express  those  other  powers 
and  cravings,  some  of  which  have  been  noted  here.  He  thinks  he 
is  led  by  vis  a  f  route  ;  he  is  really  driven  by  vis  a  ter  go.  He  wants 
to  get  beyond  mere  outw'ard  good  behaviour,  to  shatter  old  forms 
which  his  feeling  has  outgrown,  to  put  due  trust  in  the  latent  and 
salutary  powers  of  his  nature,  and  to  find  his  way  through  the 
darker  experience  of  the  inward  life.  And  he  wants,  above  all,  to 
aspire ;  and  if  he  cheats  himself  with  metaphor  in  his  tireless 
pilgrimage,  at  least  he  succeeds  in  aspiring. 

Trying  to  speak  of  all  this,  not  without  some  historic  and 
dramatic  sympathy,  I  may  end  by  remarking  that  one  kind  of 
mystical  attitude,  less  dangerous  and  lonely  than  those  referred  to 
above,  has  yet  to  be  named.  The  moral  indifference  attributed  to 
Pantheism  is  more  a  matter  of  supposed  logic  than  of  recorded  fact. 
Such  a  temper  as  that  of  Giordano  Bruno  or  Walt  Whitman  has 
ever  been  allied  with  a  love  of  the  broad  and  generous  life  of  the 
world  ;  or,  in  more  technical  words,  with  an  inclination  not  to  strip 
away  the  manifold  of  sense  and  get  down  to  bare  unity,  as  in  the 
paler  Eastern  systems,  but  to  grasp  as  much  of  the  manifold  as 
is  possible  at  once,  in  the  light  of  the  One.  Even  without  any 
Pantheistic  doctrine,  the  better  impulse  of  the  mystic  may  be  bent 
towards  breaking  down  the  barrier,  not  between  man  and  the 
supposed  First  Eeality,  but  between  man  and  his  fellows,  whose 
reality  is  less  questionable.  The  ideal  limit,  which  is  the  total 
identifying  of  our  personality  with  that  of  others,  can  only  be  par¬ 
tially  approached.  But  the  old  Eastern  formula,  “This  art  thou,” 
so  much  cited  by  Schopenhauer  in  his  nobly  impersonal  system  of 
ethics,  may  be  addressed  by  the  mystic  to  himself  in  presence  not 
only  of  human  beings,  but  of  the  animals  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  rest 
of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world.  It  is  the  formula  which 
attenuates  the  barrier  made  by  the  egoistic  will  between  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  implies  a  release  from  the  cravings  of  will.  While 
the  body  and  the  life  remain,  such  a  fusion  can  only  be  approxi¬ 
mate.  This  old  formula  does  not  profess  to  reveal  any  new  truth 
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in  ecstasy,  such  as  that  the  world  is  good;  it  realises  what  is 
believed  already  ;  but  life  and  self-training  tend  to  make  the  truth 
effectual.  Hence,  it  stands  with  a  higher  authority  than  the 
optimistic  raptures  cited  by  Professor  James.  In  so  far  as  the  aim 
is  achieved,  the  personality  is  in  one  sense  enriched,  and  in 
another  is  disimprisoned. 

Schopenhauer  founds  his  discipline  upon  pessimism ;  logically , 
it  need  imply  neither  pessimism  nor  optimism ;  but  it  is  more 
nearly  linked  in  the  actual  evolution  of  man  to  the  latter.  It 
certainly  produces  a  more  hopeful  and  humane  temper  than  the 
ordinary  discipline  of  the  religious  mystic,  desiiite  the  fact  that 
many  of  this  class  were,  as  has  been  said,  practical  organisers. 
We  may  go  to  the  doctors  of  the  soul  for  the  virulent  drugs 
or  soft  nepenthes  or  slow'  surgeries  required  for  sick  humanity. 
But  they  give  no  adequate  rule  for  a  life  of  laborious  health, 
of  sanguine,  creative  energy.  The  poets  of  a  joyous  and  vic¬ 
torious  cast  find  the  ideal  expression  for  such  natures,  w’hom  a 
rush  of  force  and  affirmation  carries  past  the  reefs  on  which  the 
others  founder.  Professor  James  devotes  a  chapter  to  describing 
persons  of  this  type.  It  should  be  added  that  they  are  biologically 
superior  to  their  opposites.  For  they  tend  to  increase  the  sum 
of  life ;  and  it  is  the  actual  survival  of  mankind  that  shows  them 
to  be  nearer  the  mark,  while  the  isolated  mystic,  whose  scheme  of 
existence  often  leaves  him  celibate,  is  a  self-hurting  species; 
though  that  species  at  present  always  recurs,  the  causes  for  its 
origin  lying  deep  in  humanity.  On  the  whole,  we  must  cherish 
the  hope  that  one  day  the  bitter  experience  and  illusory  vision 
which  are  at  the  root  of  official  mysticism  may  tend  to  die  out,  at 
any  rate  in  the  West.  The  process  may  be  as  long  as  the  step 
from  primitive  idolatry,  and  meantime  the  regular  mystics  and 
their  dispensaries  must  hold  a  regarded  place.  But  science  now 
forces  us  to  think  in  long  periods  of  time.  Translating  into  the 
mood  of  poetry,  we  may  say  that  we  are  most  truly  ourselves,  and 
nearest  vision,  when  we  happen  to  be  one  in  heart  with  our  kind, 
or  feel  that  we  are  borne  along  as  a  bubble,  whose  bursting  is  a 
matter  of  indifference,  on  the  everlasting  tide  of  life  and  fertility. 

Oliver  Elton. 
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“  Half  Eussian  society  favours  the  Japanese,  the  other  half 
favours  the  Eevolutionaries,”  wrote  Prince  Metschertsky,  in  his 
Moscow  paper.  When  a  man  of  so  pronounced  and  well-known 
ultra-conservative  opinions  in  Eussia  makes  such  a  statement,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  considerable  distance  has  been  travelled  along  the 
path  from  absolute  autocracy  to  the  freedom  of  constitutionalism. 
The  assassination  of  M.  de  Plehve,  and  the  readiness  of  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  Committee  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  deed  both 
produced  a  stunning  effect  upon  the  bureaucracy  which  out¬ 
weighed  any  received  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Eussians 
themselves  say  that,  if  this  assassination  is  soon  followed  by  the 
fall  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  defeat  of  Kuropatkin,  the  advanced 
Liberals  will  have  an  opportunity  such  as  has  never  been  theirs 
since  the  assassination  of  the  Tsar  Alexander  II.  It  is  a  curious 
commentary  that  on  that  occasion  the  Tsar  was  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  grant  some  form  of  representative  government,  prepara¬ 
tions  which  w'ere  buried  with  him,  while  the  Eevolutionaries  were 
unprepared  with  any  plans  or  system  to  introduce.  Thus  they  not 
only  lost  their  chance  of  introducing  their  own  ideas,  but  also  did 
away  with  the  first  step  towards  liberty  which  the  Tsar  was  medi¬ 
tating.  To-day  things  are  different,  and  the  Eevolutionaries  say 
that  they  are  ready  in  every  detail  should  the  opportunity  arise, 
and  they  are  confident  of  its  coming.  The  fall  of  Plehve  was  a 
great  step  in  favour  of  reform,  since,  insensibly  perhaps,  the 
Eussian  Government  oscillated  towards  the  other  extreme  from 
that  which  Plehve  represented.  As  a  prominent  Eussian  said 
some  months  ago,  “We  are  suffering  all  the  worst  evils  resulting 
from  two  strong  extremists  wdth  only  a  w'eak  Emperor  in  the 
middle;  both  Witte  and  Plehve  overdo  their  systems,  and  there 
is  no  way  to  regulate  them.”  So  now  that  the  one  extremist  is 
gone,  the  influence  of  the  other  is  bound  to  be  felt.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  Witte  will  at  once  come  into  power ;  that  would  be 
too  great  a  concession  to  the  Eevolutionary  party,  besides  which 
his  lack  of  noble  birth  is  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  between 
him  and  the  highest  offices  of  State.  As  Finance  Minister,  the 
Eussian  nobility  could  stand  Witte,  because  the  post  w|is,  after 
all,  more  that  of  a  superior  banker ;  but  to  have  him  Chancellor 
of  State,  that  is  impossible  in  their  eyes,  and  the  influence  of  the 
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Dowager  Empress,  affected  by  her  entourage,  and  that  of  the 
Emperor,  must  inevitably  be  against  it.  The  probability  is  that 
M.  de  Plehve’s  place  will  be  filled  by  a  Liberal  man,  such  as 
Prince  Vassilichikoff,  former  Governor  of  Novgorod,  who  is  a 
follower  of  Witte.  His  family  is  irreproachable  and  noted  for 
Liberal  ideas ;  his  father  was  one  of  the  most  noted  historical 
writers  of  Eussia.  The  monied  classes  of  Moscow  insist  on  some 
such  choice.  With  such  a  man  installed,  a  compromise  is  arrived 
at,  but  nevertheless  M.  de  Witte  is  the  powder  behind  the  throne. 

This  being  so,  there  is  an  almost  vital  interest  in  the  programme 
which  Witte  drew  up  and  presented  to  the  Tsar  on  February 
2nd,  1904,  when  there  was  some  chance  of  his  becoming  Chan¬ 
cellor.  In  this  programme  he  laid  down  what  he  considered  as  the 
essential  elements  to  be  introduced  into  Eussian  national  life,  if 
there  was  to  be  any  real  hope  for  the  future.  Some  of  the  ideas 
are  so  revolutionary  that  the  Eevolutionary  Committee  would  wel¬ 
come  Witte’s  return  to  power  as  a  decided  victory  for  its  owm  cause. 
The  principal  points  in  his  programme  were  the  following  : — 

1.  The  Council  of  State  should  have  half  its  members  elected 
from  the  different  social  classes. 

2.  The  rights  of  the  zemstvos  should  be  considerably  extended. 

3.  The  historical  rights  of  the  Finns,  Georgians,  Armenians, 
and  other  nationalities  should  be  preserved. 

4.  The  police  system  should  be  reorganised. 

5.  Arbitrary  judgments  affecting  personal  liberty  should  be 
abolished. 

6.  The  exceptional  laws  against  the  Jews  should  be  abolished. 

7.  Secret  State  organisations  for  the  spying  on  the  people, 
especially  those  of  the  educated  and  academic  classes,  should  be 
abolished. 

8.  The  censorship  should  be  modified. 

9.  M.  de  Plehve  should  be  dismissed. 

10.  The  war  should  be  strictly  localised  to  the  Far  East. 

11.  All  claims  to  Manchuria  should  be  renounced  and  the  Man¬ 
churian  Eailway  should  be  sold  to  China. 

The  programme  also  advocated  peace  in  the  Far  East  after  the 
first  Eussian  successes.  The  inclusion  of  these  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  war  seem  curiously  contradictory  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  Tsar  did  not  think  up  to  the  last  moment  there 
would  be  war.  M.  de  Witte’s  memorial  was  presented  on 
February  2nd,  and  it  could  not  have  failed  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  war  was  coming,  even  if  the  information  to  that 
effect  given  by  King  Edward  and  by  the  Japanese  Minister  to  the 
Tsar  had  not  availed. 

When  we  examine  the  manifesto  published  by  the  Eevolution- 
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aries  in  August  of  this  year,  their  readiness  to  support  M.  de 
Witte  is  not  so  astonishing.  They  demand  the  convocation  of  a 
representative  assembly ;  the  liberty  of  the  Press ;  the  liberty  of 
public  meeting ;  the  annulment  of  arbitrary  regulations  against 
the  people,  as  well  as  against  the  oppressed  nationalities;  the 
cessation  of  the  war  with  Japan ;  prompt  measures  for  dealing, 
with  the  unemployed  and  famine  problems,  and  the  amnesty  of 
political  and  labour  exiles.  This  Revolutionary  Committee  pro¬ 
gramme  is  certainly  not  an  alarming  one ,  and  gains  enormously  by 
its  moderation.  Situated  in  St.  Petersburg  itself,  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Revolutionary  party  has  branches  everywhere, 
the  chief  centres  being  in  Moscow,  Kiev,  Warsaw,  Odessa,  and 
Tiflis.  That  their  propaganda  is  enormously  potent  may  be 
gathered  from  the  extreme  measures  which  the  late  M.  de  Plehve 
was  forced  to  employ  in  combating  them.  In  July  there  was 
issued,  by  special  authorisation  of  the  censor,  w'hich  meant  in 
reality,  M.  de  Plehve,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  pamphlet  which 
was  circulated  among  the  rich  peasants  and  small  townspeople,  the 
most  ignorant  and  aggressive  elements  of  the  Russian  people. 
The  pamphlet  was  entitled,  Kitai  IH  Mui  (China  or  Ourselves).  It 
foreshadowed  the  conquest  of  North  China  and  the  transference 
of  its  20,000,000  of  people  to  Central  Russia,  where  the  Chinese 
would  be  distributed  among  the  peasants  possessing  forty  acres 
or  more.  The  peasants  and  the  small  townspeople  should  have 
absolute  control  over  these  slaves,  and  be  supported  by  them.  The 
depopulated  territory  in  China  would  be  occupied  by  the  dispatch  of 
all  the  Russian  unemployed,  destitute,  and  tramps,  and  especially 
political  malcontents.  The  pamphlet  concludes  by  saying,  “  Russia 
must  be  freed  from  undesirable  and  dangerous  classes.  Twenty 
million  Chinese  slaves  could  produce  the  whole  of  Russia’s  food¬ 
stuff.  Then  Russians  would  dominate  a  system  of  slavery  instead 
of  themselves  being  dominated  by  Jewish  capitalists.”  Extra¬ 
ordinary  though  this  pamphlet  seems,  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
because  the  opinion  to  which  it  appealed  attributes  to  it  high  in¬ 
spiration,  and  accords  it  reverential  respect.  Methods  such  as  these 
marked  the  low’est  depths  reached  by  the  reactionary  elements  in 
their  attempt  to  appease  desire  for  radical  reforms.  Such  methods, 
however,  would  be  too  patently  hopeless  for  them  to  bo  attempted 
in  any  of  those  provinces  peopled  by  alien  races  who  have  come 
under  the  heavy  rule  of  Russia.  The  people  of  the  Caucasus,  for 
instance,  consisting  of  Georgians,  Armenians,  Circassians,  and 
Tartars,  are  ripe  for  open  revolt,  and  this  fact  forces  the  Russian 
Government  to  keep  many  of  her  soldiers  in  the  province  to  main¬ 
tain  order  instead  of  drafting  them  to  the  Far  East.  Always 
turbulent  and  enraged  against  the  Government  which  has  violated 
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her  promises  to  them,  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  in  the  past 
to  a  great  extent  neutralised  the  effectiveness  of  themselves 
as  a  working  force,  owing  to  divisions  caused  by  racial  hatred. 
But  two  years  ago  the  leaders  of  the  different  races  evolved  a  plan 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  revolutionary  population,  some 
4,000,000  souls.  Autonomy  is  now  the  cry  of  them  all,  and  to 
obtain  it  assassination  is  to  be  the  first  step.  The  Georgians 
killed  the  Chief  of  Ways  and  Communications  in  the  Caucasus 
without  the  murderer  being  suspected.  The  Circassians  murdered 
the  Chief  of  Police  with  similar  impunity.  The  Armenians 
attacked  the  Governor-General,  Prince  Galitzin,  in  broad  daylight, 
and  followed  this  up  by  injuring  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Kars.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  Tartars  with  the  assassination  of  Andrieff 
contributed  their  quota  to  the  initial  campaign.  The  Georgians 
are  a  martial  race  and  well  armed,  the  Circassians  and  Tartars 
are  likely  to  make  good  fighters,  and  the  time  when  the  smoulder¬ 
ing  embers  shall  burst  into  the  flame  of  war  seems  only  to  depend 
upon  circumstances.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  that  the  internal  condi¬ 
tion  of  Russia  is  far  from  being  peaceful.  Russia  resembles  a 
volcano  rather  than  a  mere  mountain,  and  prompt  measures  are 
needed  to  avoid  a  terrific  eruption. 

Since  Alexander  II.  considered  a  plan  for  introducing  a  consti¬ 
tution,  little  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Tsar,  even  though  he  be  not  all  that  his  enemies  depict,  has 
not  made  any  step  towards  the  reform  of  the  internal  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Empire.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  desire  to  do  so  if  the 
evidence  of  Prince  Kropotkin  is  to  be  believed. 

A  new  Commission  (he  says),  but  on  wider  grounds,  was  nominated 
lately  for  the  same  purpose  of  investigating  the  conditions  of  agriculture 
by  the  Minister  of  Finances,  Witte.  The  inquiry  was  to  be  conducted  by 
the  provincial  and  district  Zemstvos,  which  had  the  right  to  invite  land 
proprietors,  peasants,  and  anybody  else  who  could  enlighten  them  in  their 
investigations.  M.  de  Witte  had  asked  these  notables  fearlessly  to  speak 
out  the  truth,  and  so  they  did,  as  it  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  some  of  the  committees  which  were  printed  in  full  in  the 
Russian  papers.  Some  of  the  speeches,  especially  those  of  the  peasant 
delegates,  were  extremely  important— sometimes  striking — and  reminding 
one  of  the  cahiers  of  the  French  peasants  in  1788.  The  conclusion  of  all 
these  Commissions  was  unanimous.  They  condemned  the  general  system  of 
administration. 

The  next  step  of  the  Government  was  thus  indicated.  It  would  have 
been  to  convoke  a  sort  of  Assembly  of  Notables  for  all  Russia,  in  order 
to  discuss  the  general  measures  to  be  taken.  But  here  the  Tsar  inter¬ 
posed.  Those  who  had  spoken  freely  were  punished;  and  Witte,  who  had 
organised  the  whole,  had  to  leave  the  Ministry  of  Finances  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  an  honorary  position  of  Ministre  sans  porte-feuille  in  the 
Committee  of  Ministers. 

It  may  be  that  the  war  in  the  Par  East  and  the  revelation  of 
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the  rottenness  of  the  Eussia  of  the  bureaucracy,  together  with  the 
long-hoped-for  birth  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  will  bring  a  change 
in  the  temperament  of  the  Tsar.  The  baby  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
alters  the  situation  for  his  father,  and  there  is  now  the  prime 
necessity  that  the  throne  shall  be  upheld  and  strengthened  for  his 
future  occupation.  So  it  is  that  the  coming  of  a  son  to  the  Tsar 
may  help  on  the  cause  of  reform.  That  the  people  will  cease  to 
wish  for  reform  because  the  baby  is  born  is  most  improbable ;  it 
is  far  more  likely  that  the  removal  of  a  chance  of  a  change  of 
dynasty  will  induce  them  to  take  steps  to  gain  their  ends  imme¬ 
diately. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  nation  w'hich  has  lowered  Eussia’s 
military  and  naval  prestige  in  the  present  war  which  gives  a 
lead  to  the  Tsar  as  to  how  he  might  save  his  Empire.  If 
that  half  of  society  which  Prince  Metschertsky  declares  supports 
Japan  w^ould  induce  the  Euler  of  All  the  Eussias  to  adopt  for 
his  own  country  a  constitution  like  that  of  Japan,  there  would 
indeed  be  some  hope.  No  other  constitution  so  amply  secures  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  and  at  the  same  time  guarantees  the  rights 
of  the  subject,  and  has  been  in  use  long  enough  to  prove  its  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Japan  was  a  purely  feudal  country  until  less  than  forty 
years  ago,  and  the  Emperor  of  Japan  possessed  a  position  in¬ 
finitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Tsar  when  he  freely  gave  to  his 
subjects  the  constitution  which  they  now  enjoy.  In  no  other 
country  has  so  great  a  change,  affecting  the  very  foundations  of 
a  State,  been  brought  about  w'ithout  bloodshed,  and  for  that  very 
reason  it  is  an  example  worth  following.  It  must  be  recognised 
that  the  lack  of  cohesion,  which  the  Eussian  autocracy  has  so  sedu¬ 
lously  fostered  in  the  Empire,  presents  a  great  obstacle,  and  one 
which  did  not  exist  in  Japan.  But,  if  the  Tsar  and  his  infant  son 
were  to  appeal  to  the  people,  not  the  bureaucrats  but  his  people, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  much  might  be  done.  However, 
the  mere  adoption  of  a  constitution  is  not  sufficient,  there  are  many 
things  which  must  accompany  it.  Count  Katsura,  the  present 
Premier  of  Japan,  speaking  of  Japan’s  progress,  says  :  — 

“One  of  the  essentials  of  the  civilisation  of  the  West  is  the 
education  of  the  West.  That  Japan  has  accepted  with  all  her 
heart.  .  .  .  This  education  is  given  through  a  system  beginning 
with  the  kindergarten  and  extending  to  highly  specialised  univer¬ 
sity  courses.  It  is  only  for  particular  instruction  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  student  to  go  abroad.  There  is  not  a  village  in  the 
Empire  without  its  Primary  School ;  the  towns  are  supplied  with 
Secondary  Schools ;  at  convenient  centres  there  are  High  Schools, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  smaller  colleges  in  the  United 
States;  in  Tokio  and  Kyoto  are  the  Universities;  and,  besides 
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these,  there  are  many  Technical  Schools.  This  is  the  system  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Government.  It  may  not  be  perfect,  but  Japan 
has  searched,  and  is  searching,  the  world  over  to  find  the  best,  and 
she  is  doing  all  in  her  power  to  solve  a  problem  that  presents  many 
difficulties.  .  .  .  Every  child  in  Japan,  unless  exempt  for  specified 
reasons,  is  required  to  complete  the  Primary  School  course. 
Education  is  yeast.”  Keligious  freedom  is  also  an  essential  factor 
in  progress.  “This  is  a  principle  embodied  in  Japan’s  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  her  practice  is  in  accordance  with  that  principle.  In 
Japan  a  man  may  be  a  Buddhist,  a  Christian,  or  even  a  Jew,  with¬ 
out  suffering  for  it.”  And  how  was  this  state  of  things  brought 
about  which  so  transformed  feudal  Japan?  “  In  one  particular,” 
says  Count  Katsura,  “the  constitution  of  Japan  has,  in  the  eyes 
of  Japan,  a  peculiar  glory.  It  was  not,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
many  countries,  the  fruit  of  a  long  struggle  between  the  nation 
and  the  Throne.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  Emperor;  freely  given, 
gratefully  received — a  sacred  treasure  which  both  alike  will  guard 
with  care.” 

It  is  worth  while  to  trace  the  granting  of  the  constitution  by 
means  of  extracts  from  the  Imperial  decrees,  since  these  show 
how  the  Tsar  could  accomplish  his  salvation.  In  1868,  the  first 
two  points  in  the  Imperial  Oath  of  the  five  principles  are  that 
“Public  meetings  shall  be  organised  and  administrative  affairs 
shall  be  decided  by  general  deliberation,”  and  that  “  Governors 
and  governed  alike  shall  devote  themselves  to  the  good  of  the 
nation.”  In  1874  an  address  was  issued  dealing  with  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  rules  of  the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  local  authorities. 
This  ran  as  follows  :  — 

In  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  oath  taken  by  Us  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Our  reign,  and  as  a  gradual  development  of  its  policy.  Wo 
are  convening  an  Assembly  of  representatives  of  the  whole  nation,  so  as 
to  ordain  laws  by  help  of  public  discussion,  thus  opening  up  the  way  of 
harmony  between  the  Government  and  the  governed,  and  of  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  national  desires;  and  We  trust,  by  ensuring  to  each 
subject  throughout  the  nation  an  opportunity  of  peacefully  pursuing  his 
avocation,  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  matters  of 
State.  We  have,  therefore,  issued  this  constitution  of  a  Deliberative 
Assembly,  providing  for  the  convening  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  different 
local  jurisdictions,  and  for  their  meeting  and  deliberating  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people.  Observe  it  well,  members  of  the  Assembly. 

In  April,  1875,  the  following  occurs  in  an  Imperial  Proclama¬ 
tion  on  Administrative  Eeform  :  — 

Upon  consideration.  We  find  that  Our  assumption  of  power  dates 
from  no  far-distant  period,  and  that,  as  regards  the  pacification  of  the 
interior  of  Our  country,  there  are  by  no  means  few  matters  that  have  to 
be  set  on  foot  or  newly  regulated.  Wherefore  We,  now  extending  the 
spirit  of  Our  oath,  do  hereby  found  the  Genro-in,  and  thereby  extend 
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the  fountain-head  of  the  establishment  of  laws;  and  create  the  Daisin-in 
and  thereby  render  firm  the  powers  of  careful  judicial  procedure;  We 
likewise  call  together  the  local  officials,  causing  them  to  state  the  opinions 
of  the  people,  plan  the  public  welfare,  and  by  degrees  set  on  foot  a  well- 
founded  political  fabric  for  Our  country  and  homes.  We  being  desirous 
that  each  and  every  one  should  partake  of  its  benefits. 

The  approaching  opening  of  the  Assembly  was  the  occasion  for 
the  following  Imiierial  Address  :  — 

In  accordance  with  the  oath  W^e  took  upon  ascending  Our  Imperial 
Throne,  We  now  summon  to  their  deliberations  the  representatives  of  Our 
subjects.  It  is  Our  wish  that  they  should  amply  discuss  and  determine 
upon  such  new  measures  as  may  be  thought  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  thus  facilitate  the  administration  of  Our  domestic  con¬ 
cerns;  and,  further,  that  the  Government  and  the  governed  may  be  of 
one  mind,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  latter  may  thus  find  access  to  Our¬ 
selves.  '  .  :  > 

It  is  hoped  that  all  men  may  feel  a  due  sense  of  the  duties  they  owe  to 
the  State,  and  that  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  cities  and  provinces  will 
maturely  consider  and  well  weigh  such  projects  as  may  be  submitted  to 
them  for  promoting  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  Our  Empire. 


The  Genro-in  or  Senate  met  on  July  5th,  1875,  and  in 
September  of  the  following  year  it  was  announced  that  “It 
is  our  wish  to  consider  extensively  the  laws  of  all  foreign  countries 
with  reference  to  Our  National  Constitution,  and  thereby  to  deter¬ 
mine  Our  constitutional  law.”  The  fixing  of  the  date  in  1881  at 
which  a  Parliament  should  be  established  w'as  contained  in  this 
proclamation  ;  — 

We  ....  have  long  had  it  in  view  to  establish  gradually  a  constitu¬ 
tional  form  of  Government,  to  the  end,  that  Our  descendants  on  the  throne 
may  be  provided  with  a  rule  for  their  guidance.  It  was  with  this  object 
in  view  that,  in  the  8th  year  of  Meiji,  we  established  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  11th  year  of  Meiji  authorised  the  formation  of  local  Assemblies, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  for  the  general  reforms  which  wo  contemplate : 
these.  Our  acts,  must  convince  you.  Our  subjects,  of  Our  determination 
in  this  respect  from  the  beginning.  .  .  .  We,  therefore,  hereby  declare 
that  We  shall,  in  the  23rd  year  of  Meiji  (1890),  establish  a  Parliament 
in  order  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  determination  we  have  announced. 

The  constitution  was  promulgated  on  February  11th,  1889,  and 
the  Imperial  proclamation  runs  :  — 

The  rights  of  Sovereignty  of  the  State  We  have  inherited  from  Our 
ancestors,  and  we  shall  bequeath  them  to  Our  descendants;  neither  wo 
nor  they  shall  in  future  fail  to  wield  them  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution  hereby  given  and  granted.  Wo  now'  declare 
that  We  will  protect  and  respect  the  security  of  the  rights  and  of  the 
prosperity  of  our  people,  and  secure  to  them  the  complete  enjoyment  of 
the  same  within  the  extent  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Constitution 
and  of  the  law'.  .  .  .  We  w  ill  thereby  give  greater  firmness  to  the  stability  of 
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Our  country  and  promote  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  within  the 
boundaries  of  Onr  dominions;  and  Wo  now  establish  the  Imperial  House 
Law  and  the  Constitution.  These  laws  are  really  only  an  exposition  of 
the  grand  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  the  Government  bequeathed  by  the 
Imperial  Founder  of  Our  House,  and  by  Our  other  Imperial  ancestors. 

And  so  the  constitution  came  into  being  and  has  continued  ever 
since.  The  elected  Assembly  has  shown  many  of  the  faults  of  in¬ 
experienced  law-makers,  but  an  elected  and  representative  Cham¬ 
ber  has  been  maintained.  If  this  were  possible  in  feudal  Japan, 
how  much  easier  it  should  be  in  Eussia,  where  there  already  exists 
in  the  Zemstvos  the  groundwork  of  a  representative  assembly. 
In  the  past  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
Zemstvos — in  fact,  the  Eomanoffs  owe  their  throne  to  such  a 
gathering — and  therefore  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Tsar 
should  be  considerably  less  than  those  which  confronted  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Japan.  In  Japan  the  franchise  is  restricted,  it  being 
considered  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  educated  to 
think  before  he  is  given  a  vote.  There  is  no  reason  why  in  Eussia 
the  same  plan  should  not  be  followed. 

That  the  principal  points  of  the  constitution  affecting  the 
sovereign  and  the  liberty  of  the  people  are  not  such  as  need  alarm 
the  most  conservative  of  monarchs  may  be  judged  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  of  Marquis  Ito,  w’ho  was  the  framer  of  the  Japanese 
constitution.  His  most  vital  comment  with  regard  to  the 
Emperor’s  position  is  the  following  :  — 

The  Sacred  Throne  of  Japan  is  inherited  from  Imperial  ancestors,  and 
it  is  bequeathed  to  posterity ;  in  it  resides  the  power  to  reign  over  and 
govern  the  State.  That  express  provisions  concerning  the  sovereign  power 
are  specially  mentioned  in  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  in  no  wise 
implies  that  any  newly-settled  opinion  thereon  is  set  forth  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  original  national  policy  is  by  no  means 
changed  by  it,  but  is  more  strongly  confirmed  than  ever. 

Dealing  with  the  express  provisions,  he  says  :  — 

The  Emperor  is  Heaven-descended,  divine,  and  sacred ;  he  is  pre-eminent 
above  all  his  subjects.  He  must  be  reverenced,  and  is  inviolable.  He  has, 
indeed,  to  pay  respect  to  the  law,  but  the  law  has  no  power  to  hold  him 
accountable  to  it.  Not  only  shall  there  be  no  irreverence  for  the  Empeior’s 
person,  but  he  shall  not  be  made  a  topic  of  derogatory  comment  nor  one 
of  discussion. 

The  sovereign  power  of  reigning  over  and  governing  the  State  is  in¬ 
herited  by  the  Emperor  from  his  ancestors,  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  his 
posterity.  All  the  different  legislative,  as  well  as  executive,  powers  of 
State,  by  means  of  which  he  reigns  over  the  country  and  governs  the 
people,  are  united  in  this  most  exalted  personage,  who  thus  holds  in  his 
hands,  as  it  were,  all  the  ramifying  threads  of  the  political  life  of  the 
country.  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  himself  determined  a  Constitution,  and 
has  made  it  a  fundamental  law  to  bo  observed  both  by  the  Sovereign 
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and  by  the  people.  He  has,  further,  made  it  clear  that  every  provision  in 
the  said  Constitution  shall  be  conformed  to  without  failure  or  negligence. 

The  sanction  of  a  law,  the  causing  of  the  same  to  be  promulgated  in  a 
proper  form,  and  the  ordering  of  the  taking  of  measures  for  the  execution 
of  the  same — all  these  belong  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Emperor. 
Sanction  completes  the  process  of  legislation  while  promulgation  produces 
binding  force  upon  the  subjects.  .  .  .  Sanction  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
sovereign  powers  of  the  Emperor  in  matters  of  legislation.  Consequently, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  no  project  can  become  law,  even 
if  it  has  received  the  consent  of  the  Diet.  .  .  .  The  convocation  of  the 
Diet  appertains  exclusively  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Emperor. 

The  supreme  authority  in  military  and  naval  affairs  is  vested  in  the 
Most  Exalted  Personage,  and  those  affairs  are  subject  to  the  commands 
issued  by  the  Emperor. 

The  organisation  and  the  peace  standing  of  the  army  and  navy  are 
determined  by  the  Emperor.  It  is  true  that  this  power  is  exercised  with 
the  advice  of  responsible  Ministers  of  State;  still,  like  the  Imperial  military 
command,  it  nevertheless  belongs  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Emperor, 
and  no  interference  in  it  by  the  Diet  should  be  allowed. 

Declarations  of  war,  conclusions  of  peace,  and  of  treaties  with  foreign 
countries,  are  the  exclusive  rights  of  tlie  Sovereign,  concerning  which  no 
consent  of  the  Diet  is  required.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  desirable 
that  a  monarch  should  manifest  the  unity  of  the  sovereign  power  that 
represents  the  State  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  Powers;  and,  in  the 
second,  in  war  and  treaty  matters,  promptness  in  forming  plans  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  crisis  is  of  paramount  importance.  By  “treaties” 
is  meant  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship,  of  commerce  and  of  alliance. 

These  sovereign  powers  are  operative  in  every  direction,  unless  restricted 
by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  just  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  shines  everywhere,  unless  it  is  shut  out  by  a  screen.  So  these 
sovereign  powers  do  not  depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  enumeration 
of  them  in  successive  clauses.  In  the  Constitution  is  given  a  general  out¬ 
line  of  the  sovereign  pow'crs;  and,  as  to  the  particulars  touching  them, 
only  the  essential  points  are  stated,  in  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what 
they  are. 

Not  even  the  most  arrogant  monarch,  the  most  exigent  Tsar, 
could  ask  for  greater  powers  than  are  possessed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Japan.  By  such  a  constitution  the  position  of  the  monarch  is 
more  defined  and  infinitely  better  founded,  since  the  people,  secure 
in  their  liberties,  give  love  where  formerly  they  only  gave  fear. 
And  a  brief  survey  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  Japan  shows  how 
adequately  these  are  safeguarded  by  the  constitution.  As  has  been 
said  before,  the  franchise  is  a  limited  one,  the  limitations  being 
fixed  by  the  amount  of  taxes  paid,  but  every  subject  possesses  lull 
civil  legal  rights.  From  the  age  of  seventeen  until  that  of  forty 
all  male  subjects  are  placed  on  the  military  rolls,  and  arc  liable 
for  service;  all  subjects  must  also  pay  taxes,  these  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  “  the  contributive  share  of  each  subject  to  the  public 
expenditures  of  the  State.” 

Liberty  of  abode  and  of  changing  the  same  is  guaranteed.  Every 
Japanese  subject  is  now  free  to  fix  his  residence  permanently  or 
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temporarily,  to  hire  dwelling-places,  or  to  engage  in  business  at 
any  place  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire.  That  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  constitution  that  this  liberty  can  be  restricted  by  law 
alone,  and  that  it  shall  be  put  beyond  the  reach  of  administrative 
measures,  shows  how^  highly  the  said  liberty  is  estimated. 

Personal  liberty  is  guaranteed.  Arrest,  confinement,  and  trial 
can  be  carried  out  only  under  cases  mentioned  in  the  law,  and 
according  to  the  rules  mentioned  therein  ;  and  no  ill-conduct  what¬ 
ever  can  be  punished  but  in  accord.  No  case  shall  be  brought 
before  a  police  official,  but  before  some  judicial  authority ;  defence 
shall  also  be  permitted,  and  trial  shall  be  conducted  openly.  There 
is  also  a  necessary  provision  for  the  protection  of  individual  rights. 
The  constitution,  therefore,  does  not  suffer  encroachment  u])on 
the  judicial  power  or  denial  of  the  right  of  individuals,  by  the 
establishment  of  any  extraordinary  tribunal  or  commission,  other 
than  by  the  competent  court  fixed  by  law.  The  judges  estab¬ 
lished  by  law  shall  deal  impartially  between  litigating  parties,  free 
from  restraints  of  power ;  and  every  subject  shall  be  able  to  con¬ 
tend  in  a  court  of  law  with  the  high  and  mighty,  and,  giving  his 
version  of  the  case,  defend  against  prosecuting  officials. 

That  the  trials  are  publicly  conducted  and  that  the  parties  are 
orally  examined  in  public  are  most  effective  guarantees  for  the 
rights  of  the  people.  There  are  two  stages  in  every  criminal  pro¬ 
ceeding  :  preliminary  examination  and  trial.  The  word  “trial” 
used  here  does  not  include  in  its  meaning  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion. 

Even  in  special  cases,  “  judgment  and  pronunciation  of  sentence 
are  always  to  be  in  public.” 

“  Except  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  law,  the  secrecy  of  the 
letters  of  every  Japanese  subject  shall  remain  inviolate.”  “The 
inviolable  nature  of  private  dwellings  is  guaranteed  .  .  .  not  only 
are  private  persons  forbidden  to  enter  the  abodes  of  other  people, 
without  the  consent  of  the  occupants,  but  also  any  police,  judicial, 
or  revenue  official  .  .  .  otherwise  than  in  cases  specified  by  law 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  law.”  “  The  right 
of  property  of  every  Japanese  subject  shall  remain  inviolate.” 
The  right  of  property  is  under  the  powers  of  the  State.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  subordinated  to  the  restrictions  of  the  law.  It  is 
indeed  inviolable,  but  it  is  not  unrestricted. 

As  to  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  property,  the  constitution 
abundantly  testifies  that  they  must  always  be  fixed  by  law,  and 
that  they  are  beyond  the  control  of  ordinances. 

Freedom  of  religious  belief  is  complete,  and  is  exempt  from 
all  restrictions,  so  long  as  manifestations  of  it  are  confined  to  the 
mind;  yet  with  regard  to  external  matters,  such  as  forms  of 
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worship  and  the  mode  of  propagandism ,  certain  necessary  restric¬ 
tions  of  law  or  regulations  must  be  provided  for  ;  and,  besides,  the 
general  duties  of  subjects  must  be  observed.  Any  restrictions 
must,  however,  be  determined  by  law,  and  lie  beyond  the  sphere 
of  ordinances. 

Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  enjoy  liberty  of 
speech,  writing,  publication,  public  meetings,  and  associations. 

The  guarantee  of  such  rights,  together  with  education  given  to 
the  Eussian  people,  would  enable  that  country  to  develop  her 
great  resources  and  help  to  play  the  great  role  which  destiny  un¬ 
doubtedly  intends  her  to  do  in  the  world.  So  vast  would  be  the 
increase  in  Russia’s  potentiality  under  such  conditions  that  she 
would  be  a  much  greater  menace  to  her  neighbours  than  at  pre¬ 
sent.  It  is  this  knowledge  amongst  other  things  which  makes 
Germany  so  anxious  to  bolster  up  the  autocracy  and  ensure  that 
this,  the  highest  exemplar  of  military  rule,  shall  not  suffer  irre¬ 
trievably.  The  present  German  antagonism  to  England  is  another 
factor  in  the  development  of  her  sympathy  with  Russia.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  it  was  the  direct  intervention  of  the  German 
Minister  in  Constantinople  which  prevented  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  such  w^ar  being  considered 
prejudicial  to  Russia.  Satisfied  with  this  minor  success,  the 
German  Government  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  suggesting 
most  discreetly  to  Russia  as  a  strategical  move  the  disturbing  of 
the  commerce  of  Japan’s  ally.  Great  Britain.  Russia  resembles 
nothing  more  than  Samson ,  blind  and  shorn  of  her  strength ,  being 
led  by  a  German  guide  to  shake  down  the  pillars  of  the  British 
edifice.  Samson  was  grateful  to  his  guide,  and  so  Russia  is  grate¬ 
ful  to  Germany.  But  Germany  does  not  do  things  for  gratitude 
alone ;  she  has  an  eye  on  the  main  chance ,  and  in  the  dislocation 
of  British  trade  to  the  Far  East  she  sees  a  heaven-sent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  securing  the  carrying  trade  for  German  shipping. 
Whereas  British  lines  serving  Japan  have  suspended  their  service, 
the  German  lines  have  doubled  theirs.  The  ostentatious  searches 
and  captures  of  German  vessels  in  the  Red  Sea  excited  no 
indignation  ;  it  was  all  part  of  the  game  of  hoodwinking  Great 
Britain.  Germany  can  view  with  equanimity  European  compli¬ 
cations,  because  although  Great  Britain  and  France  would  be 
drawn  in  by  their  treaties,  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  especially  the 
dominant  partner  thereof,  can  reap  the  benefits  of  fishing  in 
troubled  waters.  Fearful  lest  suggestions  only  might  not  avail, 
the  Germans  assisted  materially  by  the  sale,  during  war  time,  of 
liners  for  use  as  auxiliary  cruisers,  more  than  one  of  which  have 
held  up  British  liners.  The  German  Emperor  has  practically 
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promised  the  Tsar  that  should  the  Poles  in  Russian 
Poland  rise,  German  troops  will  pacify  the  country.  The 
Konigsberg  trials  are  recent  enough  to  show  to  what 
lengths  Germany  will  go  in  her  support  of  Russia.  How  nearly 
Germany  succeeded  in  bringing  about  war,  by  the  Dardanelles 
incident,  can  only  be  known  to  the  few,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  for  some  hours  the  question  of  war  was  imminent. 
Russia  refused  to  yield  a  step,  and  so  impossible  was  the  situation 
that  at  least  one  foreign  Government  was  advised  through  its 
representative  that  war  was  certain.  Then  became  apparent  the 
value  of  the  great  international  work  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  Recog¬ 
nising  in  Germany  the  greatest  peril  to  this  country,  he  has  so 
far  succeeded  in  his  isolation  policy  as  to  neutralise  many  of  the 
possible  bad  effects  from  German  hatred.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  told  the  Russians  frankly  that  they  regarded  this  matter  as 
Fashoda  had  been  regarded  by  Russia,  and  that  anything  Russia 
might  do  would  have  to  be  done  alone.  So  the  moment  of 
extreme  tension  passed  away.  But  in  dealing  with  Russia  it  is 
well  always  to  remember  the  words  of  Lord  Palmerston  when 
he  wrote  ;  — 

The  policy  and  practice  of  Russia  has  always  been  to  push  encroachments 
as  far  as  the  want  or  apathy  of  firmness  of  other  Governments  would  allow, 
but  always  to  stop  and  retreat  when  met  with  decided  resistance.  As 
these  agents  failed,  and  u-hcn  they  failed,  they  were  disavowed,  though 
nobody  with  two  ideas  in  his  head  could  doubt  for  a  moment  they  had 
acted  under  specific  instructions. 

And  the  serious  note  in  the  King’s  Speech,  dealing  wnth  this 
matter,  indicates  that  there  is  every  intention  of  carrying  out  a 
policy  of  “  decided  resistance.”  The  passage  runs  as  follows  :  — 

Hostilities  are,  I  regret  to  say,  still  in  progress  between  Russia  and 
Japan.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  I  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  my 
neutrality,  and  enjoining  upon  all  my  people  the  strict  observance  thereof. 

Important  questions,  involving  the  treatment  of  neutral  commerce  at 
the  hands  of  belligerents,  have  arisen  in  connection  with  these  operations. 

The  issues  involved,  which  are  of  the  gravest  moment  to  the  trade  of  my 
Empire,  will,  I  trust,  be  amicably  settled,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
vast  commercial  interests  of  this  country. 

My  Government  will  energetically  support  my  subjects  in  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  recognised  by  international  law  as  belonging  to  neutrals. 

The  matter  will  probably  be  settled,  since  in  England  now 
there  is  in  Lord  Lansdowne  a  Foreign  Minister  who  is  really 
fitted  for  his  post,  and  who  has  that  international  broad  view  of 
affairs  so  essential  to  the  management  of  a  Great  Empire.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  is  curious  to  watch  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  the 
people  at  large.  At  first,  there  was  natural  indignation 
against  Russia,  but  now'  this  has  been  succeeded  by  an 
intense  antagonism  and  anger  against  Germany.  Russia 
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is  regarded  as  being  so  beside  herself  that  she  cannot  be 
considered  responsible  for  her  actions ;  but  Germany  is 
the  malevolent  deus  ex  machina  who  is  the  real  peril.  In  many 
ways  this  awakening  is  something  to  be  thankful  for,  since  there 
may  now  be  some  hope  that  adequate  preparations  may  be  made 
to  meet  the  danger  which  is  inevitable  from  Germany — when  she 
is  ready  to  impose  it. 

The  question  of  Kiaochau  and  the  future  of  German  influence 
in  China,  brings  Germany  into  direct  contact  with  Japan.  Eussia 
was  grasping,  but  Eussia  was  also  always  ready  to  make  a  deal 
with  a  lesser  nation’s  rights  and  territory ;  and  therefore  in  the 
German  eyes  a  Eussian  dominion  over  China  is  preferable  to  a 
Japanese  one.  A  regenerated  China  would  mean  notice  to  quit 
for  Germany,  that  is  how  the  German  Emperor  sums  up  the 
matter.  And  so,  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity,  Germany 
thrusts  a  stick  between  the  Japanese  wheels.  The  last  desperate 
sortie  of  the  Eussian  fleet  from  Port  Arthur  was  directed  towards 
the  German  “  neutral  ”  harbour,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
action  of  Germany  would  have  been  if  the  fleet  had  succeeded 
in  meeting  with  the  Vladivostock  squadron  and  assembling  in 
Kiaochau  Bay.  As  it  was,  Germany  was  spared  the  test.  The 
few  warships  which  limped  in  were  of  no  value  as  fighting  units, 
and  German  kindness  was  better  displayed  in  preventing  their 
capture  by  the  Japanese  than  in  any  other  way.  The  right  of  war 
vessels  actually  engaged  in  battle  to  be  thus  shepherded  by  friendly 
neutrals  is  a  very  open  question,  and  one  which  the  Japanese 
determined  to  test  by  the  seizure  of  the  Eussian  destroyer  at 
Chefoo.  Eussia,  who  maintained  the  armed  gunboat  Mnncljur  at 
Shanghai  for  w'eeks  during  the  war,  cannot  very  well  protest 
against  this  as  a  breach  of  neutrality  without  it  being  a  case  of  the 
pot  calling  the  kettle  black.  Possible  supporters  of  the  Eussian 
protest  are  in  no  better  position.  Germany,  whose  neutrality  is  of 
the  most  elastic,  and  who  was  quite  prepared  to  violate  every 
canon  under  certain  conditions  which  seemed  quite  probable: 
France,  who  allowed  Admiral  Wirenius  to  use  Jibutil  as  a  practical 
base — these  could  not  come  with  clean  hands.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Japan  has  a  fine  sense  of  international  morality,  and  is  the  last 
country  in  the  world  to  violate  any  rules  unless  there  be  grave 
reasons  for  such  a  course  being  pursued.  The  Emperor’s  order  to 
allow  the  Eussian  non-combatants  to  leave  Port  Arthur,  the  saving 
of  the  crew  of  the  cruiser  Rurik,  are  deeds  which  grow'  all  the  more 
brilliant  beside  the  action  of  that  same  Rurik  crew',  who  cut  the 
soldiers  on  the  Japanese  transports  to  ribbons  with  machine  fire 
for  hours  before  the  transport  w'as  sunk.  Even  supposing  there 
were  not  sufficient  grounds  to  support  the  idea  that  the  destroyer’s 
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presence  in  Chefoo  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  neutrality,  and 
supposing  that  the  seizure  of  the  destroyer  meant  vital  things 
to  Japan,  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  vessel’s  importance,  there 
is  not  a  navy  in  the  world  where  the  same  would  not  have  been 
done.  A  very  distinguished  admiral,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
drawing-up  of  the  rules  of  war  at  the  Hague  Conference ,  said  that 
all  the  naval  delegates  did  their  w^ork  knowing  perfectly  w’ell  that 
should  the  result  of  a  naval  battle  depend  upon  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  a  neutral  vessel  or  Power,  no  hesitation  would  be 
shown  in  violating  them.  As  he  quaintly  put  it,  “  after  the  battle 
one  w'ould  be  either  so  great  a  hero  that  nothing  w’ould  matter,  or 
one  would  be  dead — probably  the  latter.” 

Germany  was  only  kept  in  the  straight  path  of  neutral  good 
faith  at  Kiaochau  by  the  Russian  defeat  and  the  gathering  of  the 
British  Fleet  at  Wei-hai-w'ei.  Germany  is  incensed  at  the  British 
occupation  of  Wei-hai-wei,  and  fully  intended  to  protest  against 
its  continuance  after  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur.  This  idea,  how’ever, 
met  a  check  in  the  recent  private  declaration  of  China  to  Great 
Britain  that  she  did  not  consider  that  Great  Britain’s  lease  over 
Wei-hai-wei  ended  until  Port  Arthur  was  again  in  Chinese  hands. 
Thus  a  Japanese  occupation  of  the  port  produces  no  change  in 
the  British  position.  This  assurance  on  the  part  of  China  obviated 
the  necessity  for  immediate  negotiations,  which  would  only  have 
complicated  the  general  situation.  That  Great  Britain  will  remain 
in  Wei-hai-wei  is  certain  ;  there  is  a  probability  that  she  will  fortify 
it.  Incidentally,  is  it  not  a  pertinent  question  to  ask  w'hy,  if  the 
Russian  Fleet  only  washed  to  reach  a  neutral  harbour,  it  did  not 
make  for  Wei-hai-w'ei,  w'hich  is  infinitely  more  near  to  Port  Arthur 
than  is  Kiaochau?  The  obvious  inference  is  that  the  Russians 
did  not  merely  w^ant  a  neutral  port,  they  wanted  a  friendly  port, 
for  reasons  best  knowm  to  themselves. 

Japan  has  been  most  particular  to  do  nothing  at  all  which  would 
drag  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  other  way  inconvenience  the 
national  policy  of  that  country,  facts  for  w'hich  the  British  people 
and  the  British  Government  should  be  grateful.  But  in  return 
Japan  has  a  right  to  ask  that  Great  Britain  shall  keep  the  ring, 
and  see  that  other  Powers  are  neutral.  The  fact  that  Russia  has 
been  able  to  buy  pseudo-warships  in  neutral  countries  during  the 
w’ar,  and  that  Germany  has  been  able  to  violate  neutrality  over 
and  over  again,  would  seem  to  point  to  a  neglect  on  our  part  of 
our  clear  duty  to  our  ally.  This  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  first, 
or  even  for  many  times,  but  it  may  well  lead  to  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  A  clear  carrying  out  of  our  duty  to  Japan  will  do  more 
to  save  us  from  war  than  any  other  conceivable  policy. 

Alfred  Stead. 


HONOEE  DE  BALZAC. 


At  a  time  when  the  so-called  Eealistic  School  is  in  the  ascendant 
among  novelists,  it  is  strange  that  little  authentic  information 
should  have  been  published  in  the  English  language  about  the 
great  French  writer  Honors  de  Balzac,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  novel.  Alone  among  his  contemporaries  he  dared 
to  claim  the  interest  of  his  readers  for  ordinary  men  and  women, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  a  common  humanity,  and  he  was  the 
first  to  embody  in  literature  Burns’  principle  that  “  A  man’s  a 
man  for  a’  that.”  This  has  since  become  a  truism,  but  it  was 
a  discovery,  and  an  important  discovery,  when  Balzac  wrote. 
He  showed  that,  because  we  are  ourselves  ordinary  men  and 
women,  it  is  human  interest,  and  not  sensational  circumstance, 
which  really  appeals  to  us ;  and  that  material  for  enthralling 
drama,  and  a  wide  range  of  emotion,  can  be  found  in  the  life 
of  the  most  commonplace  person — of  a  middle-aged  shopkeeper 
threatened  with  bankruptcy ;  or  of  an  elderly  musician  wdth  a 
weakness  for  good  dinners.  Thus  he  destroyed  at  one  blow  the 
unreal  ideal  of  the  Eomantics,  who  degraded  man  by  setting  up 
in  his  place  a  fantastic  and  impossible  hero  as  the  only  theme 
worthy  of  their  pen ;  and  for  this  all  modern  readers  of  fiction 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

His  own  life  is  full  of  interest :  he  was  not  a  recluse  or  a  book¬ 
worm  ;  his  work  w’as  to  study  men ,  and  he  lived  among  men ; 
he  fought  strenuously,  he  enjoyed  lustily,  he  suffered  keenly; 
and  he  died  prematurely  worn  out  by  the  force  of  his  own 
emotions,  and  by  the  prodigies  of  labour  to  which  he  was  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  restless  promptings  of  his  active  brain  and  by  his 
ever-pressing  need  for  money.  His  letters  to  Madame  Hanska 
have  been  published  during  the  last  few  years,  and  w'here  can  we 
read  a  more  pathetic  love-story  than  the  history  of  his  seventeen 
years  waiting  for  her,  and  then  the  tragic  ending  to  his  happiness? 
Or,  where  in  modern  times  can  more  exciting,  and  often  comical 
tales  of  adventure  be  found,  than  in  his  wild  and  always  un¬ 
successful  attempts  to  become  a  millionaire? 

His  friends  comprised  most  of  the  celebrated  French  men 
and  women  of  the  day ;  he  frequented  many  varieties  of  society ; 
and  his  owm  personality  w'as  powerful,  vivid,  and  eccentric.  In 
an  age  when  on  very  slight  pretexts  the  private  doings  of  the 
smallest  celebrity  are  dragged  into  the  light  of  day,  perhaps  a 
few  readers  may  be  interested  in  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  and 
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characteristics  of  the  author  of  Eugenie  Grandet  and  Le  Pere 
Goriot. 

Physically,  Balzac  was  far  from  satisfying  a  romantic  ideal  of 
fragile  and  enervated  genius.  Short  and  stout,  square  of  shoulder, 
with  an  abundant  mane  of  thick  black  hair — a  sign  of  bodily 
vigour — his  whole  personality  breathed  intense  vitality.  Deep 
red  lips,  thick  but  finely  curved  and  always  ready  to  laugh, 
attested  like  the  ruddiness  in  his  full  cheeks  to  the  purity  and 
richness  of  his  blood.  His  forehead,  high,  broad,  and  un¬ 
wrinkled  save  for  a  line  between  the  eyes,  and  his  neck,  thick, 
round,  and  columnar,  contrasted  in  their  whiteness  with  the 
colour  in  the  rest  of  the  face.  His  hands  were  large  and  dimpled  ; 
“beautiful  hands,”  his  sister  calls  them;  he  was  proud  of  them 
and  had  a  slight  prejudice  against  anyone  with  ugly  extremities. 
His  nose,  about  which  he  gave  special  directions  to  David  when 
his  bust  was  taken,  was  well  cut,  rather  long,  and  square  at  the 
end,  with  the  lobes  of  the  open  nostrils  standing  out  prominently. 
As  to  his  eyes,  according  to  Gautier,  there  were  none  like  them. 

“  They  had  inconceivable  life,  light,  and  magnetism.  They  were 
eyes  to  make  an  eagle  lower  his  lids,  to  read  through  walls  and 
hearts,  to  terrify  a  wdld  beast;  eyes  of  a  sovereign,  a  seer,  a 
conqueror.  ’  ’  Lamartine  likens  them  to  ‘  ‘  darts  dipped  in  kindli¬ 
ness.”  Balzac’s  sister  speaks  of  them  as  brown;  but  according 
to  other  contemporaries  they  were  like  brilliant  black  diamonds, 
with  rich  reflections  of  gold,  the  white  of  the  eyeballs  being 
tinged  with  blue.  They  seemed  to  be  lit  with  the  fire  of  the 
genius  within ;  to  read  souls,  to  answer  questions  before  they 
were  asked,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pour  out  warm  rays  of 
kindliness  from  a  joyous  heart. 

At  all  points  Balzac’s  personality  differed  from  that  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  of  the  Eomantic  School ,  those  transcendental  geniuses 
of  despairing  temper,  who  were  utterly  hopeless  about  the  prosaic 
world  in  which  by  some  strange  mistake  they  found  them¬ 
selves,  and  from  which  they  felt  that  no  possible  inspiration 
for  their  art  could  be  drawn.  So  little  attuned  were  these  un¬ 
fortunates  to  their  commonplace  surroundings,  that,  after  pictur¬ 
ing  in  their  writings  a  beautiful,  impossible  atmosphere,  peopled 
by  beings  out  of  whom  all  likeness  to  humanity  had  been 
eliminated,  they  not  unfrequently  lost  their  mental  balance 
altogether,  or  hurried  by  their  own  act  out  of  a  world  which 
could  never  satisfy  their  lofty  imaginations.  Balzac,  on  the 
other  hand,  loved  the  world;  how,  with  the  acute  powers  of 
observation  and  the  intuition  amounting  almost  to  second  sight 
with  which  he  was  gifted,  could  he  help  doing  so?  The  man 
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who  could  at  will  quit  his  own  personality  and  invest  himself 
with  that  of  another,  who  would  follow  a  workman  and  his  wife 
on  their  way  home  at  night  from  a  music-hall,  and  listen  to 
their  discussions  on  domestic  matters,  till  he  imbibed  their  life, 
felt  their  ragged  clothing  on  his  back,  and  their  desires  and 
wants  in  his  soul,  how  could  he  find  life  dull,  or  the  most 
commonplace  individual  uninteresting? 

In  dress  Balzac  was  habitually  careless.  He  would  rush  to 
the  printer’s  office  after  twelve  hours  of  hard  work,  with  his 
hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  his  hands  thrust  into  shabby  gloves, 
and  his  feet  in  shoes  with  high  sides,  worn  over  loose  trousers 
which  were  pleated  at  the  waist  and  held  down  with  straps. 
Even  in  society,  he  took  no  trouble  about  his  appearance,  and 
Lamartine  describes  him  as  looking  in  the  salon  of  Madame  de 
Girardin  like  a  schoolboy  who  has  outgrown  his  clothes.  Only 
for  a  short  time,  which  he  describes  with  glee  in  his  letters  to 
Madame  Hanska,  did  he  pose  as  a  man  of  fashion.  Then  he 
wore  a  magnificent  white  waistcoat  and  a  blue  coat  with  gold 
buttons,  carried  the  famous  cane  with  a  knob  studded  with 
turquoises,  celebrated  in  Madame  de  Girardin’s  story.  La  Canne 
de  Monsieur  de  Balzac,  and  drove  in  a  dog-cart  behind  a  high- 
stepping  horse,  with  a  tiny  tiger,  whom  he  christened  Grain  de 
Mil,  perched  on  the  back  seat.  This  phase  was  quickly  over; 
the  horses  were  sold,  and  Balzac  appeared  no  more  in  the  box 
reserved  for  dandies  at  the  Opera.  Of  the  fashionable  outfit, 
the  only  property  left  was  the  microscopic  groom,  an  orphan, 
of  whom  Balzac  took  the  greatest  care,  and  whom  he  visited 
daily  during  the  boy’s  last  illness  a  year  or  two  after.  Thence¬ 
forward  he  reverted  to  his  usual  indifference  about  appearances, 
his  only  vanity  being  the  spotless  cleanliness  of  his  working 
costume,  a  loose  dressing-gown  of  white  flannel  or  cashmere, 
made  like  the  habit  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  which  was  kept 
in  round  the  waist  by  a  silk  girdle  and  always  scrupulously 
guarded  from  ink-stains. 

Naive  as  a  child,  anxious  for  sympathy,  frankly  delighted 
with  his  own  masterpieces,  yet  modest  in  a  fashion  peculiar  to 
himself,  Balzac  gave  a  dominant  impression  of  kindliness  and 
bonhomie  which  overshadowed  even  the  idea  of  intellect.  To 
his  friends  he  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  the  author  of  the  Comedie 
humaine,  designed,  as  George  Sand  rather  grandiloquently  puts 
it,  to  be  “  an  almost  universal  examination  of  the  ideas,  senti¬ 
ments,  customs,  habits,  legislation,  arts,  trades,  costumes, 
localities,  in  short,  of  all  that  constituted  the  lives  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries”  ;  that  claim  to  notice  recedes  into  the  background, 
and  what  is  seen  clearly  is  the  bon  camarade  with  his  great 
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hearty  laugh,  his  jollity,  his  flow  of  language  and  his  jokes,  often 
Rabelaisian  in  flavour.  Of  course  there  was  another  side  to  the 
picture,  and  there  were  times  in  his  hard-set  and  harassing  life 
when  even  his  vivacity  failed  him.  These  moods  were,  however, 
never  apparent  in  society,  and  even  to  his  intimate  men  friends, 
such  as  Theophile  Gautier  and  Leon  Gozlan,  Balzac  was  always 
the  delightful,  whimsical  companion,  to  be  thought  of  and 
written  of  afterwards  with  an  amused,  though  affectionate,  smile. 
Only  to  w’omen,  his  principal  confidantes,  who  played  as  im¬ 
portant  a  part  in  his  life  as  they  do  in  his  books,  did  he  occa¬ 
sionally  show  the  discouragement  to  which  the  artistic  nature 
is  prone.  Sometimes  the  state  of  the  weather,  which  ahvays 
had  a  great  effect  on  him,  the  difficulty  of  his  work,  the  fatigue 
of  sitting  up  all  night,  and  his  monetary  embarrassments,  brought 
him  to  an  extreme  state  of  depression,  both  physical  and  mental. 
He  would  arrive  at  the  house  of  Madame  Surville,  his  sister, 
who  tells  the  story,  hardly  able  to  drag  himself  along,  in  a 
gloomy,  dejected  state,  with  his  skin  sallow  and  jaundiced. 

“  Don’t  console  me,”  he  would  say  in  a  faint  voice,  dropping 
into  a  chair,  ‘‘it  is  useless.  1  am  a  dead  man.” 

The  dead  man  W'ould  then  begin  in  a  doleful  voice  to  tell  of  his 
new  troubles;  but  he  soon  revived,  and  the  words  came  forth 
in  the  most  ringing  tones  of  his  voice.  Then,  opening  his  proofs, 
he  would  drop  back  into  his  dismal  accents,  and  say  by  way  of 
conclusion  : 

‘‘Yes,  I  am  a  wrecked  man,  sister.” 

‘‘  Nonsense  !  No  man  is  wrecked  with  such  proofs  as  those  to 
correct.” 

Then  he  would  raise  his  head ;  his  face  unpuckered  little  by 
little ;  the  sallow  tones  of  his  skin  disappeared. 

‘‘  By  God,  you  are  right !  ”  he  w'ould  say.  ‘‘  Those  books  will 
make  me  live.  Besides,  blind  Fortune  is  here,  isn’t  she?  Why 
shouldn’t  she  protect  a  Balzac  as  well  as  a  ninny? — and  there  are 
always  ways  of  w'ooing  her.  Suppose  one  of  my  millionaire  friends 
(and  I  have  some),  or  a  banker,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  his 
money,  should  came  to  me  and  say:  ‘I  know  your  immense 
talents,  and  your  anxieties ;  you  want  such  and  such  a  sum  to 
free  yourself ;  accept  it  fearlessly ;  you  will  pay  me ;  your  pen  is 
worth  millions.’  That  is  all  I  want,  my  dear.” 

Then  the  ‘‘child-man,”  as  his  sister  calls  him,  w'ould  imagine 
himself  a  member  of  the  Institute,  then  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
pointing  out  and  reforming  abuses,  and  governing  a  highly 
prosperous  country.  Finally,  he  would  end  the  interview  with 
”  Adieu !  I  am  going  home  to  see  if  my  banker  is  waiting  for 
me,”  and  would  depart  quite  consoled,  with  his  usual  hearty 
laugh. 
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He  lived,  his  sister  tells  us,  to  a  great  extent  in  a  world  of  his 
own,  peopled  by  the  imaginary  characters  in  his  books,  and  he 
would  gravely  discuss  its  news,  as  others  do  that  of  the  real 
world.  Sometimes  he  was  delighted  at  the  grand  match  he  had 
planned  for  his  hero,  but  often  affairs  did  not  go  so  well,  and 
perhaps  it  would  give  him  much  anxious  thought  to  marry  his 
heroine  suitably,  as  it  was  necessary  to  find  her  a  husband  in  her 
own  set,  and  this  might  be  difficult  to  arrange.  When  asked 
about  the  past  of  a  character  in  one  of  his  books,  he  replied 
gravely  that  he  “  had  not  been  acquainted  with  Monsieur  de 
Jordy  before  he  came  to  Nemours,”  but  added  that,  if  his 
questioner  were  anxious  to  know,  he  would  try  to  find  out.  He 
had  many  fancies  about  names,  declaring  that  those  which  are 
invented  do  not  give  life  to  imaginary  beings,  whereas  those 
really  borne  by  some  one  endow  them  with  vitality.  Leon 
Gozlan  says  that  he  was  dragged  by  Balzac  half  over  Paris  in 
search  of  a  suitable  name  for  the  hero  of  a  story  to  be  published 
in  the  Revue  Parisienne.  After  they  had  trudged  through  scores 
of  streets,  studying  the  names  of  the  shopkeepers  in  vain,  Balzac, 
to  his  intense  joy,  discovered  “Marcas”  printed  over  a  small 
tailor’s  shop ;  to  which  he  added,  as  “  a  flame,  a  plume,  a  star,” 
the  initial  Z.  “  Z.  Marcas  ”  conveyed  to  him  the  idea  of  a  great 
though  unknown  philosopher,  poet,  or  silversmith  like  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  He  went  no  further — he  was  satisfied ;  he  had  found 
”  the  name  of  names.” 

Many  are  the  amusing  anecdotes  told  of  Balzac’s  schemes  for 
becoming  rich.  Money  he  struggled  for  unceasingly,  not  from 
sordid  motives,  but  because  it  w’as  necessary  to  his  conception  of 
a  happy  life.  Without  its  help  he  could  never  be  freed  from  his 
burden  of  debt,  and  united  to  the  grande  dame  of  his  fancy, 
who  must  of  necessity  be  posed  in  elegant  toilette,  on  a  suitable 
background  of  costly  brocades  and  objects  of  art.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  and  of  a  capacity  and  passion  for  work 
which  seemed  almost  superhuman,  he  never  obtained  freedom 
from  monetary  anxiety,  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  there  is  pathos 
in  his  many  impossible  plans  for  making  his  fortune,  and  freeing 
himself  from  the  strain  which  was  slowly  killing  him.  Great 
dramatic  success  was  his  favourite  dream  for  enriching  himself 
suddenly  ;  but  Vautrin  was  acted  for  one  night,  and  then  forbidden 
by  Government  because  Frederic  Lemaitre  w^as  supposed  in  his 
toupee  to  imitate  Louis  Philippe ;  and  Les  Ressources  de 
Quinola  was  played  before  a  half-filled  house,  instead  of  one 
crammed  with  chevaliers  de  St.  Louis  and  peers  and  ambassadors, 
as  Balzac  had  hoped.  None  of  his  plays  met  with  much  success 
in  his  lifetime,  as  his  long  digressions,  wealth  of  detail,  and  slight 
heaviness  of  hand  were  not  suitable  for  the  stage. 
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Some  of  his  other  schemes  for  making  money  were  wildly 
fantastic,  and  prove  that  the  great  author  was,  like  many  a 
genius,  a  child  at  heart ;  and  that  in  his  eyes  the  world  was  not 
the  prosaic  place  it  is  to  most  men  and  women,  but  an  enchanted 
globe  like  the  world  of  Treasure  Island,  teeming  with  the 
possibility  of  strange  adventure.  At  one  time  he  hoped  to  make 
a  substantial  income  by  growing  pineapples  in  the  little  garden 
at  Les  Jardies  ;  and  later  on  he  thought  money  might  be  made  by 
transporting  oaks  from  Poland  to  France.  For  some  months  he 
believed  that  l)y  means  of  magnetism  exercised  on  somnambulists, 
he  bad  discovered  the  exact  spot  at  Pointe-a-Pitre  where  Toussaint 
Louverture  hid  his  treasure  and  afterwards  shot  the  negroes  he 
had  employed  to  bury  it,  lest  they  should  betray  its  hiding-place. 
Jules  Sandeau  and  Theophile  Gautier  were  chosen  to  assist  in 
the  enterprise  of  carrying  off  the  hidden  gold ;  and  were  each  to 
receive  a  quarter  of  the  treasure,  Balzac,  as  the  leader  of  the 
venture,  taking  the  other  half.  The  three  friends  were  to  start 
secretly  and  separately,  with  spades  and  shovels,  and,  their  work 
accomplished,  were  to  put  the  treasure  on  a  brig  which  was  to 
be  in  waiting,  and  w'ere  to  return  as  millionaires  to  France. 
This  brilliant  plan  failed,  because  none  of  the  three  adventurers 
had  at  the  moment  money  to  pay  their  passages  out ;  and ,  no 
doubt,  by  the  time  the  necessary  funds  w’ere  forthcoming,  Balzac’s 
fertile  brain  was  engaged  on  other  enterprises. 

A  journey  to  Sardinia,  undertaken  in  1838,  a  few  years  earlier, 
seemed  as  though  it  might  lead  to  more  practical  results.  Balzac 
had  read  in  Tacitus  that  the  Eomans  found  silver  in  Sardinia,  and 
it  occurred  to  his  active  mind  that,  as  the  ancients  were  not 
learned  in  the  art  of  extracting  metals,  silver  might  have  been 
left  among  the  refuse  lead  turned  out  of  the  mines.  He 
mentioned  this  to  a  merchant  in  Genoa  in  1837,  and  was  told  that, 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Sardinians,  whole  mountains  of 
dross  containing  lead,  and  most  probably  silver,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  worked-out  mines.  Balzac  asked  for  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  dross,  that  he  might  submit  it  to  Parisian  experts; 
but  the  wily  Genoese  did  not  send  this  till  he  had  himself 
secured  from  the  Government  at  Turin  the  right  of  working  the 
mines,  and  when  Balzac,  a  year  later,  landed  at  Sardinia,  he 
found  he  was  too  late.  The  dross  contained  ten  per  cent,  of  lead, 
and  the  lead  ten  per  cent,  of  silver,  but  Balzac  did  not  reap  the 
benefit.  In  spite  of  his  energy  and  knowledge  of  law  and 
commerce,  persistent  ill-fortune  haunted  all  Balzac’s  enterprises, 
except  literary  ones;  though  some  of  his  projects,  such  as  that 
of  the  universal  cheap  library,  were  excellent,  and  have  since 
been  carried  out  successfully.  Perhaps  one  of  his  explanations, 
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in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Madame  Hanska  reproaching  him  with 
the  perpetual  failure  of  his  business  affairs,  is  true,  and  the 
great  writer  had  no  time  to  look  after  the  practical  working  of 
the  many  schemes  which  crowded  in  bewilderingly  quick  succes¬ 
sion  out  of  his  inventive  brain ;  but  even  so  it  is  astonishing  that, 
with  the  great  knowdedge  of  men  shown  in  his  books,  he  should 
have  been  deceived,  time  after  time,  in  the  abilities  and  even  in 
the  honesty  of  his  agents. 

The  foundation  of  his  misfortunes  was  laid  before  his  birth, 
when  his  father,  then  forty-five  years  of  age  and  unmarried,  sank 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune  in  life  annuities ;  so  that  after  his  death 
there  was  nothing  but  Madame  de  Balzac’s  fortune  for  the  family 
to  fall  hack  upon.  The  novelist  was  born  at  Tours  on  May  16th, 
1799,  St.  Honore’s  Day,  and  was  the  eldest  of  four  children. 
Of  the  brother  and  younger  sister  we  hear  little,  except  that  the 
brother  was  unsatisfactory  and  went  abroad — coming  back,  after 
having  made  an  undesirable  marriage,  to  require  continual 
monetary  help  during  the  last  years  of  Honore  de  Balzac’s  life; 
and  that  the  sister  also  married,  and  died  young,  leaving  her 
children  to  be  a  further  drag  on  the  family.  Laure, 
on  the  other  hand — who  became  Madame  Surville,  and 
to  whom  Balzac  recounted  his  hopes,  ambitions,  and 
troubles,  who  was  the  confidante  of  his  sentimental  friend¬ 
ships,  and  of  the  faults  and  embarrassments  which  he 
confided  to  no  other  ear — counted  for  much  in  his  life,  and  it 
is  to  her  that  we  owe  a  charming  sketch  of  him.  The  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  brother  and  sister  was  deep,  devoted,  and 
faithful,  as  Balzac’s  friendships  generally  were;  he  did  not  care, 
as  he  said,  for  amities  d' epiderme ,  and  it  was  a  great  trouble  to 
him  that,  during  his  later  years,  owing  to  Monsieur  Surville’s 
jealousy  his  intercourse  with  Laure  was  much  restricted.  Honore 
and  Laure  were  not  their  mother’s  favourite  children,  and  this 
want  of  affection  on  her  part,  which  Balzac  mentions  several 
times  in  his  later  life,  naturally  drew  the  brother  and  sister 
closely  together.  Their  father,  an  eccentric  though  kindly  old 
gentleman,  whose  predominant  idea  was  the  care  of  his  health, 
seems  to  have  treated  them  uniformly  with  kindness.  When 
seven  years  old,  Honore  was  sent  to  the  semi-military  College  of 
Vendome,  and  in  Louis  Hambert  he  has  given  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  uncomfortable  and  insanitary  state  of  this  school.  The 
boy — who  in  the  future  was  to  awaken  actual  physical  disgust 
in  his  readers  by  his  description  of  the  stuffy  and  dingy  boarding¬ 
house  dining-room  in  Le  Pere  Goriot — was  crushed  and  stupefied 
by  his  surroundings,  and  would  sit  for  hours  with  his  head  on 
his  hand,  not  attempting  to  learn,  but  gazing  dreamily  at  the 
clouds,  or  at  the  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  court  below.  No 
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wonder  that  he  was  the  despair  of  his  masters,  and  that  his 
famous  TraiU  de  la  Volonte,  w’hich  he  composed  instead  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  ordinary  school  w’ork,  w’as  summarily  confiscated  and 
destroyed.  He  remained  at  the  College  till  he  was  fifteen,  not 
once  coming  home,  but  looking  forw^ard  with  the  greatest  joy 
to  the  prize-givings,  when  his  family  came  to  see  him.  Then 
his  school  career  finished  suddenly,  as,  to  the  alarm  of  his  masters, 
he  was  attacked  wuth  coma,  and  they  requested  his  parents  to 
take  him  away.  He  had  been  considered  utterly  idle  and  in¬ 
capable,  and  was  continually  in  the  punishment  cells,  where  he  had 
secretly  absorbed  the  contents  of  most  of  the  books  in  the  library  of 
the  Oratorian  Fathers  who  had  founded  the  College,  and  thus  had 
overtaxed  his  brain.  At  home  he  soon  recovered,  and  became 
again  the  light-hearted  boy,  apparently  with  no  special  talent; 
but  he  was  alw^ays  ambitious,  and  w'ould  tell  his  brother  and 
sisters  of  his  future  fame,  and  accept  with  a  laugh  the  teasing 
he  received  in  consequence. 

To  his  parents’  disappointment  he  refused  to  follow  the  legal 
career  for  which  he  was  destined;  and,  at  his  owm  earnest  re¬ 
quest,  was  allowed  to  make  trial  of  his  literary  powers.  In  the 
hope  that  he  w’ould  soon  repent  and  enter  a  lawyer’s  office,  he  was 
therefore  established  in  a  garret  in  the  Eue  Lesdiguieres,  with  an 
allowance  that  would  hardly  provide  him  with  the  barest  necessi¬ 
ties.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  he  had  written  nothing  but 
Cronncell,  a  very  poor  tragedy,  wffiich  was  submitted  to  a  com¬ 
petent  critic,  who  opined  that  its  author  should  do  anything  hut 
literature.  This  was  not  encouraging ;  and  Balzac  was  obliged 
by  his  family  to  renounce  the  joys  of  independence  and  live  at 
home.  There,  to  escape  the  hated  legal  profession,  he  wrote  eight 
novels,  in  thirty-one  volumes,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  but  refused 
to  put  his  name  to  them,  as  he  knew  they  were  worthless.  This 
discrepancy  betw’een  his  ambition,  or  rather  his  intuitive  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  genius,  and  his  powmr  of  manifesting  it,  is  a  curious 
feature  of  Balzac’s  youth ;  and  it  speaks  much  for  his  courage, 
patience,  and  determination,  that  he  kept  to  his  purpose  of  be¬ 
coming  a  writer,  though  no  one  believed  in  him,  and  he  knew 
himself  that  his  work  was  bad.  His  cry  to  his  sister  ;  “  Laure, 
Laure,  mes  deux  seuls  et  immenses  desirs,  etre  c^l^bre  et  etre 
aime,  seront  ils  jamais  satisfaits?  ”  shows  his  despair  at  this 
time.  He  now  embarked  on  the  fatal  enterprises  which  ham¬ 
pered  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  started  as  publisher,  and 
afterwards  as  printer.  He  failed  in  both  these  enterprises,  and  his 
parents  had  to  come  forward  to  save  him  from  bankruptcy  ;  but  he 
was  left  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  loaded  with  debts  to  the  amount 
of  120,000  francs,  and  with  no  means  of  paying  them  off. 
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In  1827  he  hired  a  room  in  the  Eue  de  Tournon,  and  the  record 
of  the  next  few  years  is  one  of  continual  hard  work  and  of 
pressing  anxiety.  So  desperate  were  his  circumstances,  that 
sometimes,  like  Raphael  in  La  Peau  de  Chagrin,  he  was  tempted 
to  commit  suicide.  Gradually,  however,  he  began  to  be  known 
as  an  author.  In  1829  he  published  Les  Chouans,  the  first  book 
to  which  he  signed  his  name,  and  later  in  the  same  year  the 
Physiologie  du  Mariage  appeared  and  attracted  much  attention. 
Next  year,  Madame  Hanska,  his  future  wife,  read  with  delight 
in  her  far-off  chateau  in  Ukraine  the  Scenes  de  la  Vie  privee, 
and  in  1831  she  was  impelled  by  the  appearance  of  the  Peau  de 
Chagrin  to  pen  the  first  letter  from  “  L’Etrangere,”  which  reached 
Balzac  on  the  28th  of  February,  1832,  and  had  a  momentous 
influence  on  his  life.  In  1833,  Eugdnie  Grandet  appeared,  and 
was  met  with  such  general  acclamation  that  its  author  became 
jealous  of  its  fame,  and  objected  to  be  known  only  as  the  “  father 
of  Eugenie  Grandet.”  In  the  same  year  he  started  the  germ  of 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  arranged  some  of  his  works  in 
twelve  volumes,  to  be  entitled  Etudes  de  Moeurs  au  X7X*  Siecle. 
This  edition  contained  about  thirty  volumes,  and  was  divided 
into  Vie  de  Province,  Vie  Parisienne,  and  Vie  privee.  The  last 
volume  did  not  appear  till  1837,  and  before  that  time  Balzac 
had  taken  further  strides  towards  his  grand  conception  of  the 
ComMie  Humaine.  In  October,  1834,  he  writes  to  Madame 
Hanska  that  the  Etudes  de  Moeurs,  in  which  is  traced,  thread 
by  thread,  the  history  of  the  human  heart,  is  only  to  be  the  base 
of  the  structure,  and  that  next,  in  the  Etudes  philosophiques ,  he 
will  go  back  from  effect  to  cause ;  from  the  feelings,  their  life 
and  way  of  working,  to  the  conditions  behind  them,  on  which 
life,  society,  and  man  have  their  being  ;  and  that,  having  described 
society,  he  will  in  the  Etudes  philosophiques  judge  it.  In  the 
Etudes  de  Moeurs  types  will  be  formed  from  individuals;  in  the 
Etudes  philosophiques,  individuals  from  types.  Then,  after 
effects  and  causes,  will  come  principles,  in  the  Etudes  analytiques. 
“  Les  moeurs  sont  le  spectacle,  les  causes  sont  les  coulisses  et 
les  machines,  et  les  principes  c’est  I’auteur.”  When  this  great 
palace  is  at  last  completed,  he  will  write  the  science  of  it  in 
L’Essai  sur  les  Forces  humaines,  and  on  the  base  he,  a  child 
and  a  laugher,  will  trace  the  immense  arabesque  of  the  Contes 
drSlatiques — those  Rabelaisian  stories  in  old  French,  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  language,  which  he  often  declared  w'ould  be  his 
principal  claim  to  fame.  In  1842  the  title  La  Comddie  humaine 
was,  after  much  hesitation,  given  to  the  whole  structure. 

In  twelve  years,  from  1830  to  1842,  Balzac  wrote  seventy-nine 
novels,  besides  tales  and  articles.  When  he  was  in  the  full  swing 
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of  composition  he  led  the  life  of  a  recluse,  refusing  to  see  even 
his  most  intimate  friends.  He  usually  went  to  bed  at  eight 
o’clock  after  a  light  dinner,  and  was  seated  at  his  desk  by  two  in 
the  morning.  He  wrote  from  that  time  till  six,  when  he  had  his 
bath,  in  which  he  remained  for  an  hour,  and  his  servant  after¬ 
wards  brought  him  a  cup  of  colTee.  Werdet,  his  editor,  was  then 
admitted  to  bring  proofs,  take  away  the  corrected  ones,  and  wrest, 
if  possible,  fresh  manuscript  from  him.  From  nine  he  wrote  till 
noon,  when  he  breakfasted  on  two  boiled  eggs  and  some  bread, 
and  from  one  to  six  the  labour  of  composition  went  on  again. 
This  unnatural  life  lasted  for  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  and  then 
Balzac  plunged  into  society  again,  or  mysteriously  disappeared, 
sometimes  to  be  next  heard  of  in  a  distant  part  of  France,  or 
perhaps  in  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Italy,  Germany,  or  Russia. 

Even  with  his  extraordinary  power  of  application,  the  number 
of  his  works  is  most  remarkable,  considering  the  labour  their 
composition  cost  him.  Sometimes,  according  to  Theophile 
Gautier,  he  bestowed  a  whole  night’s  labour  on  one  phrase,  and 
wrote  it  over  and  over  again  a  hundred  times,  the  exact  words 
that  he  wanted  only  coming  to  him  after  he  had  exhausted  all 
the  possible  approximate  forms.  When  he  intended  to  begin  a 
novel,  and  had  thought  of  and  lived  in  a  subject  for  some  time, 
he  wrote  a  plan  of  his  proposed  work  in  several  pages,  and 
despatched  this  to  the  printer,  who  separated  the  different 
headings,  and  sent  them  back,  each  on  a  large  sheet  of  blank 
paper.  Balzac  read  these  headings  attentively,  and  applied  to 
them  his  critical  faculty.  Some  he  rejected  altogether,  others 
he  corrected ;  but  everywhere  he  made  additions.  Lines  were 
drawn  from  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  each 
sentence,  towards  the  margin  of  the  paper,  each  line  leading  to 
an  interpolation,  a  development,  an  added  epithet,  or  an  adverb. 
At  the  end  of  several  hours  the  sheet  of  paper  looked  like  a  plan 
of  fireworks,  and  later  on  the  confusion  was  further  complicated 
by  signs  of  all  sorts  crossing  the  lines,  while  scraps  of  paper, 
covered  with  amplifications,  were  pinned  or  stuck  wdth  sealing- 
wax  to  the  margin.  This  sheet  of  hieroglyphics  was  sent  to  the 
printing  office,  and  was  the  despair  of  the  typographers,  w^ho 
stipulated  for  only  one  hour  in  turn  at  Monsieur  de  Balzac’s 
proofs.  Next  day  the  amplified  placards  came  back,  and  Balzac 
added  further  details,  and  laboured  to  fit  the  expression 
exactly  to  the  idea,  and  to  attain  perfection  of  outline  and 
symmetry  of  proportion.  Sometimes  one  episode  dwarfed  the 
rest,  or  a  secondary  figure  usurped  the  central  }X)sition  on  his 
canvas,  and  then  he  would  heroically  efface  the  result  of  four  or 
five  nights’  labour.  Six,  seven,  or  even  ten  times  were  the 
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proofs  sent  backwards  and  forwards  before  the  great  writer  was 
satisfied. 

Publishers  found  this  literary  conscientiousness  most  annoying, 
and,  as  is  shown  in  the  evidence  given  during  Balzac’s  lawsuit 
with  the  Revue  de  Paris,  they  occasionally  suffered  from  his 
intense  eagerness  for  money,  which  caused  him  to  accept  new 
engagements  when  he  had  a  plethora  of  work  in  hand  for  which 
he  had  been  paid  in  advance.  His  money  affairs  are  so  com¬ 
plicated  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  them,  but  apparently, 
from  1827  to  1836,  he  could  not  support  himself  and  meet  his 
obligations  without  drawing  bills,  which  he  often  could  not 
meet  and  had  to  renew,  and  the  accumulated  interest  on  these 
obligations  formed  a  floating  debt,  which  was  increased  by  his 
love  of  collecting  pictures,  old  furniture,  and  curiosities. 

His  changes  of  abode  were  frequent  and  expensive,  as  it  was 
necessary  that  each  habitation,  in  turn,  should  be  disposed  and 
furnished  according  to  his  fantasy,  and  his  tastes  were  costly. 
After  living  in  the  Eue  de  Tournon  and  the  Kue  Cassini  in 
Paris,  he  moved  to  the  Eue  des  Batailles  at  Chaillot,  and  in 
1838,  while  keeping  a  room  for  convenience  in  the  Eue  Eicholieu 
in  Paris,  he  bought  Les  Jardies,  a  small  estate  in  the  Ville 
d’Avray,  and  lived  in  a  quaint  little  house,  built  on  a  steep  slope, 
with  one  room  in  each  storey.  In  1840  he  took  an  apartment  at 
Passy,  and  remained  there  till  he  bought  the  small  hotel  Beaiijon 
in  the  Eue  Fortun4e,  in  preparation  for  his  long-deferred  marriage. 
There  he  assembled  his  art  treasures,  and  he  gives  an  exact 
description  of  his  picture-gallery  in  the  account  of  that  belonging 
to  Cousin  Pons. 

Balzac  contributed  to  many  reviews  and  comic  papers,  but  he 
was  not  fond  of  journalism,  and  both  the  Chronique  de  Paris, 
which  he  bought  in  1835,  and  the  Revue  Parisienne,  started  in 
1841,  were  failures  in  his  hands.  He  wms  not  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academie  Frangaise,  though  Victor  Hugo  and  many 
other  friends  used  their  influence  on  his  behalf ;  and  he  also 
failed,  fortunately  for  the  world  of  letters,  in  his  political 
ambitions.  Besides  his  literary  labours,  he  crowded  into  his  life 
of  fifty-one  years  more  than  its  natural  complement  of  joys, 
sorrows,  schemes,  travels,  friendships,  and  love  affairs,  so  that 
he  combined  in  the  highest  degree  variety  with  intensity,  and 
his  life  is,  like  that  of  the  characters  in  his  books,  restless, 
strenuous,  and  almost  superhumanly  active.  He  thus  gained  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  his  powers  of  assimilation 
were  enormous,  and  he  could  by  the  force  of  his  imagination 
enter,  as  if  by  magic,  into  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  others. 
He  had,  too,  a  “genius  for  friendship,”  which  must  have  taught 
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him  much.  Charles  de  Bernard,  Charles  Nodier,  Victor  Hugo, 
Heine,  Gavarni,  Boulanger,  Hector  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Alfred  de 
Musset,  and  Theophile  Gautier  were  among  his  intimates,  and 
the  fact  that  he  habitually  lived  among  people  of  vivid  per¬ 
sonality  perhaps  gave  a  touch  of  exaggeration  to  his  portrayal 
of  character. 

Many  were  his  women  friends,  and  he  remained  true  all  his 
life  to  those  who  had  once  gained  his  affections.  After  his  sister, 
foremost  among  these  unsentimental  friendships  was  that  with 
Madame  Carraud,  who  was  wife  to  the  Commandant  at 
Angouleme,  and  several  years  older  than  Balzac.  She  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  sensible  woman,  and  she  gave  him  much 
good  advice  about  practical  matters,  wdiich  unfortunately  he  did 
not  follow.  He  never  forgot  that  she  had  promised  to  take  care 
of  him,  when  in  his  troublous  youth  he  feared  he  should  go  out 
of  his  mind;  and  he  reminded  her  of  her  words,  when,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  he  offered  her,  widowed  and  poor,  a 
home  with  him  and  his  wife.  George  Sand  he  never  quite 
cordially  liked,  though  he  consulted  her  about  his  writings.  He 
considered  her  half  a  man ;  and  contrasted  the  versatility  of  her 
affairs  of  the  heart  rather  contemptuously  with  the  ideal  of  faithful 
and  absorbing  love  portrayed  in  her  novels.  The  relations  between 
him  and  the  Duchesse  d’Abrantes  w'ere  those  of  literary 
comradeship ;  and  he  felt  warm  friendship  for  the  brilliant 
Madame  de  Girardin,  a  woman  of  whom  all  her  contemporaries 
speak  with  affection.  She  acted  as  peacemaker  between  Balzac 
and  her  husband,  the  fiery  editor  of  La  Presse,  and  till  their  final 
rupture,  in  1847,  Balzac  was  a  constant  visitor  to  her  salon,  as  he 
had  been  to  that  of  her  mother,  the  well-known  Sophie  Gay.  His 
sentimental  correspondence  with  the  anonymous  “Louise,”  to 
whom  he  sent  the  proofs  of  Le  Lys  dans  la  Vallee,  cannot  be 
taken  seriously ;  and  reminds  the  reader  of  his  cynical  advice  to 
a  friend,  that  intercourse  with  women  should  be  confined  to 
letters,  as  that  “  forms  the  style.”  After  about  a  year,  Louise 
wrote  that  a  great  trouble  had  come  to  her ;  and  w’hen  Balzac 
asked  what  it  was,  she  did  not  answer,  and  so  their  intercourse 
ceased.  Had  a  rumour  reached  her  of  Balzac’s  tender  relations 
with  Madame  Hanska,  and  had  she,  up  till  then,  imagined,  in 
spite  of  his  assurances  to  the  contrary,  that  she  might,  after 
all,  be  the  woman  for  whom  he  longed,  w’ho  should  be  all  in  all 
to  him?  We  do  not  know",  she  passed  in  silence  out  of  his  life, 
and  possibly  out  of  his  memory  as  well.  No  one  know*s  the 
identity  of  the  “  Maria,”  to  whom  Eugenie  Grandet  is  dedicated, 
and  who  pathetically  begged  Balzac  to  love  her  for  a  year,  and 
she  would  love  him  for  all  eternity.  She  did  not  have  undisputed 
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possession  of  even  the  short  time  she  longed  for,  as  Madame 
Hanska’s  all-conquering  influence  was  then  in  the  ascendant; 
but  Balzac  was  always  discreet,  so  perhaps  poor  Maria  was  not 
aware  of  this. 

Madame  de  Berny  and  the  Marquise  de  Castries — the  two 
women  of  whom  Madame  Hanska  was  jealous — undoubtedly  each 
exercised,  at  different  times,  a  great  influence  over  Balzac.  The 
gentle  and  charming  Madame  de  Berny,  from  whom  ^Sladarne 
de  Mortsauf  in  the  Lys  dans  la  Vallee  is  drawn,  is  the  more 
attractive  figure  of  the  two.  “  La  dilecta,”  as  Balzac  calls  her 
in  his  letters  to  Madame  Hanska,  cannot  have  been  a  very  happy 
woman.  Married  to  a  man  of  morose  temperament,  a  great  deal 
older  than  herself ,  she  lost  seven  out  of  her  nine  children ;  an 
insane  daughter  and  a  wild,  unsatisfactory  son  being  the  only 
two  to  survive  her.  She  wms  many  years  older  than  Balzac,  and 
her  friendship  with  him  was  no  doubt  an  absorbing  interest  in  a 
sad  life ;  and  for  twelve  years  she  gave  up  two  hours  a  day  to  his 
society,  and  helped  him  by  reading  his  proofs,  and  acting  as  critic. 
All  his  life  he  remembered  with  gratitude  her  successful  inter¬ 
cession  with  his  parents  after  the  failure  of  the  printing  press; 
and  her  death,  which  took  place  in  July,  1836,  was  a  terrible 
grief  to  him,  and  left  a  blank  w^hich,  in  spite  of  his  absorbing 
affection  for  Madame  Hanska,  was  never  filled  again.  He  was 
travelling  in  Italy  at  the  time,  and  the  eccentric  Madame  Mar- 
bouty,  known  in  literature  as  “  Claire  Brune,”  had  accompanied 
him  in  man’s  clothes  as  his  page,  both  she  and  Balzac  being 
delighted  at  the  mystification  they  caused  in  Italian  society; 
while  Balzac  wrote  to  a  friend  that  the  freak  was  harmless,  as 
Madame  Marbouty  knew  of  his  affection  for  Madame  Hanska. 
He  had  not  seen  Madame  de  Berny  for  a  year  before  her  death, 
she  having  shut  herself  up  completely  after  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
son;  but  before  then  he  visited  her  continually,  and  his  letters 
to  Madame  Hanska  are  full  of  concern  at  her  failing  health.  No 
wonder  Aladame  Hanska’s  mind  was  rather  agitated  about  his 
relations  to  her,  and  that  Balzac  found  it  necessary  to  harp  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  subject  of  Madame  de  Berny’s  increasing  age, 
and  on  the  fact  that  he  looked  on  her  as  a  mother. 

The  charming  Madame  de  Castries  was  a  very  different  woman. 
As  described  in  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais,  the  novel  which  Balzac 
WTote  wdth  a  sore  heart  in  1834,  and  which  did  not  please  Madame 
Hanska,  this  beautiful  coquette  was  of  fragile  appearance,  of 
great  charm,  and  lived  only  to  gratify  her  vanity.  She  evidently 
exerted  every  wile  to  secure  the  great  man  as  her  adorer;  and 
Balzac  began  by  being  flattered  by  her  admiration,  and  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  given  him  of  studying  the  Faubourg  de 
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Saint-Germain,  of  which  he  gives  an  admirable  picture  in  the 
Duchesse  de  Langeais ;  and  ended  by  falling  violently  in  love 
with  her.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Madame  de  Castries  used  him 
as  a  plaything,  but  possibly  the  reading  public  may  be  grateful  to 
her,  as  she  certainly  increased  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  by  rousing  feelings  he  had  never  experienced  before.  In 
1832  Balzac  met  her  at  Aix,  where  she  and  her  brother-in-law, 
the  Due  de  Fitz James,  were  staying ;  the  final  rupture  took  place 
there,  and  in  consequence  he  refused  to  accompany  the  party  to 
Italy,  and  returned  abruptly  to  Paris.  His  letters  during  this 
winter  to  Madame  Carraud  show  the  utmost  bitterness,  but  he  had 
started  his  correspondence  with  Madame  Hanska,  and,  though  he 
did  not  then  realise  it,  the  love  which  w’as  to  be  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  life  was  already  beginning  to  usurp  the  place  of  all 
lesser  affections. 

Madame  Hanska  was  a  Pole;  she  was  born  in  1804  or  1806, 
and  married  a  Eussian  at  least  twenty-five  years  older  than  her¬ 
self,  who  possessed  the  large  estate  of  Wierzchownia  in  Ukraine, 
and  was  a  dependant  of  the  government  of  Kiew.  She  w^as  a 
clever  and  cultivated  woman,  apparently  possessed  of  much 
critical  capacity,  and  her  solitary  life  in  the  midst  of  the  wilds  of 
Ukraine  gave  her  much  time  for  reading.  Her  first  letter  to 
Balzac,  signed  “  L’Etrangere,”  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Peau  de  Chagrin,  and  in  this  she  expresses  her  disappointment 
that  Balzac  does  not  in  his  last  book  keep  up  the  lofty  ideal  of 
the  feminine  sex  depicted  in  his  former  novels,  and  begs  him  to 
renounce  ironical  portrayals  of  woman,  which  deny  the  pure  and 
noble  role  destined  for  her  by  Heaven.  She  and  Balzac  did  not 
meet  till  eighteen  months  later,  but  long  before  then  his  letters 
had  assumed  a  tone  of  the  most  lover-like  devotion,  and  he  evi¬ 
dently  believed  that  he  had  at  last  found  his  ideal  on  earth.  The 
place  of  their  rendezvous  at  Neufchatel,  on  the  27th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1833,  is  historic  ;  it  is  the  promontory  over  the  lake,  by  which 
the  public  promenade  is  terminated.  Whether  Madame  Hanska, 
with  one  of  Balzac’s  novels  in  her  hand,  rushed  towards  him,  or 
whether,  as  another  story  goes,  she  was  at  first  disenchanted  by 
his  unromantic  appearance  and  drew  back,  matters  little  ;  in  either 
case,  according  to  Balzac’s  letter  to  his  sister,  they  swore  to 
wait  for  each  other,  and  he  speaks  rapturously  of  Madame 
Hanska’s  beautiful  black  hair,  of  her  fine  dark  skin,  and  her 
pretty  little  hands.  He  mentions,  too,  her  colossal  riches — though 
these  do  not ,  of  course ,  count  beside  her  personal  charms  ;  but  the 
remark  is  characteristic,  and  Balzac’s  pride  and  exultation  are 
very  apparent.  Marriage  with  poverty  is  not  for  him,  but  now 
he  has  found  his  grande  dame,  endowed  with  youth,  beauty,  and 
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riches,  one  who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  live  with  him  in  a 
garret,  and  yet  who  would,  by  her  birth,  be  able  to  hold  her  own 
in  the  most  exclusive  society  in  the  wwld.  Fortunately,  the 
long  years  of  waiting,  the  anxieties,  the  hope  constantly  de¬ 
ferred,  the  pangs  of  unequally  matched  affection,  and  at  last, 
the  short  and  imperfect  fruition,  were  hidden  from  him.  They 
met  again  at  Geneva  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  thence¬ 
forward  everything  in  Balzac’s  life  refers  to  Madame  Hanska. 

Though  she  does  not  appear  to  have  been  straitlaced  in  her 
reading,  he  is  terribly  afraid  of  falling  in  her  estimation  by  what 
he  writes,  and  he  explains  anxiously  that  such  books  as  the 
MMecin  de  Campagne  or  Seraphita,  which  was  created  to  please 
her,  show  him  in  his  true  light,  and  that  the  Physiologic  du 
Manage  is  really  a  defence  of  w’omen.  The  Contes  drolatiques 
he  is  also  nervous  about,  and  he  is  much  agitated  when  he  hears 
that  she  has  read  some  of  them  without  his  permission. 

He  is  not  always  quite  candid,  and  the  reader  of  Lettres  a 
VEtranghe  may  safely  surmise  that  there  is  a  little  picturesque 
exaggeration  in  his  account  of  the  solitary  life  he  leads,  and  that 
Madame  Hanska  had  occasionally  good  reason  for  her  reproaches 
at  the  reports  she  heard ;  though  Balzac  replies  to  these  com¬ 
plaints  wdth  a  most  touching  display  of  injured  innocence. 
Nevertheless,  the  Lettres  d  VEtrangere  are  the  record  of  a  faithful 
and  ever-growing  love,  and  there  is  much  in  them  which  must 
increase  the  reader’s  admiration  for  Balzac. 

It  w’ould  be  interesting  to  know  w'hat  the  woman  was  like 
who  exercised,  for  eighteen  years,  so  potent  an  influence  over 
one  of  the  greatest  minds  of  her  day.  Her  miniature  by  Daflinger, 
as  described  by  the  Vicomte  de  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul,  gives 
the  impression  that  she  was  a  person  of  great  energy,  strength  of 
will,  and  intelligence.  She  is  dark,  with  rather  thick  lips,  and  a 
mouth  as  red  as  a  child’s.  Her  hair  is  black  and  is  plainly  braided 
at  each  side  of  her  fine  forehead ,  to  which ,  as  well  as  to  her  pretty 
dimpled  hands  and  her  droll  French  pronunciation,  Balzac 
constantly  alludes  in  his  letters.  She  was  about  forty-five  years 
old  when  Monsieur  Hanska  died,  and  she  appears  to  have 
sincerely  regretted  him.  Perhaps  she  felt  qualms  of  conscience 
at  the  deception  she  and  Balzac  were  obliged  to  practise,  when 
two  of  his  letters  fell  into  her  husband’s  hands,  and  the  great 
writer  was  forced  to  stoop  to  the  pretence  that  they  were  written 
in  jest.  Monsieur  Hanska  does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed 
himself  much  about  the  matter ;  he  was  evidently  flattered  by 
the  friendship  between  his  wife  and  the  great  author,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  wrote  Balzac  polite  and  stilted  epistles. 

After  his  death,  Balzac  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  meet  Madame 
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Hanska ;  but  there  were  still  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  union. 
Madame  Hanska  could  not  marry  a  foreigner  without  handing 
over  her  fortune  and  estates  to  her  daughter,  of  whom  she  was 
guardian ,  and  who  occupied  the  first  place  in  her  affections ;  while 
Balzac  was  crippled  with  debts  and  could  not  offer  her 
a  comfortable  home.  The  record  of  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  is  a  sad  one.  His  health  was  failing,  owing  to  over¬ 
work,  want  of  exercise,  and  abuse  of  coffee  as  a  stimulant,  and 
the  thought  of  the  absent  Madame  Hanska  tortured  and  agitated 
him  so  much  that  at  times  he  was  half-dazed,  and  could  not 
write  at  all.  Then  he  would  again  urge  his  weary  body  and 
overwrought  brain  to  strenuous  labour,  that  he  might  lessen  the 
mountain  of  debt  which  was  one  of  the  obstacles  between  him 
and  happiness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  perhaps  increase 
his  liabilities  by  the  purchase  of  some  costly  knick-knack,  to 
adorn  w^hat  he  hoped  would  in  the  future  be  his  and  Madame 
Hanska’s  home.  Eapid  journeys  abroad  to  meet  her  caused 
constant  interruptions  to  his  literary  work,  further  havoc  to  his 
health ,  and  failure  to  meet  his  engagements ;  and  his  delay  in 
finishing  Les  Paysans  led  to  his  final  rupture  with  Emile  de 
Girardin,  who  was  vindictive  in  his  reprisals.  The  Revolution 
of  1848  further  embarrassed  his  affairs,  as,  in  the  general  con¬ 
fusion  and  suspense,  literature  was  relegated  to  a  secondary  place,, 
the  space  in  journals  and  magazines  being  fully  occupied  by  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  political  situation.  Balzac,  who  speaks  of  “les 
douleurs  qui  font  trop  vivre,”  must  have  lived  very  quickly  and 
thoroughly  at  this  time.  He  seemed  to  resemble  one  of  his  own 
characters,  and  to  be  trapped  and  mocked  by  a  relentless  fate 
when  close  to  his  goal.  Nevertheless,  he  may  have  realised  that 
in  nature  even  the  deepest  shade  is  flecked  with  gleams  of  light, 
and  that  life  can  never  be  of  the  uniform  gloomy  tint  which  he 
pictures  in  Le  Pere  Goriot,  w’here  “  de  marche  en  marche,  le 
jour  diminue  et  le  chant  du  conducteur  se  creuse,  alors  que  le 
voyageur  descend  aux  Catacombes.” 

In  1846,  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  his  union  with  Madame 
Hanska  was  removed  by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Anna  ;  and 
at  Strasburg  in  the  same  year  she  definitely  promised  to  become 
his  wife.  In  1847  she  came  to  Paris  to  visit  the  home  he  had 
prepared  for  her,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Ukraine ;  and  after  that  was  only  divided  from  Madame  Hanska 
for  six  months,  from  February  till  September,  1848.  In  Ukraine 
his  health  became  rapidly  worse ;  the  climate  was  too  inclement 
for  him,  and  one  violent  cold  after  another  increased  his  long¬ 
standing  heart  disease.  He  suffered  from  terrible  palpitations 
and  attacks  of  suffocation,  and  in  1849  became  so  ill  that  a  loud 
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voice  or  a  quick  step  caused  him  acute  suffering.  The  Czar  re¬ 
fused  permission  for  Madame  Hanska’s  marriage,  Balzac’s  debts 
were  still  pressing  on  him,  and  the  matter  seemed  well-nigh 
hopeless.  Madame  Hanska  proposed  that  he  should  go  back 
alone  to  Paris,  and  he  spoke  in  despair  of  the  impossibility  of 
offering  to  her  a  life  as  broken  as  his.  One  should  “  die  in  one’s 
form  ”  ;  and  he  said  he  would  return  to  Paris,  and  board  in  one 
room.  It  would  not  be  living ;  but  if  the  great  happiness  he 
longed  for  escaped  him,  he  would  care  for  nothing  and  would  want 
nothing. 

At  last,  touched  by  his  silent  despair — he  had  ceased  now  to 
urge  Madame  Hanska  to  become  his  wife — she  suddenly  con¬ 
sented  to  sacrifice  her  fortune,  and  to  leave  her  adored  daughter 
and  her  country  for  his  sake ;  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  1850, 
they  were  married  at  the  church  of  Sainte  Barbe  de  Berditcheff, 
Balzac  signing  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  written  the  day 
after:  “Thy  brother  Honore,  at  the  summit  of  happiness.” 
About  a  month  later  they  started  from  Wierzchownia,  but  were 
often  delayed  on  the  way,  owing  to  Balzac’s  increasing  illness, 
and  did  not  arrive  in  Paris  till  May  2Uth.  The  house  was  very 
gay;  it  had  been  decorated  with  flowers,  about  which  Balzac 
had  sent  minute  directions,  and  w'as  crowded  w'ith  the  works  of 
art  which  he  had  taken  years  to  collect.  There  he  died  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1850,  about  four  months  after  his  wedding,  with 
his  great  work  the  ComMie  humaine  still  unfinished.  According 
to  the  account  of  his  friends,  he  had  already  failed  to  find  the 
intense  happiness  he  had  expected  in  his  married  life,  but 
probably  his  anticipations  were  too  rose-coloured  to  be  possible  of 
realisation.  He  was  buried  at  Pere-Lachaise ;  and  Victor  Hugo, 
who  had  visited  him  the  day  before  his  death,  when  he  found  him 
lying  apparently  conscious  and  almost  alone,  made  an  oration 
over  his  grave. 
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SixcE  the  days  when  the  cave-man  of  the  earliest  ages  went 
out  and  slew  the  mammoth,  bringing  his  tusks  home  as  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  the  steaks  of  his  gigantic  body  to  make  on  the 
hearth  the  pleasant  smell  of  bake-meats,  down  to  the  present  day, 
there  have  been  two  quests  which,  above  all  others,  have  occupied 
the  souls  and  minds  of  men.  The  first  of  these  is  making  love, 
the  second  is  making  money.  Their  feminine  counterparts,  with 
which  we  shall  also  to  some  extent  concern  ourselves,  are  equally 
universal,  and  are  being  made  love  to  and  spending  money. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  world  both  of  these  quests  which  men 
pursued  were  exceedingly  simple  and  uncomplicated  operations, 
and  required  merely  superior  physical  strength.  The  object  of 
a  man’s  love  was,  if  possible,  seized  and  carried  off,  and  money 
or  its  equivalent  in  ivory,  flocks  and  herds  and  what  not,  was 
seized  and  carried  off  likewise.  Then  by  very  slow  degrees  some 
system  of  moral  codes  and  ethics  began  to  be  evolved  out  of  the 
straight  and  simpler  ways  of  barbarism,  and  that  evolution  of 
conduct  which  we  call  civilisation,  combined  and  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  various  religious  creeds,  has,  in  the  course  of  cen¬ 
turies,  produced  the  world  of  to-day  which  differs  very  much 
indeed  in  details  from  the  world  of  the  cave-men.  But  the  two 
great  quests  remain  absolutely  unaltered ;  we  still  make  love,  and 
we  still  make  money,  and  the  questions  we  propose  here  to  con¬ 
sider  are  how  far  we  have  really  advanced  from  the  methods 
of  barbaric  days,  and  what  use  do  we  make  of  money,  the  second 
quest,  when  we  have  attained  it. 

Now  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  world  whose  sole 
and  only  creed  seems  to  be  “  The  world  was  made  to  amuse  me. 
Nothing  else  matters.  Amen !  ”  And  it  is  exactly  because  the 
present  writer  does  not  at  heart  believe  that  the  world  was  made 
to  amuse  either  him  or  anybody  else  that  he  writes  this  short 
contribution  to  a  subject  that  is,  perhaps,  of  perennial  interest, 
and  is  certainly  interesting  at  the  present  moment,  particularly 
with  regard  to  America.  For  it  is  only  those  who  have  already 
made  enough  money  to  enable  them  to  amuse  themselves  (if  they 
have  the  wit),  or  at  any  rate  to  command  the  world  in  general  to 
exercise  for  them  and  their  cheques  its  utmost  powers  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  who  can  really  hold  this  creed.  On  all  others  the 
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great  sane  gospel  of  the  worker  is  binding;  they  must  use  their 
limbs  or  their  brains  on  most  days  of  the  year.  They  are  tired 
maybe,  they  must  still  work;  they  have  heartache  or  toothache, 
but  they  must  still  work,  because  they  have  not  yet  realised  the 
second  of  the  universal  quests  to  their  liking.  Herein  thev  are 
most  heartily  to  be  congratulated,  for  they  are  at  present  immune 
to  the  germs  of  the  most  acute  attack  of  Social  Sickness  that  the 
world  has  probably  ever  seen.  When  the  day  comes  that  they 
have  as  much  money  as  they  want,  but  not  till  then,  will  they 
be  liable  to  an  attack.  Then,  unless  they  are  very  strong,  so 
charged  is  the  air  with  the  bacilli,  so  hard  is  it  to  escape  infection, 
they  will  be  “  down  ”  with  the  worst  sickness  that  ever  happened 
to  them,  a  sickness  that  destroyeth  in  the  noonday,  and  at 
morning  and  at  night,  that  corrodes  and  spoils  all  pleasure,  that 
extinguishes  happiness  with  a  jolt  and  a  jerk,  even  as  the  lamps 
in  an  electric  car  down  Broadway  are  extinguished  as  it  bumps 
over  the  points  that  mentally  and  morally  will  be  their  ruin. 
But  if  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  infection,  then  they 
will  find  that  they  have  had  given  into  their  hands  an  instrument 
for  happiness  as  potent  as  are  warm  suns  in  spring  for  growing 
plants,  and  showers  of  early  summer  for  the  rising  blades  of 
corn. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  common  phenomenon  to  see  a 
man  who  is  possessed  of  brains  capable  of  making  money  quickly 
and  perhaps  even  honestly,  prove  himself  the  veriest  dullard 
when  it  comes  to  spending  it.  Ilis  inventive  faculties,  it  seems, 
are  often  wanting,  and  in  his  hands  the  spending  of  money  de¬ 
generates  into  a  mere  vulgar  and  stupid  display.  Nor,  on  the 
whole,  are  the  wives  of  such  men  one  whit  cleverer  in  such 
matters.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  when  they  or  their 
husbands  have  only  lately  become  the  possessors  of  great  wealth. 
They  may,  it  is  true,  sit  in  impeccable  Louis  XYI.  rooms  (not 
of  their  own  choosing),  they  may  eat  their  dinners  off  priceless 
Sevres,  the  silken  prayer-rugs  of  the  East — how  much  degraded 
from  such  uses — may  receive  their  noiseless  footsteps,  and 
frescoed  vaults  their  far  from  noiseless  laughter.  But  if  culture 
— to  use  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense — is  absent,  the  Genoese 
velvets,  the  frescoed  ceilings,  the  Louis  XYI.  suites,  simply  do 
not  jit  their  bastard  owner.  She  and  her  friends  are  no  more 
suited  to  the  sort  of  room  which  the  wit,  the  breeding,  the  culture 
of  the  great  ladies  of  France  and  England,  with  five  hundred 
years  of  familiarity  with  such  things  behind  them,  caused  to  be 
made  for  their  gatherings,  than  they  are  suited  to  dresses  of  other 
figures.  Such  inhabitants  are  as  discordant  to  such  rooms  as 
would  be  nlush  brackets  on  the  walls.  And  more  than  anything 
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else  the  sort  of  entertainment  which  is  given  in  these  mis¬ 
begotten  palaces  betrays  the  illegitimacy,  so  to  speak,  of  their 
occupants.  Wealth  in  such  cases  has  given  its  possessor  the 
power  of  possessing  beautiful  things;  what  it  never  has  given 
and  never  can  give,  is  the  power  of  being  in  drawing  with  those 
beautiful  things,  the  art  of  living  beautifully.  That,  unless  it 
is  a  hereditary  gift,  has  to  be  learned,  slowly  and  patiently;  but 
instead  of  attempting  to  learn  it — the  effort,  it  is  true,  would 
probably  be  futile — instead  of  studying  and  being  slowly  tuned 
to  that  note  which  in  the  beginning  caused  these  beautiful  things 
to  be  made,  the  nouvelle  riche  of  our  day  travesties  and  degrades 
them  without  seeing  that  she  makes  herself  pathetically  ridiculous 
by  her  deplorable  antics  in  her  transplanted  palaces.  Are  gar¬ 
denias  out  of  season?  She  has  two  continents  ransacked,  and  the 
walls  of  the  ballroom  are  papered  with  them  from  ceiling  to  floor. 
The  smell  is  overpowering,  and  no  one  can  dance,  but  so  many 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  got  rid  of  with  senseless  ill-taste. 
Later  there  is  a  cotillon,  where  each  guest  receives  a  present 
worth  five  hundred  more.  Or  she  gives  a  fHe  champHre,  and 
has  a  salt-water  lake  dug  down  by  the  sea-shore,  and  stocked 
with  real  pearl  oysters.  Then  her  guests  take  off  their  shoes  and 
stockings — this  is  sure  to  be  popular — and  wade  in  with  real  naked 
feet  to  pick  up  the  pearls.  For  the  mere  display  of  wealth,  the 
beautiful  house,  the  gem-like  garden,  it  would  seem  nowadays,  is 
not  enough;  it  is  necessary  also  to  squander  money,  even  to  give 
the  guests  presents  of  value  (to  induce  them,  must  we  suppose, 
to  come  to  the  house?)  as  if  hospitality,  the  desire  to  see  one’s 
friends  at  one’s  house,  together  with  their  desire  to  see  their 
friends,  was  no  longer  a  sufficient  motive  to  bring  them.  And, 
indeed,  it  probably  is  not.  Half  of  them,  perhaps,  or  even  more, 
have  not  come  because  they  want  to  see  each  other,  but  because 
they  wish  to  witness  some  extravagant  display  of  money-spending, 
and  because  the  cotillon  presents  are  sure  to  be  valuable.  But 
in  such  cases  surely  it  would  be  much  simpler  to  make  out  a 
list  of  guests,  and  send  them  each  a  five-hundred  dollar  bill.  It 
would  also  be  less  vulgar.  That  is  why  it  is  not  done. 

All  mere  ostentation  is  vulgar,  all  wealth  spent  for  mere  pur¬ 
poses  of  display  is  vulgar  also.  That  is  the  object  of  such 
entertainments.  In  the  good  cause,  then,  if  the  distribution  of 
five-hundred  dollar  bills  is  not  thought  satisfactory,  why  not 
invite  your  friends  to  see  you  burn  bonds  for  an  hour  or  two? 
On  the  whole,  more  money  could  be  got  rid  of  in  this  way  with 
less  expenditure  of  time  and  less  exposure  of  your  very  feeble 
inventive  powers.  Such  entertainments  as  the  purely  imaginary 
one  sketched  above  are  mere  vulgar  misuse  of  wealth,  and 
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considering  what  admirable  things  money  can  procure,  those 
who  give  them  are  criminal  lunatics. 

Now  those  who  in  America  and  elsewhere  have  not  the  inven¬ 
tiveness  to  spend  money  less  idiotically,  do  far  more  harm  by 
their  example  than  by  the  mere  puerile  exhibition  itself,  for 
they  encourage  others  to  go  on  the  same  lines,  and  make  such 
folly — save  the  mark — fashionable.  Of  course  mere  dulness  of 
mind,  though  often  accompanied  by  great  apparent  vivacity,  is 
partly  accountable  for  their  displays;  like  the  cuttlefish,  which 
blackens  and  clouds  the  water  round  it,  so  that  it  can  see  nothing 
beyond  the  grossness  of  its  own  making,  so  the  wealth  that 
surrounds  such  people  so  envelops  and  encompasses  them  that 
they  can  see  nothing  through  the  yellow  fog  of  gold.  Nor 
have  they  the  wit  to  perceive  that  the  greatest  boon  that  wealth 
has  brought  to  them  is  leisure,  that  priceless  gift  by  means 
of  which  a  person  has  time  to  devote  himself  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  pursuit  of  charity  or  beauty.  Instead,  those-  who  by 
reason  of  their  superfluity  of  worldly  goods  have  leisure,  are 
very  often  those  who  most  feverishly  of  all  shun  it,  owing  to 
the  intolerable  burden  of  their  own  stupidity.  Every  minute 
of  the  day  must  be  somehow  expensively  occupied.  The  flying 
automobile  whirls  them  to  the  lunch  they  do  not  want  to  eat;  a 
little  racing  or  a  little  feeble  gallantry  called  a  mixed  foursome 
at  golf  follows,  and  they  tear  back  to  dress  for  dinner.  Bridge 
succeeds  dinner,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  scandal  or  pursuits 
even  less  innocent,  the  large  hours  grow  small,  and  the  small 
begin  to  grow  large  again.  The  morning  is  passed  in  affairs 
of  toilette,  and  again  the  day  repeats  itself.  All  autumn  is  taken 
up  with  a  series  of  house-parties,  and  then,  perhaps,  succeeds  a 
month  on  the  lliviera,  or  two  in  Egypt;  about  Easter  London 
wakes  up,  and  the  pace  grows  faster,  though  the  nature  of  the 
occupations  varies  not  one  whit,  and  a  fortnight  at  Carlsbad 
repairs  some  of  the  damage  of  the  year.  Month  in,  month  out, 
the  shower  of  gold,  as  in  the  fable  of  Danae,  pours  thick,  and  by 
degrees  Danae  grows  old.  Then  mixed  with  the  shower  of  gold, 
rouge  and  hair-dye  and  alien  tresses  lend  their  aid  to  make  a 
grizzly  kitten  of  her. 

Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  there  never  was  an  age  in  which  so  much 
money  was  spent  with  so  little  result  in  the  way  of  real  enjoy¬ 
ment  or  beauty,  or  when  the  creed,  “  The  world  was  made  to 
amuse  me,”  M-as  so  fanatically  believed  in  with  so  little  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  faith.  Has,  indeed,  what  we  call  “  the  woman  of 
the  world”  grown  so  stupid  that  with  all  that  wealth  can  buy 
at  her  command,  she  can  find  nothing  more  amusing  to  do  than 
to  dress  expensively,  play  bridge,  and  fling  the  rest  of  her  money 
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into  idiotic  entertainments?  If,  indeed,  the  custom  of  routine 
has  so  deadened  any  other  tastes  she  may  once  have  had,  that 
like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage  she  can  do  no  more  than  keep  on  turning 
in  her  gilded  wires  with  these  insensate  gyrations,  she  is  truly 
pitiable,  and  the  State  should  take  cognisance  of  her  sad  case,  and 
have  her  taught  plain  sewing  or  something  which  may  con¬ 
ceivably  do  good  to  somebody,  and  perhaps  rescue  her  from  the 
encroaching  atrophy  of  her  mind.  For  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  such  a  mode  of  life  as  this  woman  of  the  world  often 
indulges  in,  soon  produces  an  unutterable  ennui,  a  tcedimn  vita; 
which  is  among  the  saddest  things  that  can  happen  to  anybody. 
If  she  did  really  amuse  herself  by  her  foolish  and  feverish  mode 
of  life  there  would  he  something  gained,  viz.,  amusement.  But 
in  many  cases  she  does  not;  before  long  she  has  ceased  to  take 
pleasure  in  her  gyrations,  but  she  knows  not  how  to  do  anything 
else  except  gyrate.  Her  time  of  child-hearing,  maybe,  has  come 
and  gone,  the  memory  of  it  is  to  her  now  repugnant,  even  as  at 
the  time  the  fact  was  horrible.  And  if  this  is  the  case  she  is 
worse  than  a  mere  butterfly,  and  one  day  she  will  be  asked  a 
question  before  which  she  will  he  dumb.  Her  children  at  an 
early  age  will  probably  have  seen  hut  little  of  her,  hut  as  the 
daughters  grew  up  they  saw*  more.  They  saw  the  senseless  ex¬ 
travagance,  the  feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  brainless 
struggling  to  keep  in  the  swim.  They  saw,  perhaps,  things  more 
dubious,  then  they  guessed,  and  then  they  knew  things  that  were 
vile.  They  themselves  were  married  to  men  of  wealth  and 
psition,  from  ambition  on  their  parts,  or,  more  likely,  from 
ambition  on  the  part  of  her  who  ought  to  have  saved  them  from 
this.  Then  by  the  light  of  that  smoky  and  foul  lamp  which  the 
mariagc  dc  convenance  brought,  they  understood  why  their 
mother  stayed  so  often  at  certain  houses,  why  a  certain  man  was 
so  often  there.  And  what  shall  the  mother  answer  when  she  is 
asked,  “  What  have  you  done  with  your  girl?” 

Here,  then,  comes  in  the  first  quest.  Money  has  been  made,  let 
us  say,  and  the  second  quest  realised,  and  there  is  more  leisure 
to  deal  with  the  first.  Frankly,  when  so  many  unhappy  mar¬ 
riages  are  paraded  in  public  courts  (and  the  world  perhaps  would 
have  been  better  for  more  of  them),  it  is  not  a  very  pretty  subject. 
For  the  fact  remains  that  in  certain  sections  of  society  there  is  as 
much  “  flirting  ”  among  married  folk  as  among  unmarried.  Either 
this  is  right  and  decent,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  of  course  there  is 
nothing  whatever  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  But  since  it  is 
in  truth  neither  right  nor  decent,  the  subject  matter  of  such 
scandal  supplies  in  certain  sets  a  source  of  conversation  as  peren¬ 
nial  and  much  more  piquant  than  the  weather,  and  seems  to  be  far 
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less  visitable  with  censure  than  a  rainy  day.  There  it  is,  dis¬ 
cussed  freely,  commented  on;  a  human  comedy,  the  natural 
seciuence  to  “  The  world  is  made  to  amuse  me.”  The  words  “  {^ood," 

“  wicked,”  in  fact,  among  such  people  are  obsolete,  and  it  is  worse 
than  obsolete  to  use  them,  it  is  simply  ill-bred.  ce  que 

voudras,”  was  the  motto  of  Medmenham  Abbey.  It  is  also  the 
motto  among  such  folk  to-day.  The  difference,  however,  between 
them  and  the  “  monks  ”  of  Medmenham  is  very  great,  for  the 
“  monks  ”  anyhow  were  witty  and  cultured  people,  w'ho  would  no 
more  have  thought  of  spending  their  money  on  sham  pearl  fisheries 
or  equestrian  dinner  parties  than  they  would  have  thrown  it  into 
the  Thames.  That  they  \vere  wicked  is  deplorable;  in  that  they 
were  witty,  though  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree  excuse  their 
wickedness,  they  had  some  justification  for  existence.  But  it  is 
sheer  damnation  to  be  wdeked  wdthout  being  funny. 

Ten  thousand  people  in  the  days  of  Louis  XYI.  were  housed 
under  the  roof  at  Versailles  during  the  royal  fetes.  Let  us 
assume  that,  take  it  all  round,  three  servants  waited  on  each, 
what  hostess  or  host  to-day  could  make  anything  but  a  hurly- 
burly  out  of  over  two  thousand  guests?  Yet  there  were  then  no 
pearl  fisheries,  no  banquets  of  delicacies  out  of  season  to  tickle  the 
palate  jaded  with  pleasure,  and  form  the  comhle  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  What  did  they  do  to  prevent  themselves  being  hope¬ 
lessly  and  entirely  bored  ?  It  was  not  so  much  what  they  did,  but 
what  they  were.  For  they  were  the  flower  of  an  old  and  noble 
civilisation,  men  and  women  of  wit  and  culture,  to  whom  the 
splendour  in  which  they  lived  was  the  natural  milieu  of  their  lives, 
to  whom  the  sculpture  of  Jean  Goujon,  the  canvases  of  Watteau, 
of  Lancret,  were  vivid  and  interesting  things,  not  merely  to  be 
hung  uj)  because  “  my  husband  paid  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
the  set  at  Duveen’s.”  The  minds  of  the  guests  of  Louis  XVI.  were 
alert,  artistic ;  wit  was  theirs,  and  the  laughter  that  rang  through 
the  gardens  the  tribute  of  cultivated  intelligences  to  the  quick  chal¬ 
lenge  and  riposte.  Cards  were  a  diversion  to  them,  not  the  serious 
occupation  of  eight  hours  a  day,  and  though  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  there  was  artificiality — witness  the  milkmaid  parties  of 
the  Gueen  at  Petit  Trianon — the  gaiety  redeemed  it,  and  the 
espHt  of  the  guests  flashes  still  through  the  volumes  of  a  hundred 
memoirs.  But  what  volume  could  be  written,  even  one,  and  that 
how  jejune,  of  the  cotillons  of  to-day,  or  of  the  equestrian  dinner 
party?  All  the  accessories  and  more  are  here,  wealth  unlimited, 
the  most  beautiful  women,  the  most  distinguished  men.  What 
then  is  lacking  ?  All.  For  to  sign  cheques  for  the  building  of  a 
house  does  not  confer  on  you  the  power  of  living  in  it  in  the 
way  it  should  be  lived  in :  to  give  a  party  is  not  to  be  able  to 
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(rive  that  nameless  distinction  which  alone  makes  pomp  enjoyahle 
or  even  endurable.  For,  to  pul  it  briefly,  a  woman  without  cul¬ 
ture  cannot  walk  across  a  finely  furnished  room  without  looking 
ridiculous.  Once  a  jackdaw  got  some  jay’s  feathers  to  wear. 
They  did  not  secure  the  success  their  pilferer  anticipated. 

Now,  no  one  would  hold  up  the  times  of  Louis  XYI.,  of  the 
Medicis  at  Florence,  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  at  Home,  as  a  sound 
moral  example  for  our  younger  civilisation  to  follow.  But  a 
certain  section  of  our  younger  civilisation  seems  to  desire  to  take 
all  that  was  bad  and  vulgar  from  each  period,  dress  it  up  in  the 
modern  trappings  and  accessories  of  luxury,  and  serve  up  the 
horrible  compound  to  an  admiring  world  as  an  example  of  the 
enviable  life.  Therefore — this  is  what  it  comes  to — since  Neronian 
Home  was  luxurious,  and  millions  of  sesterces  were  squandered 
over  a  single  banquet,  let  us  do  the  like ;  let  us  build  houses  like 
Versailles,  and  pour  into  them  the  treasures  of  the  Borghese 
palaces,  and  the  times  of  Louis  XVI.  will  return ;  let  us  adopt  the 
morals  of  the  Borghias — that  is  easy,  for  they  had  none — and  sunlit 
Italy  will  rise  again,  and  that  exquisite  life  blossom  and  be  re¬ 
newed  on  most  northern  shores.  But  never  was  there  attempted 
a  more  hopeless  task,  and  never  was  a  task  more  illogically  set 
about,  for  the  splendour  and  glory  of  these  epochs  as  well  as  their 
shame  were  the  natural  expression  of  those  who  made  them,  even 
as  vulgarity  and  shrill,  harsh  voices  are  the  natural  expression  of 
those  who  tiy  to  ape  them.  The  Medicis  surrounded  themselves 
with  beautiful  things,  and  brought  the  great  sculptors  of  the  world 
to  their  courts,  because  beauty  was  to  them  a  passion,  a  part  of 
their  life,  bequeathed  to  their  blood  by  a  hundred  ancestors,  part 
of  their  atmosphere  and  environment.  But  the  man  who  has 
yesterday,  so  to  speak,  made  his  millions  in  a  shambles  in  Chicago, 
is  as  much  out  of  place  if  he  apes  the  extravagance  of  French 
kings,  buys  by  the  yard  books  which  he  does  not  read,  and  tapes¬ 
tries  which  he  does  not  like,  as  would  Louis  XVI.  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Give  him  and  his  wife  an  electric  car, 
or  a  drawing-room  furnished  with  a  telephone.  That  is  their 
proper  equipment :  it  is  not  beautiful,  nor  are  they. 

Extravagance,  unhappily,  is  in  the  blood  of  some  people,  and 
such,  though  we  do  not  commend  them  for  it,  will  be  naturally 
extravagant  without  effort,  and  produce  as  a  result  of  their  expen¬ 
diture  something  which  we  cannot  but  admire  for  the  artistic 
(piality  of  its  profusion.  But  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be 
said  for  the  extravagance  which  spends  merely  in  order  to  spend, 
particularly  when  up  till  yesterday  or  the  day  before  all  the  man’s 
wits  have  been  devoted  to  saving.  The  result  is  forced  and  awk¬ 
ward;  money  is  firmly  grasped  with  both  hands  and  thrown  away 
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with  dogged  determination.  In  the  same  way  also  immorality 
was  unfortunately  native  to  Neronian  Home.  But  to  the 
Puritan  blood  it  is  not  native,  and  to  force  one’s  self  to  be 
wicked  against  the  inclinations  of  one’s  nature  is  a  very  ugly  and 
wooden  proceeding. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  with  in¬ 
creased  acceleration  in  the  last  four  or  five,  a  certain  recklessness 
of  living,  of  which  mere  stupid  extravagance  is  only  a  small 
example,  has  increased  enormously  among  English-speaking 
people.  But  this  stupid  extravagance  in  certain  sets  of  the 
upper  classes  in  England  and  America  led  the  way,  and  in 
the  desire  to  be  completely  up-to-date  many  have  thrown  over¬ 
board  all  those  things  which  sober  and  honourable  people,  who 
are  still  the  majority  as  they  are  also  the  backbone  of  the  nation, 
consider  to  be  wmrth  preserving  in  the  social  fabric.  Indeed  they 
have  gone  far,  and  across  the  Channel  even  Paris,  that  meat 
market  of  sensuality,  holds  up  its  hands  in  wonder  w'hen  it  sees, 
as  it  has  had  opportunity  of  seeing,  a  husband  acquiescing  without 
a  word  in  his  wife’s  dishonour.  Paris  can  stand  a  good  deal;  it 
can  stand  also  a  good  deal  w'hich  we  cannot,  but  that  particular 
grossness  is  beyond  it.  It  is  absurd  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  and 
pretend  that  such  a  thing  does  not  exist  among  us;  for  there  are 
husbands  w'ho,  know'ing  beyond  a  doubt  that  their  wives  lead  other 
lives,  shrug  their  shoulders  and  think  what  a  convenient  institu¬ 
tion  matrimony  is,  since  it  leaves  both  parties  so  free.  Their 
friends  know  it,  their  world  knows  it,  and  calls  the  dishonour  of 
the  two  mere  good  sense.  But  if  such  a  state  of  affairs  becomes 
common,  then  God  help  the  nation.  For  the  base  and  foundation 
of  national  life  is  soundness  in  the  home,  and  if  the  home  he 
built  of  rotten  and  corrupt  structure  the  time  will  not  be  long 
before,  with  a  crash,  the  w’hole  fabric  totters  and  falls.  Then, 
if  it  is  ever  to  rise  again,  the  very  foundations  must  be  made  anew. 
But  even  as  the  danger  is  near  and  imminent,  so,  too,  is  the  remedy 
near,  ready  to  the  hand,  in  the  keeping  of  the  wives  and  daughlers 
of  our  nations. 

This  recklessness  of  living  is  not  confined  to  any  one  of  the 
relations  of  life;  where  it  exists  it  exists  in  all.  Nothing  matter^, 
so  runs  the  horrid  gospel ;  let  us  therefore  do  at  this  moment  what 
amuses  us  most,  and  take  no  thought  for  what  bill  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  such  days  will  send  us.  A  merciful  Providence,  it  is  hoped, 
will  continue,  in  exchange  for  our  gold,  our  time,  perhaps  our 
honour,  to  supply  us  every  day  with  a  nice  new  packet  of  amuse¬ 
ments.  That  is  all  we  ask,  and  if,  like  Faust,  we  have  to  sign  a 
certain  bond  on  it,  why,  with  pleasure.  Let  us  take  “  the  cash 
and  let  the  credit  go,”  as  the  honeymouthed  cynic  of  Persia  bids 
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US.  For,  if  we  have  no  scruples  at  all,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
amusement  which  may  be  extracted  from  life.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  surely  by  a  most  unfair  arrangement,  the  more  recklessly 
we  live,  the  more  feverishly  we  pursue  such  a  course  of  life,  the 
more  addled  we  get.  Things  which  a  year  or  two  ago  amused, 
amuse  no  longer,  even  the  enchanting  pearl-fishery  does  not  bear 
repetition,  and  again  and  again  we  have  to  cudgel  our  wits,  often 
fruitlessly,  for  something  new.  And  gall  is  left  unto  us  at  the 
end,  and  our  gold  is  the  colour  of  ashes. 

Culture  does  not  spell  corruption,  and  though  some  of  the  most 
cultured  ages  of  the  world  have  been  corrupt,  it  is  false  to  think 
that  the  one  in  any  degree  implies  the  other.  Still  more  false  and 
futile  is  it  to  attempt  to  recapture  the  glory  of  any  such  age  by 
imitating  its  vileness.  Society  need  not  be  dull  because  it  abhors 
adultery,  while  (incidentally)  it  will  be  clean,  and  its  foundations, 
which  are  home,  will  be  built  on  rock.  Nor,  though  beautiful 
things  are  expensive,  does  ostentation  or  extravagant  display  ever 
do  anything  but  vulgarise.  If,  as  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  and 
as  material  conditions  would  seem  to  indicate,  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  an  age  that  will  surpass  in  magnificence  any  that  has 
gone  before,  the  door  will  never  swing  open  to  a  society  that  is 
impure  in  its  nature,  and  vulgar  in  its  aims.  Struggles  go  to  the 
making  of  wealth,  but  if  struggles  accompany  its  spending,  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  mode  of  expen¬ 
diture.  It  is  not  by  riches  that  the  bourgeois  lifts  himself  out  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  but  by  intelligence,  by  culture,  and  by  the  love 
of  beauty.  These  no  riches  will  give  him,  but  without  them  the 
golden  age.  Social  Health,  will  still  hold  aloof  from  the  earth. 

E.  F.  Benson. 


THE  CHARTER  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


The  Education  Act  of  1902  was,  above  all  things,  a  j^roat  measure 
of  decentralisation.  It  made  education  in  all  its  branches  a  func¬ 
tion  of  local  government,  and  thereby  relieved  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  a  vast  amount  of  administrative  detail  which  could  be 
better  transacted  by  the  local  authorities  on  the  spot.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  work  thus  delegated  to  the  new  authorities  was  more 
or  less  in  a  tangle  owing  to  the  Board  having  hitherto  arranged 
its  administration  on  financial  considerations  rather  than  on  any 
settled  educational  principles.  It  acted  like  a  vast  agency 
for  paying  for  national  education  by  piece-work.  Occa¬ 
sionally  it  put  a  higher,  not  to  say  a  fancy,  price  on 
this  or  that  school  product ;  but  it  rarely  seemed  to 
recognise  that  its  responsibilities  went  beyond  passing  and 
paying  for  the  work  presented  for  its  inspection,  and 
embraced  the  task  of  outlining  a  comprehensive  scheme  for 
national  education,  while  defining  at  the  same  time  the  general 
province  and  aim  of  each  particular  branch.  The  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  things  thus  created  may  be  best  realised  if  we  imagine 
the  Paymaster-General  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  War  Office 
and  permitted  to  organise  the  Army  to  meet  his  own  financial 
convenience.  It  is  only  our  widespread  ignorance  of  what  educa¬ 
tion  really  is  that  prevents  our  finding  the  attitude  of  the  office 
previous  to  1902  equally  ludicrous.  Happily,  in  Mr.  Morant,  the 
new'  head  of  Whitehall,  the  country  possesses  an  adminis¬ 
trator  who  does  not  regard  education  as  synonymous  with, 
much  less  subordinate  to,  book-keeping.  The  Act  of  1902, 
by  relieving  the  office  of  a  mass  of  administrative 
minutim,  has  enabled  it  to  find  time  for  the  formulation 
of  a  definite  sy'stem  of  national  education  based  on  really 
scientific  principles.  This  is  being  outlined  in  a  new'  series  of 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  being  issued  to  the  public.  Each 
branch  of  education  is  separately  dealt  with,  several  of  them  for 
the  first  time.  Moreover,  the  method  of  treatment  has  been 
radically  changed.  The  previous  editions  were,  in  more  cases 
than  one,  masterpieces  of  official  circumlocution,  crusted  with  the 
accretions  of  years  of  administrative  rulings,  and  bristling  with 
technicalities  intelligible  only  to  the  cognoscenti.  Your  true  man¬ 
darin  is  never  hn])py  till  he  has  devised  an  esoteric  jargon  of  his 
own.  Such  a  chcraux  dc  frisc  style  elVectually  warns  olt  the 
curiosity  of  the  impertinent  layman.  What  is  he  to  make  of  a 
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teacher  who  is  labelled  “  article  68,”  or  of  a  school  that  is  ticketed 
as  a  ‘‘  B  school  ”  ?  The  recent  Education  Act  has  taken  education 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  school  board  clerk,  and  entrusted  it  to  the 
care  of  popular  representatives,  who  have  no  time  to  master  these 
official  shibboleths.  The  editor  of  the  new  issue  has  taken  this 
important  factor  into  consideration.  The  whole  series  is  being; 
re-written  and  rearranged.  All  scholastic  and  meaningless  phrase¬ 
ology  has  been  expunged,  and  the  aim  and  organisation  of  each 
branch  of  education  clearly  presented.  When  completed,  it  should 
form  an  admirable  set  of  guide-books  to  national  education,  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  connected  with  local  administration. 

In  the  earliest  volume  of  the  new  series,  the  Board  has  placed 
the  elementary  school,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  basis  by  defining  its  aim  and  objective,  and  indicating  the 
position  it  should  occupy  in  the  economy  of  national  life.  Hence¬ 
forth  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  poor  relief  institu¬ 
tion  on  a  par  with  the  public  vaccination  station,  in  which  the 
three  R’s  are  dispensed  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing,  or  as  a  labour 
house  in  w'hich  the  efficient  child  helps  to  earn  something  to  keep 
down  the  rates ;  but  as  an  intellectual  w’orkshop  in  which  the 
citizen  and  worker  of  to-morrow  is  formed  and  trained.  The 
notion  of  a  proper  curriculum  is  also  insisted  on.  The  pupil  is  not 
to  be  fed  on  snacks  and  scraps  of  information,  but  on  a  carefully 
thought-out  intellectual  diet.  The  old  bad  ideal  that  has  so  long 
dominated  our  schools,  of  the  accumulation  of  facts,  of  turning  the 
child  into  a  miniature  encyclopedia ,  or ,  rather ,  dictionary  of  dis¬ 
connected  data,  is  banned  in  favour  of  the  far  truer  conception  of 
the  assimilation  of  principles  by  the  observation ,  classification ,  and 
cross-referencing  of  phenomena.  In  a  word,  the  cultivation  of  the 
memory  is  superseded  by  the  cultivation  of  the  pupil’s  powers  of 
perception,  reasoning,  and  imagination.  What  the  Board  has 
done  in  its  volume  for  elementary  education,  it  has  attempted 
to  do  in  the  Code  just  issued  for  Secondary  Schools.  Here  the 
revolution  is  even  more  sw-eeping,  because  so  little  comparatively 
has  yet  been  done  in  this  neglected  sphere  of  national  education. 

Secondary  Education  has  been  until  recently  a  veritable  Cinder¬ 
ella  among  her  more  fortunate  sisters.  This  want  of  popular 
interest  has  been  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  One  reason,  no 
doubt,  is  the  vagueness  of  the  term.  Imported  from  France, 
where  it  possessed  the  specific  meaning  of  that  grade  of  education 
which  is  intermediate  betw'een  the  primary  school  and  the  univer¬ 
sity,  it  has  been  used  wrongfully  in  England  to  connote  all  forms 
of  education  wbich  are  not  either  ehunentary  or  university.  It 
has  not  only  been  applied  to  the  big  public  and  endowed  schools, 
but  also  to  the  ci-devant  higher  grade,  the  technical,  normal,  even- 
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ing,  and  even  private  schools.  Another  reason  for  its  neglect  has 
been  the  inability  of  the  upper  classes  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of 
the  problem.  The  splendid  facade  of  the  public  schools,  to  which 
they  sent  their  own  children ,  hid  from  them  the  w’oeful  lack  in  the 
supply  of  good  secondary  day  schools  for  those  who  are  not  rich 
enough  to  send  their  sons  to  boarding  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  leaders  of  the  working  classes  had  scarcely  got  beyond 
the  idea  of  adding  a  top  storey  to  the  elementary  school.  Yet  the 
shortage  has  been  a  very  serious  one.  During  the  last  hundred 
years  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  has  increased  fourfold. 
The  pressure  of  foreign  competition  has  intensified  the  need  of 
a  liberal  education  for  the  farmer’s  son  in  the  country,  and  for 
the  tradesman’s  son  in  the  towm.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  profession 
to-day  that  does  not  demand  from  those  who  enter  it  a  higher 
standard  of  general  education  than  heretofore,  while  science,  in  its 
application  to  industry,  transport,  and  distribution,  has  created  a 
hundred  new  callings,  each  of  which  requires  of  its  postulants 
evidence  of  a  successful  novitiate  in  some  secondary  school.  More¬ 
over,  we  are  further  confronted  to-day  by  the  need  to  provide  for 
w'omen’s  education,  w'hich  was  practically  an  unknowm  problem  to 
our  forefathers.  Taking  all  the  factors  together,  it  is  certainly 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  demand  for  secondary  education 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  ten  times  as  great  as  in  1801.  Clearly  the 
“housing ”  problem  in  secondary  education  is  an  acute  one.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  private  initiative  made 
most  laudable  efforts  to  fill  in  this  immense  gap  in  our  educational 
system.  Above  all  praise  have  been  the  efforts  of  those  w'ho  have 
contributed  to  the  renaissance  of  women’s  education.  But  pri¬ 
vate  initiative  has  absolutely  failed  to  grapple  adequately  with  the 
problem,  and  it  is  not  till  comparatively  recently  that  efforts  have 
been  made  from  public  sources  to  supplement  the  deficiency.  In 
both  instances  the  result  has  been  attained  in  a  roundabout  way. 
The  old  science  and  art  department  took  to  subsidising  science- 
teaching  in  secondary  and  higher  grade  schools,  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  properly  equipped  students  in  the  higher  stages  of 
science,  and  starting  from  this  one-sided  interest  in  the  schools 
they  finally  extended  their  supervision  to  the  entire  curriculum. 
The  local  committees  appointed  to  administer  the  Technical  In¬ 
struction  Acts  w'ent  through  a  somewhat  similar  experience.  They 
were  finally  led  to  assist  or  create  secondary  schools  in  order  to 
provide  nurseries  to  feed  their  higher  technological  classes  with 
suitable  students.  And,  lastly,  as  the  work  of  the  larger  School 
Boards  grew  and  expanded,  its  leaders  became  aware  of  the  vast 
hinterland  that  lay  at  the  back  of  primary  education  outside  the 
pale  of  the  big  public  schools,  unoccupied,  for  the  most  part,  except 
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where  the  private  schoolmaster  had  squatted.  It  was  over  this  no 
man’s  land  that  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  established 
their  protectorate,  which  brought  them  into  collision  with  the 
School  Board  pioneers.  The  upshot  wms  the  Cockerton  award, 
which  ruled  out  the  School  Boards  from  this  debatable  sphere  of 
influence,  and  rendered  the  Parliamentary  settlement  of  1902 
absolutely  necessary.  Even  on  this  occasion  secondary  education 
met  with  very  perfunctory  treatment.  It  was  dealt  with  under  the 
rubric  of  higher  education,  w'hich  served  as  a  convenient  port¬ 
manteau  word,  into  which  the  Government  bundled  every  kind  of 
education  other  than  primary,  being  more  concerned  on  getting 
their  heavy  baggage,  the  elementary  portion,  through  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  custom-house.  Higher  education,  in  fact,  included  such 
unassorted  trifles  as  training  of  teachers,  university  education, 
technical  instruction,  and  evening  classes.  In  providing  a  separate 
guide  for  each  of  these  branches  of  education,  the  Board  is  paving 
the  way  towards  the  separate  administration  of  these  very  different 
educational  functions,  and  thereby  incidentally  compelling  the 
local  authority  to  consider  the  needs  of  each  branch  of  education 
within  its  province,  with  a  view  of  differentiating  its  efforts  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  new  guide  wisely  refrains  from  giving  a  cut-and-dried  de¬ 
finition  of  secondary  education.  We  have  always  avoided,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  always  avoid,  the  Continental  practice  of 
first  devising  a  pattern  and  then  forcing  the  existing  schools  to 
conform  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  regulations  insist  on 
the  existence  of  certain  definite  underlying  principles  that  mark 
off  the  secondary  school  from  other  educational  institutions.  Such 
identification  marks  are  the  general  nature  of  the  instruction,  and 
the  fact  that  it  must  constitute  a  whole  in  itself.  The  secondary 
school  is  therefore  distinguishable ,  on  the  one  hand ,  from  the  tech¬ 
nical  institute,  in  which  the  instruction  given  is  professional,  and 
on  the  other,  from  the  evening  classes,  where  the  student  can  pick 
and  choose  his  subjects,  and  is  not  obliged  to  work  through  the 
programme  as  a  whole.  The  latter  distinction  is  a  very  vital  one. 
The  neglect  to  observe  it  has  caused  a  vast  amount  of  confusion 
in  English  education,  yet  its  raison  d'Hre  is  simple  enough.  If 
secondary  education  is  regarded  as  mental  training,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  ingredients  of  that  training  require  to  be  very  carefully 
chosen  and  compounded,  and  no  one  can  be  considered  to  have 
obtained  the  full  benefit  of  it  who  has  not  strictly  adhered  to  the 
directions  given  throughout  the  entire  course.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  student  who  attends  an  evening  school  is  merely  seeking  to 
supplement  his  existing  education  in  those  matters  in  which  he 
considers  his  previous  training  to  have  been  imperfect ;  he  there- 
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fore  does  not  take  all  the  subjects,  but  merely  those  in  which  he 
desires  to  improve  his  present  stock  of  knowledge.  While  the 
aim  in  view^  of  the  secondary  pupil  is  to  obtain  an  all-round  train¬ 
ing,  the  objective  of  the  evening  classes  student  is  specialisation 
in  such  \veak  points  as  he  considers  need  strengthening,  or  prac¬ 
tice  in  purely  professional  matters  such  as  book-keeping  or  type¬ 
writing.  The  very  discipline  in  the  two  types  of  school  is  different. 
The  secondary  pupil  is  compelled  willy-nilly  to  accomplish  daily 
a  definite  amount  of  work ;  the  evening  classes  student  can  carry 
away  as  little  or  as  much  as  he  likes.  The  one  is  the  school  of  the 
adolescent ;  the  other  is  the  school  of  the  adult. 

Four  years  is  the  period  insisted  on  by  the  Board  as  constituting 
the  secondary  proper  part  of  the  school  life  of  a  pupil,  provided 
it  does  not  terminate  before  16.  The  actual  secondary  course 
may  begin  earlier  or  terminate  later,  hut  this  is  the  irreducible 
minimum.  These  stipulations  deserve  the  widest  publicity  as 
representing  the  verdict  of  the  highest  expert  opinion,  and  should 
be  specially  brought  to  the  notice  of  English  parents,  w’ho  are  sad 
offenders  in  the  w^ay  in  w'hich  they  often  take  their  children  away 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  school  course.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  a 
boy  w^ho  “breaks  his  training  ”  half-w'ay  through  must  go  out  into 
the  world  but  half-fit  for  the  battle  of  life  compared  with  one 
w’ho  has  completed  the  full  course.  A  still  more  fatal  practice  is 
the  habit  of  sendin^  hoys  for  a  year,  or  even  a  shorter  period,  to  a 
higher  school  in  order  to  “  finish.”  The  problem  presented  to 
the  unfortunate  schoolmaster  is  equivalent  to  the  puzzle  of  how 
to  put  a  roof  on  a  building,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  unfinished. 
Many  a  parent  who  would  not  dream  of  curtailing  his  “  cure”  at 
Buxton  or  Harrogate  thinks  nothing  of  curtailing  his  boy’s 
normal  stay  at  school,  although  his  experience  of  the  cumulative 
benefit  derived  from  staying  for  the  full  period  in  the  one  case 
should  prevent  his  making  the  blunder  of  depriving  his  boy  of 
the  intensive  value  of  the  last  year  of  the  full  educational  course. 
Happily,  the  schools  themselves  will  henceforth  be  vitally  inte¬ 
rested  in  inducing  their  pupils  to  stay  on  for  the  full  period.  The 
Board  have  declared  a  vigorous  war  against  skeleton  classes  in  the 
upper  parts  of  those  schools  which  aspire  to  he  recognised  as 
secondary.  It  refuses  to  be  deluded  any  longer  by  the  thin  screens 
of  pupils  that  have  garnished  the  upper  classes  of  such  schools. 
Henceforth  the  top  of  the  school  will  have  to  contain  a  substantial 
contingent  of  the  whole  if  it  is  to  be  eligible  for  public  grants.  In 
addition,  various  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  commencing 
classes  of  the  counse  being  packed  with  immature  recruits ;  the 
average  age  of  the  lowest  form  must  be  at  least  13.  The 
Cherubim  type  of  school ,  under  which  the  top  classes  of  a  school 
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were  arbitrarily  severed  from  the  main  body  and  re-christened 
a,  school  of  science,  is  irrevocably  condemned.  The  Board  ex¬ 
pressly  declares  that  it  regards  the  preparatory  and  posterior 
classes  as  integral  parts  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  therefore 
under  its  direct  supervision.  It  is  clear  that  the  secondary  school 
of  the  future  is  going  to  be  up  to  pattern  and  sample  as  far  as 
the  Board  is  concerned. 

Under  the  regime  of  the  old  Science  and  Art  Department  the 
literary  side  of  the  curriculum  was  too  often  sacrificed  to  the 
exorbitant  claims  of  science.  Except  in  such  schools  as  those  in 
which  special  courses  in  science  are  permitted,  literary  subjects 
will  henceforth  obtain  adequate  treatment.  Each  school  is  left  a 
certain  liberty  in  drawing  up  its  curriculum  to  suit  local  condi¬ 
tions,  but  certain  minima  in  English  and  modern  languages  are 
prescribed.  These  minima  in  English,  tw’o  foreign  languages, 
science  and  mathematics,  amount  to  eighteen  hours  out  of  a 
total  of  twenty-two  in  some  day  schools,  yet  the  Board  adds  ;  — 

Ample  [italics  are  mine]  time  is  left  for  a  well-planned  curriculum  to  add 
considerably  to  the  minimum  in  one  or  more  of  these  groups  of  subjects  as 
well  as  to  include  adequate  provision  for  systematic  physical  exercises;  for 
drawing,  singing,  and  manual  training ;  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  the 
elements  of  housewMfery,  and  for  such  other  subjects  as  may  profitably  be 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  any  particular  school. 

Is  this  “  wTit  sarcastic,”  or  has  the  Board  solved  the  problem  of 
getting  a  quart  measure  into  a  pint  pot? 

The  Board  has  not  merely  beaten  the  bounds  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  it  has  also  attempted  to  classify  the  different  types  of 
secondary  schools  which  a  proper  national  system  should  possess. 
Until  w’e  have  evolved  certain  definite  types  of  schools  with  clear- 
cut  aims  that  all  can  understand,  w’e  shall  always  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  quacks  and  charlatans  who  offer  to  teach  everything  that 
parents  desire.  Some  of  our  weaker  secondary  schools  have  not 
been  above  suspicion  in  this  respect  in  their  desire  to  attract  or 
retain  pupils.  Such  protective  mimicry  is  quite  fatal  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  school  which  is  driven  out  of  self-preservation  to 
adopt  it.  In  professing  to  cater  for  all  it  is  able  to  cater  satis¬ 
factorily  for  none.  The  Board  has  taken  a  great  step  forw’ard 
in  defining  the  three  categories  into  which  secondary  schools  may 
be  divided — literary,  scientific,  and  classical.  It  further  divides 
them  into  those  in  which  the  leaving  age  is  18 — 19,  17,  or  16  ;  but 
whether  this  is  merely  a  duplicate  of  the  previous  division  or  a 
cross-section  is  far  from  clear.  Tjet  us  hope  the  Board  contem¬ 
plates  the  recognition  of  nine  rather  than  of  three  types  of  schools. 
In  the  small  country  town  the  literary  ty[)e  whose  pupils  leave  at 
19  would  be  ludicrously  out  of  place,  whereas  the  literary  modern 
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type  with  16  as  the  leaving  age  would  very  possibly  do  good 
work.  But  it  is  more  especially  in  the  case  of  scientific  and  com¬ 
mercial  schools  that  we  need  the  existence  of  more  than  one  type. 
The  higher  technological  institute  of  the  Charlottenburg  type  would 
not  fail  to  profit  by  receiving  its  freshmen  at  the  age  of  18  or  19 
rather  than  17 ,  while  the  commercial  school  might  well  keep  on  its 
pupils  till  the  same  age  in  order  to  pass  them  on  to  such  an  insti¬ 
tution  as  the  London  School  of  Economics.  The  most  serious 
blot,  however,  on  the  new  Code  is  the  continuation  of  the  undue 
financial  preference  shown  to  the  scientific  schools.  Probably  the 
Board  feels  in  honour  bound  to  maintain  the  grants,  having  in  the 
first  instance  induced  the  schools  to  undergo  heavy  initial  expenses 
in  the  building  of  laboratories.  As  far  as  the  actual  amount 
goes,  they  are  by  no  means  excessive,  while  to  rob  the  scientific 
Peter  in  order  to  level  up  the  share  of  the  literary  Paul  would  do 
science  harm,  and  would  not  place  literary  education  on  a  proper 
financial  basis.  The  only  satisfactory  course  to  take  is  to  raise 
the  literary  grant  to  the  standard  of  the  other.  Our  parsimony 
towards  secondary  education  is  perfectly  disgraceful  when  we 
compare  our  present  meagre  doles  with  w’hat  Prance, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  or  America  spend  per  head  on  this 
item.  The  real  blame  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  state 
of  secondary  education  lies  entirely  with  the  cheese-paring 
Tadpoles  and  Tapers  at  the  Treasury,  who  take  special  de¬ 
light  in  starving  that  branch  of  national  administration  whose 
work  they  probably  understand  the  least.  Their  control,  which 
is  often  maladroit  in  other  branches  of  the  public  services,  is  in 
this  particular  instance  simply  disastrous.  By  all  means  let  us 
have  a  general  control  of  the  spending  powers  of  all  public  offices, 
but  let  it  be  exercised  by  sympathetic  experts  and  not  bureau¬ 
cratic  ignoramuses  in  the  real  problems  of  each  several  depart¬ 
ment.  Perhaps,  when  the  War  Office  stable  has  been  swept  out, 
this  Government,  or  the  next,  may  take  in  hand  the  reorganisation 
of  the  irresponsible  puhlicani  at  the  Treasury. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  these  epoch-making  regulations 
deal  with  a  very  important  point.  There  seems  to  be  some  danger 
that  the  new  authorities,  wffio  in  many  cases  are  likely  to  inherit 
the  old  School  Board  traditions,  may  be  tempted  to  exercise  over 
the  secondary  schools  the  same  minute  supervision  as  the  School 
Boards  were  wont  to  exercise  over  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
past.  Hence  the  Board  very  properly  insists  on  the  need  of  main¬ 
taining  the  governing  body  as  a  sort  of  bulTer-state  between  the 
school  and  the  two  authorities.  To  reduce  the  governing  body  to 
the  level  of  a  board  of  managers  in  an  elementary  school  would  be 
effectually  to  eliminate  the  particular  type  of  public-spirited 
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governor  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  school  in  the  past.  Still 
more  serious  would  be  the  effect  of  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
headmaster  to  the  level  of  the  principal  in  a  primary  school.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  readjustment  is  necessary  in  respect  to  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  assistant-teachers,  but  in  other  respects  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  headmaster  should  be  jealously  guarded  as  far  as 
compatible  with  the  effective  control  of  the  local  and  central 
authorities.  The  headmaster  must,  as  heretofore,  enjoy  a  large 
extent  of  liberty,  for  without  liberty  there  can  be  no  real  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  what  is  almost  more  important,  there  can  be  no  room 
for  initiative  and  experiment.  A  headmaster  who  is  hampered 
by  red-tape  soon  finds  the  safest  way  for  avoiding  censure  is  to 
confine  himself  strictly  to  routine ;  but  routine  is  the  death  of 
education.  Most  probably  the  hard-headed  practical  men  who 
compose  the  majority  of  our  county  and  borough  councils  are  well 
aw’are  that  no  business  can  be  a  success  unless  the  managing 
director  has  a  free  hand.  Still,  the  Board  has  done  no  harm  in 
taking  time  by  the  forelock  and  defining  thus  early  the  precise 
functions  of  the  various  bodies  concerned. 

We  are  further  promised  separate  regulations  dealing  with  the 
other  branches  of  higher  education,  including  evening  schools  and 
normal  colleges.  Each  sphere  of  education  will  thus  be  plotted 
out  and  demarcated.  Hitherto  there  have  been  a  certain  number 
of  persons  who  have  opposed  delimitation  on  the  intelligible 
grounds  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  shut  off  education  into 
different  compartments.  Certainly  it  is  manifest  that,  under  rival 
authorities,  delimitation  must  mean  the  establishment  of  “  cor¬ 
dons  ”  and  barriers,  but  the  whole  aspect  changes  when  each 
sphere  of  education  is  under  one  and  the  same  authority.  In  such 
a  case  we  have  rather  an  education  Zollverein  between  equal  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  who  maintain  their  independence  while  multiply¬ 
ing  the  points  of  contact.  The  more  solidly  every  grade  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  established,  the  more  easily  is  it  able  to  take  cognisance  of 
its  own  problems  and  render  them  intelligible  to  the  other  grades 
with  which  it  is  so  indissolubly  connected  that  the  prosperity  or 
weakness  of  one  affects  the  well-being  of  all.  The  thorough 
organisation  of  secondary  education  wull  enable  it  to  make  its  aims 
and  its  claims  thoroughly  known  to  those  in  authority,  whether 
locally  or  at  the  centre.  The  happy  moment  so  long  awaited  in 
vain  by  Matthew  Arnold  has  at  length  arrived.  The  present  Code 
represents  its  articles  of  incorporation,  the  charter  under  which 
it  takes  its  place  in  the  fighting  line  among  the  organised  spiritual 
forces  that  the  country  recognises  as  indispensable  factors  in  the 
great  Weltkampf  for  national  existence. 

Cloudesley  Brereton. 


THE  PESSIMISTIC  RUSSIAN. 


In  estimating  the  special  racial  characteristics  of  a  nation  certain 
traits  are  curiously  apt  to  make  an  abiding,  though  exaggerated, 
impression  upon  foreign  onlookers.  Such  traits,  to  the  complete 
negligence  of  others  equally  existent,  frequently  become  prover¬ 
bial  abroad,  albeit  to  the  individuals  of  the  nation  in  question  they 
scarcely  appear  to  have  any  special  prominence.  Thus  pessimism 
is  the  distinctive  attribute  universally  applied  to  Russia,  and  yet 
nine  intelligent  Russians  out  of  ten  would  be  very  much  astonished, 
if  not  aggrieved,  were  they  informed  that  they  come  of  a  pessim¬ 
istic  race. 

To  begin  with,  comparatively  few  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
foreigners  upon  Russia  and  the  Russians  are  based  upon  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  by  direct  intercourse  with  the  people  or  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  certain  it  is,  that  if  we  approach 
the  Russians  by  the  medium  of  their  art,  by  their  literature,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  by  their  paintings,  their  music,  a  deep  note  of  sadness  is 
often ,  though  not  always ,  predominant.  English  critics  have  been  at 
pains  to  account  for  this  minor  key,  especially  prevalent  among 
Russian  novelists,  by  pointing  to  the  enslaving  autocracy  of  the 
governing  powers  of  the  Empire.  And  yet,  whilst  the  autocratic 
power  of  the  Tsar  was  never  more  rigorously  enforced  than  in 
the  “  blood  and  iron  ”  reign  of  Nicholas  1.,  it  still  remains  a  fact 
that  it  was  during  this  very  same  reign  that  Russia  conceived  and 
brought  forth  her  Griboyedov  and  her  Gogol,  two  brilliant  dis¬ 
ciples  of  humour  and  laughter,  and  her  first  great  masters  of 
satiric  comedy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
comparatively  benignant,  promising,  humanitarian  reign  of  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  produced  the  grievously  bewailing  Turgueniev,  and  the 
dismal,  tragic  Dostoyevsky.  This  bewailing  spirit  and  dismally 
tragic  tone  of  Russian  novelists  is,  after  all,  in  many  instances 
considerably  modified  by  what  has  been  very  graphically  termed 
the  “humour  of  style,”  a  quality  impossible  of  reproduction  in 
translations.  To  the  absence  of  this  covert  humour  in  foreign 
renditions  of  Russian  writers  may  be  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
want  of  a  full  and  correct  estimate  of  the  national  character 
abroad. 

Why  then,  is  it  because  so  little  is  known  about  Russia  that  the 
saddest  corners  of  Russian  life  are  to  be  taken  as  an  average 
picture?  The  typical  Russian,  it  must  be  observed,  is  decidedly 
no  “  happy  medium  ”  individual.  His  character,  if  correctly 
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analysed,  will  be  found  to  embody  two  diametrically  opposed 
natures.  He  is  capable  of  being  strung  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  hilarity,  or  else  he  is  run  down  to  the  lowest  note  of  melancholy 
and  despair.  Dousha  na  raspashke  (heart  and  soul  oblivious  of 
consequences)  is,  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  his  character.  He  is 
absolutely  unlike  himself  unless  he  is  rushing  with  headlong  en¬ 
thusiasm  after  an  extreme  ideal.  Thus,  in  politics,  he  flies  from 
Autocracy  to  Nihilism;  in  religion,  from  Orthodoxy  to  Stundism 
or  Tolstoyism ;  in  travelling,  from  the  springless  tarrantass  to  the 
luxurious  train  de  luxe;  in  literature,  from  Poushkin  to  Maxim 
Gorki.  “Is  this  perhaps  the  consequence  of  the  richness  of  the 
Russian  virgin  soil,  which  slumbered  during  so  many  centuries, 
that  no  seed  can  germinate  in  it  without  growing  up  to  its  extreme 
height?”  asks  Prince  Volkonsky,  in  his  extremely  interesting 
Lowell  Lectures.  “  You  occasionally  meet  a  man  or  woman  who 
exactly  embodies  the  Eussian  soil — a  nature  which  is  open,  rich, 
luxurious,  receptive,  warm,  without  glow  or  heat,  but  which  gives 
the  impression  of  inexhaustible  exuberance,”  answers  Dr.  Georg 
Brandes,  in  his  equally  interesting  Impressions  of  Russia.  The 
trait,  however,  which  struck  the  latter  personally  more  strongly 
than  any  other  among  the  Eussians,  was  what  they  themselves 
called  une  large  franchise,  a  broad  and  proud  frankness.  Nowhere 
else  are  men  and  women  occupying  the  most  advanced  places  in 
culture  heard  expressing  themselves  so  openly  and  without  re¬ 
serve.  And  behind  this  frankness  lies  a  sense  of  horror  and  hatred 
of  hypocrisy  or  cant,  and  a  pride  which  shows  itself  in  careless¬ 
ness,  so  unlike  English  self-conscious  stiffness,  French  prudence, 
German  class  pride.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  man  taking  his 
pleasure  more  keenly  and  with  greater  zest  than  a  Eussian.  At 
a  ball,  for  example,  he  will  rise  to  a  pitch  of  excited  enjoyment 
unequalled  even  by  an  Englishman’s  state  of  tension  over  a  football 
match.  The  Eussian  cannot  understand  the  Englishman’s  stoic¬ 
ism  of  taking  his  pleasure  seriously.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
can  sit  at  a  card-table  for  twelve  long  hours  at  a  stretch  with  his 
mind  all  the  time  engulfed  in  speculative  problems  of  Bridge.^ 
He  is  also  on  occasions  quite  ready  to  blow  out  his  brains  at  the 
disgrace  of  being  struck  in  the  face  in  public  by  an  inferior.  It 
is  to  the  social  mania  for  card  playing,  possibly  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  dearth  of  outdoor  amusements,  that  the 
Russians  themselves  ascribe  the  main  cause  of  the  lethargic  side 
of  their  temperament.  “  The  Eussian  is  melancholy,  yet  not 
splenetic  in  solitude,  like  the  Englishman.  It  is  a  melancholy 

(1)  A  correspondent  of  the  lately  adduced  statistics  to  show  that  the 

average  sum  expended  annually  on  card-playing  and  its  accessories,  in  the  clubs 
alone,  exceeded  by  7  million  roubles  the  Budget  for  national  education. 
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pervading  the  community.  It  is  this  which  easily  glides  into  sec¬ 
tarian  mysticism  ”  (Brandes’  Impressions  of  Russia). 

“  This  rush  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,”  as  Leroy  Beaulieu 
pertinently  remarks,  in  a  very  instructive  chapter  of  his 
L’Empire  des  Csars,  “  finds  a  singular  analogy  in  the  sharply 
defined  phases  of  the  Eussian  climate.”  It  is  indeed  by  no 
means  too  far  a  theory  to  consider  the  national  temperament  and 
character  of  the  Russians  as  a  direct  reflex  of  the  climate  of  their 
country.  Roughly  speaking,  you  have  but  two  seasons  in  Russia. 

A  long,  intensely  cold  monotony  of  snow-clad  winter,  abruptly 
succeeded  by  the  sudden  blaze  of  a  brilliant  though  brief  summer- 
tide.  Russia  is  the  one  country  in  the  world  which  experiences 
within  her  boundaries  moments  of  almost  tropical  heat  driven 
back  and  chilled  by  a  stern  blast  straight  from  the  Arctic  North. 
These  quick  changes  of  climate  so  totally  alter  the  whole  aspect 
of  both  landscape  and  atmosphere,  that  only  when  one  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  winter  and  summer  solstice  in  Russia  can  one  under¬ 
stand  her  physical  strength  and  weakness.  So,  also,  only  when 
one  has  studied  a  Russian  man,  and  it  may  be  more  especially  a 
Russian  woman,  in  the  grasp  of  a  host  of  conflicting  emotions, 
will  one  have  a  clue  to  the  true  national  character.  To  summarise 
this  character  as  chiefly  pessimistic  would  be  to  leave  out  three- 
fourths  of  its  component  parts.  And  the  more  minutely  we 
analyse  the  human  characterisation  and  the  subtly-drawn  typically 
national  types  of  such  writers  as  Poushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol, 
Turgueniev,  Tolstoy,  or  Gorki,  not  to  mention  a  number  of  lesser 
authors,  the  more  does  this  come  home  to  us.  There  is  hardly 
one  of  their  dramatis  personce  but  has  within  his  or  her  individual¬ 
ity  a  broad-toned  major  key  as  well  as  a  pensive  minor  cadence. 

The  keynote  of  the  national  temperament  of  extremes  in  the 
Russian  was  sounded  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  in  one  of 
the  first  characters  which  has  become  universally  famous  in  Rus¬ 
sian  history.  This  is  Ivan  Groznoy,  commonly  known  as  The 
Terrible,  or,  to  give  the  adjective  Groznoy  its  nearest  English 
equivalent,  ‘‘  The  Thunder-Threatener.”  As  Belinsky,  the  critic, 
aptly  expresses  it  :  ‘  ‘  The  greater  the  soul  of  a  man  the  more  it 
is  capable  of  undergoing  the  influence  of  good,  and  the  deeper  its 
fall  in  the  abyss  of  crime  the  more  does  it  harden  in  evil.  Such 
was  Ivan.”  There  were  enigmatical  depths  of  passion  in  this 
man’s  nature,  alternating,  as  it  w^ere,  with  unaccountable  periods 
of  actionless  apathy.  At  certain  moments  he  could  be  guilty  of 
an  animalism  or  a  cruelty  which  seems  to  overlap  human  possi¬ 
bility  even  in  those  rugged,  remote  times  which  form  a  fitting 
background  to  his  life ;  whilst  at  other  periods  he  was  almost 
feminine  in  his  diffidence.  We  get  quaint  contemporary  pictures 
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of  him  weeping,  not  at  his  sins,  but  at  the  touching  spectacle  of 
his  own  actual  repentance  for  his  misdeeds.  There  is  a  whole 
world  of  psychological  research  in  this  Ivan’s  personality.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  the  apparently  irreconcilable  contradictions  of 
his  character  have  been  a  lively  theme  of  dispute  for  Russian  his¬ 
torians  ;  a  never  failing  subject  of  the  art  utterances  of  latter-day 
Russian  writers,  musicians,  and  painters. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  highly-strung,  impressionable 
nature  of  the  Russian  youth  from  the  outset  has  little  or  no  chance 
of  a  healthy  mental  development.  The  system  of  education  and 
training  existent  in  Russia  is  apt  to  turn  youth  into  manhood 
before  it  is  well  out  of  its  teens.  Overloaded  with  a  multitude  of 
subjects  for  study  at  the  gymnasium  (preparatory  high  school), 
working,  almost  without  respite  and  even  during  holidays,  for  the 
dreaded  annual  official  examination,  the  young  gymnasist  is  taxed 
to  the  utmost  of  his  mental  capacity,  and  his  weary  brain  begins 
early  to  sap  the  vitality  of  his  moral  senses. 

At  the  university,  which  is  within  reach  of  the  poorest  students 
(the  sons  of  the  wealthy  matriculate  in  military  academies),  the 
process  is  reversed.  Close  compulsory  study  is  replaced  by  volun¬ 
tary  attendance  at  lectures.  A  career  of  freedom  from  guardian¬ 
ship  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  with  a  surplus  of  idle  hours,  awaits 
the  young  emancipated  gymnasist.  He  now  suddenly  finds  him¬ 
self  master  of  his  time  for  study,  and  the  door  of  easy  access  open 
to  free  enjoyment  in  self-indulgence  and  dissipation.  Russian 
universities  are  not  residential,  and  the  students,  chiefly  drawm 
from  the  provinces,  live  in  lodgings,  often  on  very  short  allow'- 
ances  from  home ,  which  they  have  to  replenish  to  make  ends  meet 
by  giving  private  lessons.  Hence,  with  no  restrictions,  no  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  in  outdoor  games  or  sport,  the  new-fledged 
student,  fresh  from  the  trammels  of  gymnasium  life,  feels  like  a 
bird  suddenly  let  loose  from  the  cage  he  was  hatched  and  bred 
in.  Small  wonder  then  that  after  a  three  years’  course,  mainly 
of  carousing,  the  matured  young  man  enters  upon  his  life’s  career 
satiated  with  the  frivolities  of  town  life,  and  hlas^. 

A  book  on  the  modern  Russian  student  has  very  recently  been 
published  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  has  created  a  troubled  sensa¬ 
tion.  Its  author,  Boris  Gegidze,  is  himself  an  ex-university 
student,  and  is  springing  into  fame  as  an  author  of  the  Gorki, 
Andreyev,  Veristayev,  and  Abrov  school.  According  to  his  view 
“Life in  the  gymnasium  ends  with  ‘  drink.’  ”  That  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  begins  somewdiat  as  represented  by  the  following  opening 
scene  :  “  Last  night  I  stayed  in  jolly  company  at  the  Aquarium 
(ca/^  ckantont)  till  3  a. m.,  therefore.  .  .  .”  The  lectures  at  the 
university  begin  at  8  and  9  a.m.,  and  the  above-quoted  opening 
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soliloquy  of  Volodya,  the  student  initiate,  is  taking  place  in  bed 
at  10  a.m.,  whilst  he  is  leisurely  perusing  his  morning  letters 
one  of  which  starts  him  on  an  edifying  train  of  thought.  A  fellow- 
student  apprises  him  of  a  piquante  acquaintance  made  by  him  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  at  a  public  dance.  After  an  exhaustive  dis¬ 
sertation  on  “  the  ravishing  ”  charms  of  her  youthful  attractions 
and  naweU,  he  incidentally  gives  the  address  of  his  newly-dis¬ 
covered  Desdemona.  Volodya  is,  thereupon,  suddenly  inspired 
with  the  noble  idea  of  robbing  his  friend  of  his  prize,  and  his 
matutinal  hours  are  leisurely  spent  in  the  highly  elevating 
mental  solution  of  the  Byronic  problem  how^  to  attain  his  desire. 

Amongst  the  peasantry  in  the  villages  climatic  influences  and 
the  want  of  either  physical  or  mental  exercise  are,  perhaps,  more 
disastrous  than  in  the  towns.  Young  and  old  for  more  than  half 
the  year  find  themselves  confined  in  wretched  one-room  cabins, 
often  lighted  by  a  chip  of  wood  only.  The  impossibility  of  whil¬ 
ing  awmy  the  long  hours  with  any  kind  of  occupation  must 
inevitably  conduce  to  a  melancholy  condition  of  mind  and  body.' 

The  want  of  sufficiently  nutritious  food  makes  the  blood  thin, 
the  stimulants  against  the  cold  make  the  temperament  nervous. 
Passivity  becomes  a  fundamental  trait,  which  is  sharply  and 
clearly  manifested  in  the  popular  amusements.  VHiile  the 
Spaniard  takes  his  pleasure  in  bull-fights,  either  as  participant  or 
spectator;  while  the  Englishman  has  his  football,  the  Frenchman 
his  petits  chevnux,  the  German  his  Kcqel-hnhn,  the  Eussian  finds 
no  happiness  in  any  kind  of  vigorous  sport  or  amusement.  His 
chief  delight  is  to  listen  to  a  hand-organ  or  harmonica  playing ;  to 
swing  or  to  ride  on  the  switchback  or  the  ice-hill,  of  which  he  is 
the  inventor.  In  every  Eussian  tractir,  where  common  or  better 
class  of  people  assemble  to  enjoy  the  national  food  and  to  drink 
tea,  there  is  invariably  a  great  automatic  organ,  sometimes  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  ceiling,  and  equipped  with  a  very  fine  musical  power  of 
reproducing  all  the  instruments  of  a  full  military  band.  The  visitor 
orders  at  his  will  an  overture  or  an  air  of  a  popular  opera,  or  a 
waltz,  to  suit  his  taste,  for  which  there  is  no  charge. 

To  the  unhealthy  and  enervating  conditions  add  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  peasantry,  the  ineradicable  effects  of  their  long  sub¬ 
jection  to  serfdom,  linked  with  the  many  disappointments  of  their 
present  state  of  quasi-freedom.  With  all  this  in  view, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  the  peasant  is  pessimistic,  but. 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  as  stolidly  good-humoured 
and  jovial  as  a  near  acquaintance  proves  him  indeed  to 

(1)  The  Board  of  Industry  and  Trade’s  latest  statistics  show  the  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  paraffin  for  lighting  purposes,  including  street  lighting,  in  the  country 
and  villages  to  be  less  than  51bs.  (about  5  gallon)  per  head  of  the  population. 
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be.  His  choice  of  songs,  again,  and  his  manner  of  i 

singing  them,  suggest  a  far  from  pessimistic  temperament,  and 
in  his  national  dances,  such  as  the  Kazatchdk,  or  the  Kamarin- 
skaya,  he  exhibits  the  same  delight  and  animated  enthusiasm  as 
is  displayed  by  his  superiors  in  the  exhilarating  Mazourha  of  the 
fashionable  ball-room. 

To  sum  up,  a  Russian  is  an  open-minded  and  open-handed  man 
—an  ugly  foe,  if  you  like,  but  a  fast  friend  where  he  respects. 

In  business  and  commercial  transactions  he  is  apt  to  display  an 
Oriental  indifference  to  moral  responsibility.  For  we  must  always 
recollect  that  the  Russian  is  half-Asiatic ;  that  he  has  one  foot  in 
the  Occident  and  the  other  in  the  Orient ;  that  he  can  hardly  be 
approached  from  our  point  of  view.  He  is,  above  all,  a  realist,  and 
eschews  the  slavery  of  conventionalism.  His  hospitality,  univers¬ 
ally  proverbial,  is,  as  in  the  mansion,  so  in  the  humble  one-room 
cabin,  as  genuine  as  it  is  free  from  imitative  “ritualistic  ”  form 
and  ceremony.  His  urbanity  and  his  consideration  for  others,  says 
an  English  critic,  is  a  national  trait  w^hich  other  nationalities 
might  do  w'ell  to  imitate. 

Alexander  Kinloch. 
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TKANSLATIONS  FEOM  THE  FIOBETTI 
OF  ST.  FRANCIS  D’ASSISI. 

I. 

CONCEENING  PERFECT  JOY. 

Chapter  VIII. 

Once,  as  Saint  Francis  to  Saint  Mary’s  Shrine, 
Named  of  the  Angels,  from  Perugia  went 
With  Brother  Leo,  in  the  time  of  Spring, 
Tormented  by  the  exceeding  bitter  cold. 

He  cried  to  Brother  Leo,  who  sti'ode  before  : 

‘  ‘  Albeit  the  Brothers  Minor  in  all  lands 
Give  great  ensamples  of  life-holiness 
And  godly  edifying,  do  thou  write, 

0  Brother  Leo,  and  give  good  heed  hereto, 

That  nathless  not  herein  is  perfect  joy.” 

A  second  time,  now  further  on  his  way, 

“  0  Brother  Leo,”  Saint  Francis  cried,  ‘‘Albeit 
A  Minor  Brother  to  blind  eyes  restore 
The  light  of  heaven,  and  make  the  crooked  straight. 
The  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  lame  man  to  walk. 

And  to  the  dumb  give  speech,  and,  which  is  yet 
A  greater  thing,  raise  up  the  four-days-dead. 

Write  thou  that  herein  is  not  perfect  joy.” 

And,  going  a  little  way,  he  loudly  cried  ; 

‘‘Albeit  the  Minor  Brother  knew’  all  tongues. 

0  Brother  Leo,  and  all  sciences. 

Yea  and  all  Scriptures,  so  that  he  had  skill 
To  prophesy,  nor  only  bring  to  light 
Things  future,  but  the  secrets  of  the  heart 
And  conscience,  w’rite  :  ‘  Not  here  is  perfect  joy.’  ” 

And  yet  again,  a  little  further  on. 

Saint  Francis  loudly  called  to  him,  and  said  : 

‘‘  0  Brother  Leo,  little  Sheep  of  God  ! 

Albeit  the  Minor  Brother  speak  with  tongue 
Of  Angels,  and  the  courses  of  the  stars. 

And  hidden  virtues  of  the  herbs,  should  know. 

And  all  earth’s  treasures  were  revealed  to  him. 

And  though  he  understood  of  birds  and  fish 
And  of  all  beasts  the  virtues,  and  of  men. 

And  trees,  and  rocks,  and  roots,  and  water,  write 
That  neither  in  these  things  is  perfect  joy.” 

Then  a  brief  space,  and  with  loud  voice  once  more, 
‘‘0  Brother  Leo,”  Saint  Francis  cried,  ‘‘albeit 
The  Minor  Brother  be  so  skilled  to  preach. 
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As  that  all  heathendom  to  Christ  he  win, 

Write  thou  that  herein  is  not  perfect  joy.” 

And,  for  two  miles  the  fashion  of  his  speech 
Continuing  thus,  much  marvelling,  at  length 
Spake  Brother  Leo,  and  inquired  of  him  : 

‘‘Father,  I  pray  thee  in  the  name  of  God 
Thou  tell  me,  then,  wherein  is  perfect  joy.” 

And  thus  Saint  Francis  answered  him  ;  ‘‘  When  we 
Shall  to  Saint  Mary  of  the  Angels  come. 

Soaked  thus  with  rain,  and  frozen  with  the  cold, 
And,  rnud-bespattered  and  with  hunger  spent. 
Knock  at  the  house-door,  and  the  porter  comes 
In  wrath,  and  asks  :  ‘  Who  are  ye?’  and  we  say  : 

‘  Two  of  your  Brethren  we,’  and  he  replies  : 

‘  Nay,  but  ye  say  not  sooth,  two  rogues  ye  are. 

Who  go  about  cozening  the  world,  to  rob 
The  poor  man  of  his  alms ;  away  with  you  !  ’ 

Nor  will  not  open  to  us,  and  makes  us  stand 
Out  in  the  rain  and  snow,  hungry  and  cold. 

Even  until  nightfall;  then,  if  all  this  wrong, 

And  all  this  cruelty,  and  these  rude  rebuffs. 

We  shall  with  patience  bear,  to  wrath  unstirred. 
And  murmur  not* against  him,  and  shall  think 
With  charity  and  meekness  that  indeed 
The  porter  knows  us,  and  was  moved  by  God 
To  our  abuse,  0  Brother  Leo,  write 
That  herein  there  is  perfect  joy.  And  if 
We  still  persist  in  knocking,  and  he  comes  forth 
Outrageous,  and  with  insults  and  with  blows 
Drives  us  away  as  knaves  importunate. 

Crying:  ‘Go,  get  ye  hence,  vile  pilferers, 

Oil'  to  the  hospital,  since  here  shall  be 
Nor  bed,  nor  bite,  for  ye  !  ’  if  this  we  bear 
With  patience,  cheerfulness,  and  love,  herein, 

0  Brother  Leo,  write,  is  perfect  joy. 

And  if,  with  cold  and  hunger  and  the  night 
Sore  pressed,  we  knock  the  more,  beseeching  him 
With  loud  plaints  for  the  love  of  God  to  ope 
And  let  us  in,  and  he,  yet  more  aggrieved. 

Shall  say  :  ‘  Lo  !  these  be  knaves  importunate. 

Now  will  1  pay  them  that  they  have  deserved,’ 

And  with  a  knotty  staff  shall  issue  forth. 

And  hale  us  by  the  hood,  and  fling  to  earth. 

And  roll  us  in  the  snow,  and  with  that  staff 
Belabour,  knot  by  knot — if  all  these  things 
We  shall  with  patience  joyfully  endure. 
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Weighing  the  sufferings  of  the  Blessed  Christ, 

The  which  for  His  love’s  sake  we  ought  to  bear, 

Here  and  herein,  0  brother  Leo,  write. 

Is  perfect  joy.  Now  mark  the  end  hereof  : 

Above  all  graces.  Brother  Leo,  above 
All  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  which  Christ 
Vouchsafeth  to  His  friends,  is  over  self 
To  triumph,  and  for  Christ’s  sake  willingly 
Bear  pains,  reproaches,  injuries,  and  w'ant  : 

Seeing  that  in  all  the  other  gifts  of  God 
Glory  we  may  not,  being  not  ours,  but  God’s  : 

For  which  cause  saith  the  Apostle  :  ‘  What  hast  thou. 
Which  thou  had’st  not  of  God?  and  if  of  Him 
Thou  had’st  it,  wherefore  glory,  even  as  though 
Thou  had’st  it  of  thyself  ’  ?  But  in  the  cross 
Of  tribulation  and  of  suffering  boast 
We  may,  since  that  is  ours,  and  for  this  cause 
The  Apostle  saith  :  ‘  I  have  no  will  to  boast. 

Save  in  the  Cross  of  Jesu  Christ,  our  Lord.’  ” 

II. 

CONCERNING  JOHN  OF  LA  PENNA. 

Chapter  XLV . 

He  of  La  Peima,  Brother  John,  as  yet 

Being  a  lad  and  laic,  unto  him 

In  the  March -Province  did  one  night  appear 

A  marvellous  fair  boy,  who  called  him,  saying  : 

“John,  hie  thee  to  Saint  Stephen’s,  where  doth  preach 

One  of  my  Minor  Brothers ;  and  believe 

His  doctrine  thou,  and  to  his  words  give  ear. 

Since  I  have  sent  him  thither  :  and,  this  done, 

Lo !  a  long  journey  thou  hast  yet  to  make. 

And  afterward  shalt  come  to  me.’’  Thereat 
He  tarried  not  an  instant,  but  uprose. 

And  in  his  spirit  felt  a  mighty  change. 

And,  coming  to  Saint  Stephen’s,  he  found  there 
Great  multitude  of  men  and  women  set 
To  hear  the  preaching.  He  that  was  to  preach, 

A  Brother,  w'as  named  Philip,  and  one  of  those 
First  Brethren  to  Ancona’s  March  who  came; 

And  in  the  March  as  yet  were  Houses  few. 

Upstood  this  Brother  Philip  then  to  preach. 

And  full  devoutly  preached  he,  not  with  words 
Of  human  wit,  but  in  the  power  of  Christ, 

And  of  His  Spirit,  heralding  the  realm 
Of  life  eternal.  And,  the  preaching  done. 
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To  this  same  Brother  Philip  the  lad  went, 

And  said  to  him  ;  “O  Father,  if  thou  list 
Receive  me  to  the  Order,  fain  would  I 
Do  penance,  and  serve  Jesu  Christ  our  Lord.” 

And  Brother  Philip,  perceiving  in  the  lad 
A  marvellous  innocence  and  ready  will 
To  do  God  service,  said:  ‘‘On  such  a  day 
To  me  at  Ricanati  shalt  thou  come. 

And  I  will  cause  receive  thee  :  ”  for  ’twas  there 
The  Chapter  of  the  Province  should  be  held. 

Whereby  the  lad,  who  was  most  pure  of  heart, 
Deemed  this  was  that  long  journey  he  must  make 
Even  as  the  vision  had  revealed  to  him. 

And,  after,  go  to  Paradise  :  the  which 

He  thought  to  do  forthwith  when  he  should  be 

Received  into  the  Order.  So  he  went 

And  was  received  :  and  seeing  at  that  time 

The  things  he  thought  fulfilled  not,  and  when  now 

The  Minister  in  Chapter  said,  whoe’er 

Into  the  Province  of  Provence  would  go. 

Should  have  free  licence,  a  great  longing  fell 
On  him  to  go  there,  thinking  in  his  heart 
That  this  was  that  long  journey  he  must  make 
Before  he  came  to  Paradise  :  but,  when 
Shame  held  him  dumb,  confiding  at  the  last 
In  the  aforesaid  Philip,  who  had  caused 
Receive  him  to  the  Order,  with  all  love 
He  prayed  the  same  obtain  for  him  this  grace — 
Into  the  Province  of  Provence  to  go. 

Then  Brother  Philip,  seeing  his  purity 
And  holy  purpose,  did  that  grace  obtain  : 

Whereat  with  mighty  gladness  Brother  John 
Set  forth  to  go,  having  this  thought,  that,  when 
That  journey  w'as  accomplished,  he  should  come 
To  Paradise.  But,  as  God’s  pleasure  was. 

Within  the  aforesaid  Province  he  remained 
In  this  same  expectation  and  desire 
Five  years  and  twenty,  shewing  forth  the  while 
A  life-ensample  of  pure  holiness. 

Ever  in  virtue  growing,  and  in  grace 
With  God  and  all  men,  mightily  beloved 
Of  Brethren  and  of  dwellers  in  the  world. 

And,  as  he  stood  one  day  devoutly  praying 
With  tears  and  lamentations  for  the  hope 
As  yet  fulfilled  not,  and  life’s  pilgrimage 
Too  long  continued,  to  his  eyes  appeared 
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The  Christ,  the  Blessed  One,  at  sight  of  whom 
His  whole  soul  waxed  as  water,  as  anon 
He  thus  bespake  him:  “Brother  John,  my  son. 
Ask  that  thou  wult  of  Me.”  He  answered  :  “  Lord, 
I  know  not  what  to  ask  Thee,  save  Thyself, 

Since  naught  beside  do  I  desire  :  but  this 
Alone  I  pray  Thee  :  pardon  all  my  sins. 

And  grant  me  grace  to  see  Thee  yet  again, 

Whenas  my  need  is  greater.”  Jesu  said  : 

“  Thy  prayer  is  heard,”  and,  having  said,  was  gone. 
And  Brother  John  remained  with  solace  filled. 

But  now  the  Brethren  of  the  March,  at  last 
Hearing  the  fame  of  his  great  sanctity. 

Wrought  on  the  General  so,  that  to  the  March 
He  sent  him  an  Obedience  to  return  : 
lieceiving  which  Obedience,  he  with  joy 
Set  forward,  thinking  that,  this  journey  done. 
According  to  the  promise  of  the  Christ, 

He  needs  must  go  to  Heaven.  But  having  thus 
Back  to  the  Province  of  the  March  returned 
For  thirty  years  he  lived  there,  nor  was  known 
To  any  of  his  kin ;  and  day  by  day 
He  waited  on  God’s  pity  to  redeem 
His  promise.  And  meanwhile  full  many  a  time 
Bight  prudently  the  Guardianship  he  held ; 

And  God  by  him  wrought  many  miracles ; 

And,  among  other  gifts  he  had  from  God, 

He  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  for  once — 

He  from  the  House  gone  forth  upon  a  time — 

A  certain  Novice,  by  the  Devil  assailed. 

So  sore  was  tempted,  that  at  last,  thereto 
Consenting,  he  took  counsel  wuth  himself. 

So  soon  as  Brother  John  should  have  returned. 

To  quit  the  Order  :  which  thing  Brother  John 
Knowing,  both  his  temptation  and  intent. 

By  spirit  of  prophecy,  anon  came  home. 

And  summoned  the  said  -Novice  to  himself. 

And  bade  him  make  confession  :  but  before 
Confession  might  be  made,  he  told  him  all 
In  order  his  temptation,  as  by  God 
Bevealed  to  him,  and  ended  thus  :  “  My  son. 
Since  thou  did’st  wait  for  me,  nor  would ’st  depart 
Without  my  benediction,  God  this  grace 
To  thee  hath  given,  that  never  shalt  thou  quit 
This  Order,  but  wuthin  the  Order  die, 

God’s  grace  upon  thee.”  Therewithal  confirmed 
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Was  the  aforesaid  Novice  in  good  will, 

And  stayed  within  the  Order,  and  became 
A  holy  Brother  :  and  these  things  were  all 
By  Brother  Ugolino  told  to  me. 

Now  the  said  Brother  John,  who  was  of  calm 
And  cheerful  mind,  spake  seldom,  and  therewith 
Was  to  much  prayer  and  deep  devotion  prone  : 

And,  chiefly,  after  Matins  to  his  cell 
Beturned  he  never,  but  in  the  church  remained 
Praying  till  dawn.  And,  Matins  said,  one  night 
As  he  continued  praying,  appeared  to  him 
God’s  Angel,  and  bespake  him  :  “Brother  John, 

Now  is  thy  journey  ended,  for  the  which 

Thou  hast  long  time  been  waiting  :  wherefore  I 

Bring  word  to  thee  from  God  that  thou  demand 

What  grace  thou  wilt.  And  further  I  bring  word 

That  thou  make  choice  whether  of  these  thou  would’st — 

One  day  in  Purgatory,  or  seven  days’  pain 

In  this  world.’’  And  in  this  world.  Brother  John, 

Choosing  the  seven  days’  pain,  anon  fell  sick 

Of  divers  maladies  :  for  fever  sore 

Gat  hold  of  him,  and  gout  in  hands  and  feet. 

And  pain  in  the  side,  and  many  another  ill  : 

But  what  was  yet  worse  torture  was  a  fiend 
That  stood  before  him,  holding  in  his  hand 
A  mighty  roll  where  all  the  sins  were  writ 
That  he  had  ever  wrought  or  thought,  who  said  : 

“  For  these  transgressions  or  of  heart,  or  tongue. 

Or  else  in  act  accomplished,  thou  art  damned 
Even  to  the  depths  of  hell.’’  And  naught  of  good 
Could  he  remember  ever  done  by  him. 

Or  in  the  Order,  or  where-else-so-e’er. 

But  thought  within  bis  heart  that  he  was  damned. 

Even  as  the  fiend  had  told  him.  So,  when  asked 
By  any  how’  he  fared,  he  answered  ;  “Ill, 

For  I  am  damned.”  The  Brethren  hereupon 
Sent  for  an  aged  Brother,  Matthew’  hight. 

Of  Monte  Eubbiano,  being  himself 
A  holy  man,  fast  friend  to  Brother  John  : 

And  the  said  Brother  Matthew’,  coming  thus 
Upon  the  seventh  day  of  his  distress. 

Saluted  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  fared. 

And  he  made  answer  that  he  fared  but  ill. 

For  he  was  damned.  Then  Brother  Matthew  said  : 

Rememberest  not  how  thou  hast  many  a  time 
Confessed  to  me,  and  I  of  all  thy  sins 
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Have  utterly  assoiled  thee?  And,  again, 

Dost  not  remember  how  thou  hast  served  God 
Within  this  holy  Order,  year  by  year 
Continually?  And,  next,  rememberest  not 
How  that  God’s  mercy  doth  the  whole  w^orld’s  sin 
Surpass,  and  that  our  blessed  Saviour  Christ 
For  our  redemption  paid  a  priceless  sum? 

Have  then  good  hope  that  thou  art  surely  saved.” 
And,  with  that  word,  the  term  of  chastening  past. 
Fled  the  temptation,  and  the  comfort  came. 

And  with  exceeding  joy  spake  Brother  John 
To  Brother  Matthew  :  ‘  ‘  Since  the  hour  is  late , 

And  thou  art  weary,  go  and  lay  thee  down  ”  : 

And  he  was  loth  to  leave  him,  but  at  last. 

Upon  his  strong  entreaty,  went  to  rest; 

And  with  the  Brother,  who  served  him.  Brother  John 
llemained  alone.  And  lo !  the  blessed  Christ 
Came  in  transcendent  brightness,  with  a  waft 
Of  marvellous  sweet  odour,  even  as  He 
Had  promised  to  appear  to  him  again, 

Whenas  his  need  was  greater  :  and  of  all 
His  sicknesses  He  healed  him  utterly. 

Then  Brother  John,  with  folded  hands  to  God 
Keturning  thanks  that  with  so  good  an  end 
He  the  long  journey  of  this  woful  life 
Had  consummated,  to  the  hands  of  Christ 
Resigned  his  spirit,  and  gave  it  back  to  God, 

From  this  life  mortal  to  immortal  life 
Passing  with  Christ  the  blessed,  whom  so  long 
He  had  desired,  and  waited  to  behold. 

And  the  said  Brother  John  now  rests  wnthin 
The  Convent  of  La  Penna  of  Saint  John. 

III. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  WOLF  OF  AGOBIO. 
Chapter  XXI. 

What  time  Saint  Francis  at  Agobio  dw’elt. 

Within  Agobio’s  borders  there  appeared 
A  wolf  gigantic,  terrible,  and  fierce; 

The  w’hich  devoured  not  beasts  alone  but  men. 

So  that  the  city-folk  stood  one  and  all 
In  mighty  dread  :  for  many  a  time  he  drew 
Nigh  to  their  city,  and  all  men  went  armed 
Who  issued  from  the  city,  as  though  they  w'ent 
To  battle  :  nor  yet  who  happed  on  him  alone 
Might  aught  prevail  against  him,  till  for  fear 
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Of  the  said  wolf  to  such  a  pass  they  came, 

That  none  abroad  durst  venture.  For  which  cause 
Saint  Francis,  having  pity  upon  the  folk. 

Would  fain  this  wolf  encounter,  though  all  men 
Gave  counsel  to  withhold  him  :  wherefore  he. 

Making  the  sign  of  the  most  holy  Cross, 

Went  forth  with  his  companions,  all  his  trust 
In  God  reposing  :  and,  when  now  the  rest 
Misdoubted  to  go  further,  he  nathless 
Took  road  toward  the  place  where  the  wolf  lay. 

And  lo !  in  sight  of  many  who  had  come  forth 
This  miracle  to  witness,  the  said  wolf 
Made  at  Saint  Francis  with  his  mouth  agape  : 

And,  drawing  near.  Saint  Francis  over  him 
Did  make  the  sign  of  the  most  holy  Cross, 

And  called  him,  saying  :  “  Come  hither.  Brother  Wolf, 

1  bid  thee  in  the  name  of  Christ  thou  do 
No  scathe  to  me  or  any.”  O  wondrous  thing! 

No  sooner  had  Saint  Francis  made  the  Cross, 

Than  straightway  closed  his  mouth  the  terrible  wolf. 

And  stayed  his  running,  and  lamb-like  on  command 
Came  meekly,  and  crouching  at  Saint  Francis’  feet 
Lay  prone.  Then  spake  Saint  Francis  :  ”  Brother  Wolf, 
Much  evil  in  these  regions  hast  thou  wrought. 

And  monstrous  ills,  slaying  and  ravaging 
God’s  creatures,  without  leave  of  Him;  and  not 
Beasts  only  hast  thou  slaughtered  and  devoured. 

But  had’st  the  hardihood  to  slaughter  men. 

Made  in  God’s  image ;  for  the  which  thing’s  sake 
As  thief  and  heinous  murderer,  thou  deserv’st 
The  gibbet,  and  all  men  murmur  and  cry  out 
Against  thee,  and  all  this  country  is  thy  foe. 

But,  Brother  Wolf,  now  would  I  fain  make  peace 
’Twixt  thee  and  these,  so  thou  sin  not  again. 

And  these  forgive  thee  thy  past  trespasses. 

And  neither  men  nor  dogs  pursue  thee  more.” 

Upon  the  utterance  of  these  words,  the  w’olf 
With  gesture  of  his  body  and  tail  and  eyes. 

And  bowing  of  the  head,  gave  token  clear 
Of  his  assent  to  what  Saint  Francis  said. 

And  will  to  abide  thereby.  Then  once  again 
On  this  wise  spake  Saint  Francis  :  ‘‘  Brother  Wolf, 
Since  thou  art  fain  to  make  and  keep  this  peace, 

I  hereby  pledge  the  people  of  this  land 
To  give  thee  food  continually,  that  thou 
No  more  feel  hunger-pangs,  for  w’ell  T  wot 
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That  thou  through  hunger  all  these  ills  hast  done. 

But  seeing  that  I  this  grace  for  thee  obtain, 

O  Brother  Wolf,  I  will  thou  promise  me 
No  living  thing  henceforth,  or  man,  or  beast. 

To  injure  :  dost  thou  promise?  ”  And  the  wolf 
With  bowing  of  the  head  gave  token  clear 
That  he  so  promised.  And  Saint  Francis  said  : 

“0  Brother  Wolf,  1  will  thou  plight  me  troth 
Of  this  thy  promise,  that  I  may  trust  thee  well  :  ” 

And  as  Saint  Francis,  to  receive  the  pledge. 

Stretched  forth  his  hand,  the  wolf  upraised  his  paw. 
And  placed  it  in  his  hand  familiarly. 

Giving  what  token  of  good  faith  he  could. 

Then  said  Saint  Francis  :  “  Now,  0  Brother  Wolf, 

I  charge  thee  in  the  name  of  Jesu  Christ 
That  thou,  misdoubting  nothing,  come  with  me. 

And  let  us  go  together  in  God’s  name. 

And  ratify  this  treaty.”  And  the  wolf 
Obediently  went  with  him,  like  a  lamb 
For  meekness,  so  that  all  the  citizens 
Beholding  marvelled  greatly.  And  forthwith 
The  fame  hereof  through  the  whole  city  spread. 

So  that  all  people,  men  and  women-folk. 

And  great  alike  and  small,  and  young  and  old. 

Drew  to  the  market-place,  to  see  the  wolf 
Beside  Saint  Francis.  And  when  all  the  folk 
Were  come  together,  Saint  Francis  rose  to  preach. 
And  amongst  other  things  spake  also  this. 

How  that  for  their  transgressions  God  allowed 
Such  ills  and  plagues;  and  that  the  fire  of  hell. 

Which  for  the  damned  doth  last  eternally. 

Is  far  more  perilous  than  a  mere  wolf’s  mouth. 

Which  can  but  kill  the  body  :  how  sorely  then 
Is  Hell’s  mouth  to  be  dreaded,  when  the  mouth 
Of  one  small  beast  holds  such  a  multitude 
In  fear  and  trembling!  “Turn  ye  then  to  God, 
Beloved,  and  for  your  sins  do  penance  meet. 

And  God  will  set  you  free  both  from  the  wolf 
In  this  time  present,  and  from  fires  of  Hell 
Hereafter.”  And,  the  preaching  done,  “Give  car. 
My  Brothers,”  quoth  Saint  Francis  :  “  Brother  Wolf, 
Who  stands  before  you  here,  hath  promised  me 
And  pledged  his  troth  to  be  at  peace  with  you. 

No  more  in  aught  offending  :  and  do  ye 
I’romise  to  give  him  ever,  day  by  day, 

Such  things  as  shall  be  needful  :  and  I  here 
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Stand  surety  for  him  that  this  pact  of  peace 
He  will  unbroken  keep.”  Then  all  the  folk, 

As  with  one  voice,  made  promise  without  fail 
To  nourish  him.  And  Saint  Francis  before  all 
Said  to  the  wolf:  ‘‘Do  thou  too.  Brother  Wolf, 
Promise  to  keep  with  these  the  pact  of  peace. 

That  thou  do  no  offence  to  man  or  beast 
Or  any  creature.”  And  the  w’olf  knelt  down. 

And  thereto  bowed  his  head,  with  gestures  mild 
Of  body  and  ears  and  tail,  as  best  he  might. 
Showing  his  will  to  keep  the  compact  whole. 

Then  spake  Saint  Francis  :  “  Brother  Wolf,  I  will 
That,  as  without  the  gate  thou’st  plighted  troth 
To  this  thy  promise,  thy  promise-troth  thou  plight 
Now'  before  all  the  people,  and  therewith 
That  of  my  promise  made  and  surety  given 
For  thee  thou  wilt  not  cheat  me.”  Then  the  wolf 
Baised  his  right  paw,  and  in  Saint  Francis’  hand 
Placed  it  :  whereat,  for  this  and  other  acts 
Aforesaid,  in  all  hearts  arose  such  joy 
And  w'onder — through  devotion  to  the  Saint, 

And  eke  for  strangeness  of  the  miracle. 

And  with  the  wolf  now'  being  at  peace — that  all 
With  one  accord  ’gan  cry  aloud  to  Heaven 
Lauding  and  blessing  God  that  He  had  sent 
Saint  Francis,  by  whose  merits  they  w'ere  freed 
From  the  fell  monster’s  maw. 

And  the  said  wolf 

Thereafter  in  Agobio  dw’elt  tw'o  years. 

Going  from  house  to  house,  and  door  to  door^ 
Familiarly,  not  injuring  any  man. 

Nor  being  of  any  injured,  and  therew'ith 
Was  nourished  by  the  folk  full  courteously ; 

And,  roaming  thus  the  land  from  house  to  house. 
No  dog  e’er  barked  behind  him.  At  the  last. 
When  now'  two  years  w'ere  ended.  Brother  Wolf 
Died  of  old  age  :  whereat  the  city-folk 
Grieved  sore,  for,  seeing  him  thus  tamely  roam. 
The  city,  they  did  the  better  call  to  mind 
Saint  Francis’  holy  life  and  sanctity. 

IV. 

‘‘  W'HY  AFTER  THEE?” 

Chapter  X. 

When  in  the  House  of  Portiuncula 

Saint  Francis  once  with  Brother  Masseo  lodged 
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Of  Marignano — a  right  holy  man, 

Discreet  withal,  and  graced  to  speak  of  God, 

For  the  which  cause  Haint  Francis  loved  him  well— 

One  day  Saint  Francis  from  the  wood  and  prayer 
Returning,  and  e’en  now  at  the  wood’s  mouth. 

The  said  Brother  Masseo  would  make  proof 
Of  his  humility,  and  confronting  him 
As  if  in  mockery  said  :  “Why  after  thee? 

Why  after  thee?  Why  after  thee?  ’’  Replied 
Saint  Francis  :  “What  is  that  which  thou  would’st  say?’’ 
Quoth  Brother  Masseo  :  “  WHiy  doth  the  whole  world 
Run  after  thee,  I  say,  and  all  men  crave 
To  see  and  hear  thee  and  obey?  Thou’rt  not 
Comely  of  form,  thou  art  not  deeply  learn’d, 

Noble  thou  art  not  :  from  whence  is  it  then 

That  the  whole  world  runs  after  thee?  ’’  These  words 

Saint  Francis  hearing,  in  deep  joy  of  soul 

Raising  his  face  to  heaven,  a  great  while  stood 

With  mind  in  God  uplifted,  and  anon 

Returning  to  himself  knelt  down  and  gave 

Glory  and  thanks  to  God,  and  afterward 

With  utmost  fervour  of  the  spirit  turned 

And  said  to  Brother  Masseo  :  “  Would’st  thou  know 

Why  after  me?  Why  after  me  would’st  know? 

Would’st  know  why  after  me  the  whole  world  runs? 
This  have  I  from  the  eyes  of  God  most  high. 

The  which  in  every  place  discern  both  good 
And  guilty,  seeing  that  those  most  holy  eyes 
Have  among  sinners  beheld  none  more  vile. 

More  helpless,  or  more  sinful,  than  am  I  : 

Wherefore  to  do  that  wondrous  work,  the  which 
It  pleaseth  Him  to  do.  He  hath  not  found 
On  earth  a  viler  creature ;  for  which  cause 
Me  hath  He  chosen  for  to  bring  to  naught 
The  nobleness,  the  greatness,  and  the  strength. 

The  beauty  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world  ; 

So  men  may  know  that  every  grace  and  good 
Cometh  of  Him,  not  of  the  creature,  yea. 

And  that  no  flesh  may  glory  in  His  sight. 

But,  who  would  glory,  glory  in  the  Lord, 

To  whom  are  praise  and  honour  without  end.” 

Then  Brother  Masseo  at  this  meek  reply. 

So  spoken  with  such  fervour,  was  afraid. 

And  knew  that  of  a  truth  Saint  Francis  stood 
Builded  and  based  upon  humility. 


James  Rhoades. 


THEOPHANO:^ 

THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 

A  ROMANTIC  MONOGRAPH 

BY 

FRKDERIC  HARRISON. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  Last  Campaign. 

Nicephorus  was  now  again  in  Asia,  on  his  third  and  last  great  expedi¬ 
tion  to  achieve  the  re-conquest  of  Syria.  Night  after  night  the  fire 
signals  across  the  Bosphorus  recorded  the  rapid  stages  of  the  imperial 
advance  over  the  passes  of  the  Amanus,  and  day  by  day  couriers 
arrived  with  despatches  to  the  Regents  and  the  Council  of  State.  It 
was  known  that  the  Basileus  was  bent  on  recovering  to  Christendom 
Antioch  and  Aleppo,  finally  driving  the  Moslem  from  Syria,  and  at 
last  planting  the  Cross  again  on  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Holy 
City. 

The  capital  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement  and  expecta¬ 
tion.  Crowds  gathered  in  the  streets  and  forums  discussing  the 
reports  and  the  rumours;  and  decorations  were  hung  on  the  buildings 
and  public  monuments,  as  each  new  success  of  the  triumphant  army 
was  announced.  The  anxiety  of  the  official  world  was  at  last  satisfied 
by  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  at  which  the  Regents  undertook  to  make 
full  announcement  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

The  nobles  and  all  who  had  the  right  to  attend,  or  who  could  obtain 
access  to  the  tribunes  and  approaches,  crowded  into  the  Senate  House, 
which  resounded  with  loud  acclamations  as  Leo,  the  Curopalate,  and 
his  ministers  took  their  seats.  And  the  cheers  and  cries  of  “  Long, 
long  life  ”  were  redoubled  when  the  venerable  Bardas  Phocas,  the 
father  of  the  Basileus,  was  borne  along  into  the  assembly  in  his  carry¬ 
ing  chair.  The  old  hero,  shrunk  to  a  skeleton,  wrinkled  and  shrivelled 
like  a  mummy — the  sarcastic  Bishop  Luitprand  declares  that  he  looked 
one  hundred — with  still  some  light  in  his  eye,  and  his  snow-white  beard, 
seemed  like  a  ghost  of  the  past,  as  he  was  lifted  tottering  and  bent  into 
his  place.  And  the  cries  of  “  Long,  long  life,”  again  renewed,  seemed 
a  cruel  mockery  of  his  exhausted  frame. 

When  the  storm  of  cheering  had  at  last  subsided,  the  Regent  rose 
and  spoke  thus:  — 

“  Most  noble  magistroi,  patricians,  and  illustrious  senators,  we  have 
received  a  series  of  despatches  from  the  August  Autocrator  to  the 
following  effect.  With  a  force  of  157,000  men  of  all  arms,  55,000  of 
whom  were  mounted,  he  passed  from  Cilicia,  as  already  reported,  across 
(1)  Copyright,  1903,  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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the  mountains  into  Syria,  making  straight  for  Aleppo.  His  sudden 
rush  upon  the  country  of  the  Hamdanites  demoralised  the  enemy,  who 
fled  in  every  direction,  and  left  their  cities  and  forts  an  easy  prey  to 
our  men.  The  terror  of  their  approach  called  out  such  outbursts  of 
fanatical  hate  against  our  holy  faith,  that  it  spread  as  far  as  Jerusalem, 
where — it  grieves  us  to  report— the  Patriarch,  John,  was  savagely 
massacred  with  all  his  priests  and  many  of  his  flock,  and  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the  other  churches  of  Jerusalem  was  burned 
to  ashes.” 

At  these  words  groans  of  grief  and  cries  of  rage  broke  forth  in  the 
chamber  from  side  to  side;  and  the  tribunes  and  corridors  burst  into 
yells  of  horror  and  passion.  As  soon  as  the  tumult  could  be  appeased, 
Leo  again  resumed  his  speech. 

“  But  the  Basileus  has  amply  avenged  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  and 
the  outrage  on  our  faith.  He  has  gained  a  great  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Aleppo.  Thence  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and 
stormed  Maaret  en  Noamen,  that  rich  city  named  after  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  False  Prophet.  Thence  he  swept  down  upon 
Maaret  Mouserim,  on  Kafartab  and  Chaizar  and  the  city  of  Hamah. 
All  these  rich  and  splendid  cities  of  Chambdas  have  been  sacked  and 
burnt,  and  the  mosques  of  the  False  Prophet  destroyed.  The  land  has 
been  laid  waste,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  captives  have  been  carried 
off,  with  enormous  masses  of  booty  in  coin,  gems,  valuables,  beasts,  and 
stores.” 

Loud  cheers  rang  through  the  hall  with  cries  of  “  Long  life  to  our 
Autocrator,  Nicephorus,  the  ever-victorious !  ”  Leo  at  last  resumed 
his  address. 

“  But  we  have  a  still  more  glorious  triumph  to  announce.  The 
ancient  city  of  Emesa,  which  the  Hagarenes  call  Homs,  has  been 
captured  and  destroyed.  The  Basileus  and  his  staff  worshipped  Christ 
in  the  hallowed  and  famous  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  there 
they  recovered  that  most  venerable  relic — the  Head  of  the  divine  Fore¬ 
runner  and  Herald  of  the  Saviour.  This  inestimable  prize  is  now  on 
its  way  to  our  city,  and  will  be  offered  to  the  adoration  of  the  faithful 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Wisdom.” 

At  these  words  there  broke  forth  a  storm  of  shouts  of  triumph  and 
joy.  The  sitting  w'as  suspended  till  the  excitement  could  be  calmed, 
whilst  the  Patriarch  offered  up  an  invocation  of  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  mercy  that  He  had  extended  to  His  people. 

Day  after  day  fresh  successes  v/ere  made  known  by  the  Regents. 
The  Basileus  and  his  victorious  troops  had  now  crossed  the  l^ebanon 
mountains,  and  w'ere  descending  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  They  were 
again  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  in  touch  wnth  the  fleet  at  hand  to 
supply  all  they  needed.  Swift  dromons  now  brought  round  the  Asian 
coast  the  reports  of  the  Chief.  Gabala  fell  to  the  conquerors,  then 
Caesarea;  and  next  Tripoli  was  invested.  After  that  Laodicea  was 
made  a  subject  city  of  the  empire,  and  the  Saracen  Emir  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  imperial  commander.  With  Tortosa  and  Marakieh 
the  whole  Phoenician  coast  from  Tripoli  to  Antioch  was  in  the  power  of 
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the  Basileus.  By  the  end  of  the  autumn  the  official  report  informed 
the  people  of  the  Empire  “  that  eighteen  cities,  each  having  large 
mosques  of  the  Prophet,  had  been  taken  by  storm  or  surrendered ; 
together  with  at  least  one  hundred  forts,  and  lesser  places  which  the 
Basileus  has  ordered  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground.  Vast  numbers  of 
the  enemy  have  been  removed  and  taken  as  prisoners.  In  other  cases, 
both  along  Syria  and  the  coast,  the  inhabitants  have  renounced  the 
Prophet,  and  have  accepted  baptism  and  our  holy  faith.  The 
victorious  Basileus  has  now  closely  invested  Antioch,  the  ‘  City  of 
God,’  as  it  was  once  called,  and  is  about  to  complete  the  annihilation  of 
the  race  of  Chambdas,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
Sepulchre  of  Christ.” 

This  last  and  memorable  campaign  of  Nicephorus  did  finally  effect 
nearly  all  that  its  author  had  designed.  The  power  of  Islam  in  Syria 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Orontes  was  broken  for  two  generations.  The 
progress  of  the  Saracen  towards  the  west  was  stayed,  and  the  safety  of 
the  Empire  guaranteed  until  the  fatal  arrival  of  the  Turk.  The  Frank 
Crusades  had  been  anticipated  by  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
Antioch,  “  the  third  city  of  the  world,”  as  Nicephorus  himself  called 
it,  was  ultimately  stormed  and  captured  by  his  arms.  And  Aleppo 
was  taken  by  his  nephew,  and  became  a  tributary  State.  But 
Nicephorus  himself  was  not  present  at  either  capture.  In  the  midst 
of  this  series  of  overwhelming  triumphs,  the  most  brilliant  and  effective 
of  his  whole  career,  he  suddenly  again  returned  to  Byzantium  for 
reasons  which  his  people  could  not  fathom,  and  which  his  historians 
have  never  explained.  The  cause  was  one  that  touched  his  honour  and 
his  life. 

He  was  completing  the  investment  of  Antioch,  and  building,  to 
blockade  it,  the  vast  rock  fort  of  Bagras,  carrying  the  stones  in  order 
to  lay  the  foundations  on  his  own  shoulder  to  encourage  his  men  in 
the  work,  when  he  received  from  his  brother  Leo  a  most  momentous 
despatch.  “  Great  and  dangerous  intrigues  had  been  discovered  in  the 
palace  itself.  The  Empress  has  been  in  constant  communication  with 
John  Tzimisces,  who,  in  spite  of  the  imperial  order  to  remain  in  the 
Cappadocian  Theme,  had  secretly  visited  Nicomedia,  if  not  Byzantium 
itself.  John  was  furiously  inveighing  against  the  Basileus  for  having 
kept  him  in  the  background,  as  he  declared,  in  inglorious  and  shameful 
retirement.  In  spite  of  the  triumphs  of  the  imperial  arms,  the  monks 
of  the  stoudion  were  inciting  the  rabble  of  the  city  and  the  mendicant 
hermits  and  hedge-priests  to  rebellion  and  riot.  Theophano  was  the 
soul  of  this  conspiracy ;  and,  although  they  had  failed  as  yet  to  trace 
any  criminal  intercourse  between  her  and  John,  there  were  ominous 
signs  that  she  was  plotting  a  revolution,  which  would  place  Tzimisces 
on  the  throne.” 

This  terrible  missive  aroused  all  the  indignation  and  the  suspicion 
in  the  soul  of  Nicephorus,  which  he  had  struggled  to  smother  and 
dismiss.  He  felt  the  need  of  instant  action  to  save  his  government, 
his  honour,  and  his  life.  With  bitter  feelings  he  postponed  all  his 
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projects  to  recover  Antioch,  Aleppo,  and  even  Jerusalem  and  the 
Sepulchre  of  Christ.  He  placed  the  army  of  Antioch  under  the 
command  of  General  Michael  Bourtzes,  a  Patrician ;  and  he  despatched 
another  army  to  Aleppo  under  command  of  his  own  nephew,  Petros 
Phocas,  son  of  Leo.  Having  made  all  his  dispositions  for  completing 
the  campaign,  Nicephorus  took  ship,  and  rapidly  returned  to  the 
capital  by  sea. 

The  return  of  the  Basileus  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  no 
signs  of  welcome  had  been  prepared  to  greet  him.  It  was  the  sour 
evening  of  a  dull  day  when  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  palace,  with 
a  very  small  and  quiet  retinue,  almost  unnoticed.  Even  as  he  passed 
hurriedly  through  the  streets,  he  had  noticed  monks  and  demagogues 
haranguing  small  knots  of  citizens  on  their  distresses  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  government.  Leo  came  down  to  the  port  to  meet  his  brother. 

“  The  city,”  he  said,  “  is  seething  with  suppressed  resentment  and  dis¬ 
content.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  and  the  rigours  of  the  police,  dis¬ 
affection  was  being  nursed  in  the  monasteries  and  churches,  and  their 
privileges  made  it  too  dangerous  to  prosecute  and  punish  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  Daily  the  chapels  and  courts  of  the  clergy  resounded  with 
incendiary  sermons.  The  official  signs  of  public  rejoicing  had  hardly 
concealed  the  apathy  of  the  public  over  the  successes  of  the  army  in 
the  East.  Every  triumph  was  regarded  as  the  occasion  of  a  new  tax. 
And  the  bad  season  and  the  tempests  with  which  they  had  been  afflicted 
made  the  collection  of  the  revenue  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and 
disorder.” 

Nicephorus  listened  to  his  brother’s  report  in  silence:  patient, 
unmoved,  and  resolute.  He  pondered  it  without  a  word,  with  no  sign 
of  anger  or  of  fear.  At  last  he  said  slowdy,  forcing  his  lips  to  utter  the 
words  to  which  he  dreaded  the  answer,  “  Brother,  tell  me  of  her.” 

Leo  grasped  his  brother’s  hand,  and  he  bent  over  it,  as  he  replied 
in  a  whisper.  “  Sire,  I  obey,  though  I  shrink  from  the  task.  She  is 
conspiring  against  you.  We  seized  a  secret  messenger  of  hers  to  John. 
We  found  on  him  a  document  urging  Tzimisces  to  come  to  the  palace 
to  confer  with  herself  and  her  privy  council.  Our  officers  wrung  from 
the  messenger  at  last  that  he  was  charged  with  verbal  assurances  of  a 
new  marriage  and  promises  of  a  lavish  kind.” 

Nicephorus  w'rithed  silently,  but  said  no  word  for  a  space.  Then  he 
asked — “  What  then  of  Tzimisces  himself  ?  ” 

“We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  evidence  that  John  has 
listened  to  these  overtures;  nor  can  it  be  proved  that  they  have  yet 
reached  him.  But  Tzimisces  is  a  traitor,  your  enemy,  your  supplanter. 
Seize  him,  blind,  or  execute  him.  Seize  and  deport  her.  They  will  be 
your  ruin,  if  not  your  death.” 

Nicephorus  took  no  such  action.  He  who  had  swept  Islam  before 
him  from  the  Phoenician  coast  to  the  Euphrates — he  who  was  the  idol 
of  the  most  powerful  army  of  that  age — he  who  had  found  the  civil 
and  military  organisation  of  all  Asia  work  in  his  hand  like  a  perfect 
machine — cared  little  for  the  discontent  of  the  luxurious  nobles  of  the 
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capital,  and  still  less  for  the  idle  mobs  of  the  forum.  And,  conscious 
of  his  burning  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christendom,  and  his  vast  services 
to  the  people  of  God,  he  cared  little  for  the  intrigues  and  anger  of  the 
churchmen.  Patriarch  and  Abbot  might  be  unjust.  But  Christ  and 
His  Mother  would  intercede  for  him  at  the  mercy-seat  of  the  Almighty. 

Even  now,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  in  the  treason  of 
John,  and  he  shrank  from  condemning  him  without  convincing  proof. 
He  even  suffered  Theophano  to  justify  herself,  and  to  refute  all  the 
accusations  of  her  enemies.  She  burst  into  the  privy  chamber  of  her 
husband,  as  he  strode  up  and  down  in  thought,  swayed  with  contend¬ 
ing  emotions  and  racked  with  doubts.  She  dragged  in  her  little  Basil, 
and  made  him  prostrate  himself  before  the  Basileus,  and  kiss  his 
father’s  hand,  and  rising  in  an  attitude  of  superb  majesty  with  a  voice 
that  the  greatest  actress  would  envy  she  broke  forth  : 

“  You  will  not  believe,  my  Lord,  my  lover,  my  glory,  that  1  who 
raised  you  to  this  throne,  and  saved  your  life  when  the  masters  of  this 
palace  were  thirsting  for  your  blood — that  I  could  be  seeking  to  injure 
you  at  the  highest  hour  of  your  triumph.  Who  could  protect  my  boys, 
and  secure  them  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  if  you  were  cast  out 
before  they  were  old  enough  to  act  for  themselves?  Their  inherit¬ 
ance,  their  liberty,  nay,  their  lives  are  in  jeopardy,  if  you  their  father 
were  gone.  What  would  become  of  me  if  they  put  you  away  ?  Could 
you  bear,  my  Nicephorus,  to  see  me  in  prison,  in  a  cell,  in  the  veil  and 
garb  of  a  nun  ?  Could  you  bear  to  think  of  me  growing  old  in  misery 
and  want  ?  Have  you  ceased  to  love  me,  to  feel  for  me  ?  Do  you  hate 
me?” 

Nicephorus  looked  steadily  at  Theophano  with  profound  sorrow  and 
reproach,  gazing  at  her  as  if  he  was  searching  the  depths  of  her  soul. 
But  he  spoke  not  a  word.  The  woman  shrank  down  before  him,  and 
clasped  his  hand. 

“  I  swear  before  the  Mother  of  God  that  what  they  say  of  me  is  false. 

I  have  never  sinned  against  you.  Your  brother  Leo  is  a  bitter  enemy 
of  me  and  of  Tzimisces.  He  envies  his  glory,  he  seeks  to  poison  your 
heart,  and  to  destroy  us  both.  The  greatest  soldier  of  Rome  next  to 
you  has  been  cruelly  maligned  and  ill-used.  Yes !  I  grieve  to  see 
him  caged  like  a  wild  beast  when  he  would  be  your  best  and  truest 
comrade.  I  admit  that  I  have  sought  to  restore  him  to  his  true  place. 
I  have  not  seen  him — but — yes  ! — I  have  been  in  communication  with 
him.  But  for  what  purpose?  My  own  beloved  friend,  the  Lady 
Hypatia  Palaeologos,  may  be  persuaded  to  accept  him  as  a  husband, 
now  that  he  is  a  lonely  widower.  John  presses  his  suit,  but  her  family 
have  other  views.  My  own  messages  to  John  were  to  urge  him  to 
come  and  win  the  lady  himself.  But  your  stern  orders  to  keep  him 
caged  in  Cappadocia  have  prevented  him  from  approaching  the  city. 
Countermand  this,  my  Lord.  Bring  your  best  general  back  to  your 
side.  Let  us  marry  him  to  this  noble  and  beautiful  woman  whom  I 
love  as  a  sister  myself.  And  then  send  John  to  command  an  army  in 
Syria.  Yield  me  this,  my  King,  my  lover,  my  husband.  John  is  true. 
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as  I  am  true.  Do  not  listen  to  the  falsehoods  of  our  enemies — to  those 
who  seek  to  displace  us  in  your  trust  and  in  your  love.” 

And  she  clasped  him,  and  sank  upon  his  neck  in  tears. 

Slowly,  quietly,  but  resolutely,  Nicephorus  unclasped  the  woman’s 
hands,  and  stood  musing  silently  and  sadly.  At  last  he  said,  “John 
Tzimisces  shall  be  summoned  to  me.  I  will  hear  what  he  has  to  say 
from  his  own  lips.” 

Tzimisces  was  summoned,  but  no  reconciliation  was  effected.  He 
furiously  denied  all  traitorous  machinations  against  the  throne,  and 
made  blunt  denial  of  any  interviews  with  Theophano.  He  then 
inveighed  with  passion  against  the  orders  to  keep  him  in  retirement. 

A  violent  scene  ensued,  and  the  old  friends  and  comrades  parted  in 
wrath.  Nicephorus  found  Tzimisces  to  be  mutinous,  if  not  in  actual 
revolt.  He  placed  him  in  arrest  on  the  Asian  frontier  across  the 
Propontis. 

The  Basileus  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  front  when  despatches 
arrived  with  the  startling  news  that  General  Bourtzee  had  stormed 
Antioch,  and  was  master  of  the  great  city  and  all  its  contents  and 
resources.  Great  rejoicings  were  ordered  by  the  official  world,  and 
Nicephorus  attended  the  ceremony  of  thanksgiving  in  the  cathedral 
with  great  pomp.  And  the  news  was  hardly  made  public  when  fresh 
despatches  announced  that  the  Emir  of  Aleppo,  despairing  of  over¬ 
coming  Petros  Phocas,  was  ready  to  make  his  submission,  and  to 
become  the  tributary  and  satrap  of  the  Basileus  of  Roum. 

Nicephorus  Phocas  was  now  at  the  culmination  of  his  great  crusade 
against  Islam.  His  arms  had  triumphed  everywhere;  and  for  two 
generations  the  Moslem  advance  was  effectually  repelled.  The  govern¬ 
ment  made  every  effort  to  celebrate  these  triumphs,  and  Bourtzes  was 
about  to  be  received  with  honours  and  rewards,  when  Leo’s  agents  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  also  had  been  engaged  in  a  new  conspiracy  into  which 
Tzimisces  and  others  had  been  drawn  by  Theophano  herself.  Thus 
Bourtzes  was  disgraced  and  dismissed  from  office.  Much  as  the  people 
of  Byzantium  loved  pageants  and  public  rejoicings,  their  irritation  at 
the  pressure  of  taxation  and  the  machinations  of  the  monks  increased 
rather  than  allayed  the  general  discontent.  And  all  the  efforts  of  Leo, 
the  Curopalate,  and  the  rest  of  the  ministers  failed  to  rekindle  the 
national  enthusiasm. 

In  the  vain  hope  of  touching  the  public  mind,  they  caused  the 
venerable  Bardas  Phocas  to  be  carried  round  in  the  constant  services 
and  Te  Deums  which  were  sung  in  the  churches.  He  was  now  more 
than  ninety  years  of  age ;  and  as  his  snow-white  head  on  his  shrivelled 
body  was  borne  along  in  the  crowds,  he  seemed  to  be  a  corpse  being 
carried  to  a  tomb,  rather  than  the  living  remnant  of  a  hero  whose  name 
lived  in  every  field  of  Asian  warfare. 

But  the  strain  was  too  much  for  the  last  flicker  of  the  veteran’s  spirit. 
He  was  borne  back  fainting  to  the  palace  and  laid  on  the  couch  from 
which  he  never  rose  again.  Nicephorus  watched  long  hours  beside  his 
father,  in  hopes  of  having  some  last  words  that  he  could  remember 
before  they  were  parted  for  ever. 
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On  the  third  day  some  signs  of  life  returned.  The  old  man  opened 
his  eyes,  and  saw  his  glorious  son.  He  faintly  smiled,  and  said,  “  I 
go  hence  with  joy  and  thankfulness  of  heart — Rome  lives,  and  for  ever¬ 
more  shall  live.  The  people  of  Christ  have  risen  from  their  long  night 
of  defeat.  Farewell,  my  son,  I  go  to  tell  the  martyrs  that  their  deaths 
are  avenged.”  The  smile  settled  on  his  lips.  The  veteran  was  dead. 
The  Basileus  bent  down  and  kissed  the  lifeless  forehead  of  his  sire. 
He  felt  alone — at  peace — with  his  work  on  earth  completed. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  Last  Agony. 

The  long  funeral  procession  had  now  returned  to  the  Sacred  Palace 
from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  the  same  order  and  in  all 
the  solemn  magnificence  with  which  the  patriarch  Bardas  had  been 
laid  to  his  rest.  The  Emperor,  with  his  robes  of  state  concealed  in 
an  ample  black  cloak,  strode  on  in  proud  and  moody  silence  through 
the  gorgeous  halls  which  now  seemed  to  him  to  mock  his  despair.  As 
he  followed  the  coffin  of  his  father  to  the  sepulchre,  he  had  heard  the 
muttered  curses  of  the  mob  which  thronged  the  streets;  and  even  as 
he  had  lifted  with  his  own  hands  the  shrunken  corpse  of  his  heroic 
sire  and  laid  it  reverently  in  the  royal  sarcophagus  wherein  it  was 
to  lie — even  as  he  took  his  last  gaze  on  his  father’s  face,  and  covered 
it  with  the  consecrated  cloth  for  ever — Nicephorus  saw  hatred  and 
vengeance  around  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  monks  and  priests  within 
the  shrine. 

He  knew  himself  now  to  be  a  man  hated,  deserted,  and  betrayed ; 
most  unjustly — most  cruelly,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  had  done  for  the 
State  and  for  the  people.  But  he  marched  along  through  the  lower¬ 
ing  yet  cringing  mob  with  an  air  of  haughty  defiance  and  resolute 
purpose,  till  he  had  completed  his  part  in  the  great  ceremonial.  The 
guard  of  honour  filed  aside  at  the  Courtyard  and  drew  up  at  the 
porch;  the  officers  of  state  and  great  dignitaries  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  in  due  turn  and  took  their  way  apart.  Slowly  the  crowd  of 
chamberlains,  nobles-in-waiting,  priests,  secretaries,  and  ministers  in 
their  order  of  rank,  made  their  obeisance  and  quitted  the  Sovereign 
as  he  passed  to  the  private  chambers  of  the  Palace. 

In  silence  and  gloom  the  Emperor  stalked  on,  with  but  formal 
acknowledgments  of  the  endless  obeisances  he  received  from  the  train, 
till  he  reached  the  inmost  chambers  of  the  vast  palace,  accompanied 
now  by  none  but  his  confessor,  his  brother  Leo,  the  chief  chamber- 
lain,  and  two  body  servants  of  his  household.  Here  at  last  the 
strength  of  the  Chief  seemed  utterly  exhausted.  They  took  from 
him  his  cloak  of  mourning,  his  diadem  and  sword  of  state,  blazing  with 
precious  stones;  they  unlaced  the  imperial  buskins  and  the  golden 
mail  in  which  he  was  encased.  He  seemed  eager  to  fling  from  off 
him  his  royal  trappings.  And  at  last  in  the  rough  shirt  which  he 
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ever  chose  to  wear  beneath  his  robes,  bare-headed,  unshod,  the 
mighty  Basileus  of  Rome  sank  into  a  couch  with  a  groan  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  massive  sunburnt  hands. 

Long  the  attendants  watched  their  master  in  perplexity  and  fear. 
He  spoke  not,  nor  gave  any  sign.  At  length  his  brother  Leo,  pre¬ 
suming  on  their  kinship  and  his  own -high  office,  broke  silence  and 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  his  terrible  Chief.  “  By  the  Mother 
of  God,  most  August  Autocrator,  we  adjure  you  to  shake  off  grief, 
and  take  heed  of  the  manifold  perils  that  surround  your  throne  and 
life.  We  have  reached  the  third  month,  foretold  as  fatal  by  the 
mysterious  Hermit  who  flung  the  paper  into  your  lap  in  the  porch  of 
Hagia  Sophia.  All  our  efforts  to  trace  him  have  failed,  and  we  now 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  conspirator  in  disguise  luring  you  on  to 
your  doom.  You  are  surrounded  with  traitors,  intrigues,  and  plots. 
And  the  nearest  to  you  of  all  may  be  consenting  to  them.”  But 
here  a  groan,  smothered  by  the  clenched  hands  of  the  Basileus  him¬ 
self,  checked  Leo’s  words.  The  Emperor  raised  his  head,  glared  on 
his  brother  like  a  lion  at  bay,  but  spoke  not,  and  again  covered  his 
face  and  sank  upon  his  couch.  After  some  minutes  of  awed  silence, 
the  Curopalate  resumed :  “  My  duty  to  your  Majesty  compels  me  to 
unravel  all  the  plots  that  are  being  hatched  against  you,  all  the  omens 
and  portents  which  threaten  your  star.  The  eclipse  of  last  week,  which 
your  Imperial  Majesty  treats  with  just  contempt,  has  spread  panic, 
suspicion,  and  treason  throughout  the  realm.  The  storm  of  last 
night,  wherein  our  hero-father  passed  away,  has  desolated  the  towns  of 
Propontis  and  has  covered  its  shores  with  wrecks.  I  hear  to-day  of 
the  earthquake  in  Asia  Minor  whereby  whole  provinces  have  been 
covered  with  ruins  and  dead  bodies.  The  tale  of  calamities  and  omens 
will  be  shown  your  Majesty  by  the  Great  Chamberlain  here,  who  has 
been  furnished  with  particulars.  And  whilst  the  provinces  are  lan¬ 
guishing  and  restless,  the  city  is  a  hotbed  of  treason,  rebellion,  and 
intrigue.  And  of  all  this  the  author  and  head  is  no  other  than  your 
false  lieutenant  and  rival,  the  Armenian,  John,  the  deadly  foe  of 

our  house — who  aspires  to  your  throne — nay,  to  your - ”  But  so 

fierce  a  spasm  shook  the  frame  of  the  Emperor,  and  his  gaze  upon  his 
brother  was  at  once  so  terrible  and  yet  so  tragic,  that  Leo  dared  not 
finish  his  sentence.  Nicephorus  spoke  not,  but  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand  with  a  sign  of  impatience  and  fatigue.  Leo  on  bended  knee  took 
his  brother’s  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  withdrew. 

A  long  silence  followed  till  the  Great  Chamberlain,  conceiving  him¬ 
self  appealed  to  by  the  Emperor’s  bi’other,  ventured  to  approach  his 
master.  “  Will  not  your  Mightiness  deign  to  listen  to  the  Report  I 
hold  in  my  hands  of  the  dangerous  signs  which  man  and  the  Saints 
are  holding  up  to  our  eyes  ?  I  have  here  the  particulars  of  riots  in 
fourteen  provinces,  the  holy  places  destroyed  by  the  earthquake,  and 
the  statements  of  priests,  soldiers,  and  officers  of  the  Empire  as  to 
imminent  rebellion.  Will  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to  hear  the  story 
of  their  fears  and  their  warnings  ?  ”  The  Basileiis  groaned  again  but 
spoke  not.  He  slowly  shook  his  head,  waved  back  his  hand :  and 
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the  High  Chamberlain  retired  with  the  usual  prostrations  and  forms  of 
reverence. 

The  Confessor  still  stood  his  ground  beside  his  imperious  penitent. 
The  venerable  monk  Zachariah  was  renowned  throughout  the  Empire 
for  his  austere  piety  and  martyr-like  sufferings  for  Christ’s  sake,  and 
was  one  of  the  few  monks  for  whom  Nicephorus  had  real  esteem  and 
trust.  He  motioned  to  the  attendants  to  withdraw,  and  in  a  voice 
of  deep  emotion  he  said,  “  Mighty  Lord,  hear  the  words  of  me  who 
am  but  a  worm  in  thy  sight,  as  thou  art  but  a  worm  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Thy  perils  are  many  and  great,  but  thy  sins  also  are  many  and 
great.  Thou  hast  committed  deadly  sin  in  taking  to  wife  the  widow  of 
a  dead  man  to  v;hose  child  thou  art  father-in-God,  a  woman  who 
would  enter  a  third  adulterous  marriage,  if  she  were  rid  of  thee.  Thou 
hast  robbed  the  churches  and  the  patrimonies  of  monks  and  priests 
to  carry  on  thy  endless  wars  at  the  distant  frontiers  of  this  realm. 
Make  peace  with  thy  enemies,  and  cease  in  thy  old  age  to  be  a  man 
of  blood.  Restore  to  the  churches  and  monasteries  the  wealth  that  thy 
tax-gatherers  have  wrung  from  Holy  Church.  Put  away  the  adulter¬ 
ess,  the  infidel,  the  whore  who  lies  beside  thee  and  pollutes  thy  soul. 
And  the  Mother  of  God  will  yet  intercede  that  you  may  be  kept  safe  in 
His  holy  keeping.”  The  Emperor  sat  silent  and  motionless  as  a 
stone.  And,  without  a  word  more  from  penitent  or  confessor,  Zachar¬ 
iah  raised  his  hands  to  Heaven  in  attitude  of  prayer,  and  slowly, 
without  a  gesture  passing  between  them,  he  withdrew  from  the  pres¬ 
ence. 

Then  the  Emperor  raised  his  head,  with  a  look  of  fierce  passion, 
struggling  to  be  calm.  With  the  old  voice  of  command  as  he  had 
so  often  ordered  a  last  charge  on  a  bloody  field,  he  said,  “  Leave  me, 
begone  all !  set  double  guards  at  the  doors  of  this  chamber,  and  till 
I  call  again,  let  no  man  pass  into  this  place — no  man  on  pain  of 
death — no !  and  no  woman  either.  I  have  spoken.  I  choose  to  be 
alone  this  night !  ” 

When  the  doors  were  closed  and  all  lights  extinguished,  save  the 
lamp  that  burned  night  and  day  before  the  iko7i  of  the  Theotokos, 
Nicephorus  arose  and  turned  towards  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  With 
bare  head,  bare  arms  and  feet,  in  his  rude  camp  shirt,  he  looked  in 
the  dim  light  like  some  Hermit  in  a  rocky  cave  by  the  Thessalonican 
coast.  His  face  was  haggard  and  drawn  with  sorrow  and  care.  His 
weary  eyes  drooped  in  their  dark  cavernous  rings.  His  white  hair 
and  grizzled  beard  contrasted  strangely  with  his  swarthy  skin  tanned 
with  the  suns  and  scarred  with  the  storms  of  Asia  over  fifty  years. 
But  his  huge  frame  and  shaggy  limbs  gave  him  still  the  majestic  air 
of  a  veteran  chief.  He  flung  himself  down  before  the  miraculous 
image,  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Mother,  and  groaned  forth  this 
prayer. 

‘‘  Hear  me !  hear  me !  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  and  turn  the  heart  of 
thy  Son  to  listen  to  the  outpouring  of  my  soul.  I  acknowledge  my 
offences  towards  men  and  Mother  Church ;  and  my  sins  of  bloodshed 
and  wrath  bum  into  my  memory  like  red-hot  irons.  But  thou 
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knowest,  O  God  of  Mercy  and  Judgment,  for  what  end  were  wrought 
all  my  sins  of  slaughter  and  of  punishment.  If  I  have  lived  with 
the  sword  in  my  right  hand  and  have  waded  through  torrents  of  human 
blood  from  my  childhood  upwards,  Thou  knowest  that  it  was  in 
defence  of  Christian  people  against  infidels,  heretics,  and  barbarians. 
If  I  slew,  it  was  those  who  would  have  slain  Thy  beloved  and  faithful 
people,  the  priests  of  Thy  altars,  and  the  mothers  of  children  baptised 
in  Thy  faith.  Sinner  as  I  am.  Thou  wilt  not  forget  that  my  right  arm 
has  saved  Thy  Holy  City,  this  realm  of  Rome,  and  Thy  Orthodox 
Church  planted  by  Thy  Son  to  save  this  heathen  world.  And  the 
offerings  that  I  pressed  from  the  wealth  of  Mother  Church  were  never 
taken  for  me  or  for  mine,  O  Lord !  but  to  arm  my  soldiers  in  their 
war  with  the  False  Prophet!  ” 

So  groaned  out  his  confession  of  sins — this  fierce  proud  soldier  and 
ruler.  Even  in  the  act  of  acknowledging  his  offences  and  seeking  for 
pity  from  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  the  consciousness  of  all  his  achieve¬ 
ments  and  the  sense  of  his  supreme  mastery  of  the  Empire  made  his 
look  fire  up  with  the  pride  of  commander,  ruler,  and  despot.  And  as 
the  feeling  of  his  abandonment  and  wrongs  burst  full  on  his  thoughts 
he  sank  down  prostrate  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 

“  Thou  only  knowest,  O  most  holy  and  loving  of  those  above,  thou 
only  knowest  how  lonely  and  forlorn  is  he  whom  men  call  the  mighty 
Autocrator  of  Rome.  All — all — have  forsaken  me.  My  heroic  father, 
the  last  pillar  of  our  house,  is  laid  in  the  grave,  whence  at  my  death 
he  may  be  tom  again  and  dishonoured.  Him  only  could  I  trust.  My 
brother — whom  I  have  loaded  with  honours  and  gifts,  works  now  for 
himself,  and  would  spur  me  on  to  crush  his  rival,  the  Armenian  John. 
The  hatred  of  the  people  has  been  drawn  down  on  mo  by  him.  Help ! 
Pity !  O  Mother  of  God,  the  most  lonely  and  abandoned  of  all  those 
who  truly  serve  and  call  on  thee.  Virgin  most  pure,  most  perfect, 
most  holy,  thou  wilt  not  forsake  him  who  has  ever  held  thy  image  in 
his  heart,  who  from  his  youth  up  has  sinned  not  in  the  flesh — sinned 
not  unless  thou  countest  it  sin  to  love  her  whom  Holy  Church  has 
blessed  and  consecrated  to  be  bone  of  my  bone.” 

The  last  words  seemed  wrung  from  the  clenched  lips  of  the  Chief 
as  if  it  were  blood  strained  from  his  veins.  And  he  groaned  out  the 
phrase  “blessed  and  consecrated  to  be  bone  of  my  bone”  with  pro¬ 
longed  spasm  of  rage  and  pain,  as  if  they  were  words  wrung  from  him 
on  the  rack.  The  mighty  frame  of  the  hero  was  convulsed  with 
tremors  and  fierce  clenching  of  the  limbs.  He  fell  prone  on  the 
ground  and  sobbed  and  groaned  in  silence. 

“  Holy  Mother  of  God,”  he  muttered  at  length,  “  is  it  indeed  a  sin 
to  love  a  woman,  to  desire  her  to  wife  ?  Then  truly  have  I  sinned  as 
none  ever  sinned  before.  I  w’as  a  man  in  years  and  in  high  place 
and  power  when  I  first  saw  her.  From  that  hour  I  was  her  slave — 
melting  like  wax  at  her  sight,  trembling  in  her  presence,  thrilled  to 
the  bone  at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  Never  in  my  life,  as  thou  knowest, 
O  most  Holy  Mother,  has  woman  beguiled  me;  and  but  for  her  I  am 
spotless  as  this  ancient  hermit  who  condemns  me.  My  sin  was  to 
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have  taken  to  wife  her  to  whose  child  I  was  father-in-God.  The  holy 
fathers  have  pronounced  on  me  this  judgment;  and,  in  my  passion,. 

I  have  visited  my  wrath  upon  them.  Forgive,  forgive  this  offence, 
which  comes  from  excess  of  love.  Forgive — even  as  He  on  earth 
forgave  one  who  had  loved  much.  Am  I  not  stricken  enough  for 
this  sin  ?  She  loves  me  not,  has  never  loved  me.  Holy  Mother !  She 
loathes  me  and  no  longer  seeks  to  hide  it  from  me.  She  loves  some 
other — whom  ? — has  she  betrayed  me  in  deed  as  she  has  in  thought  ? 
Can  it  be? — teach  me,  open  my  eyes — thou  knowest,  O  Holy  and 
Immaculate  Virgin,  thou  knowest  if  she  be  false  in  body  as  in  heart. 

I  cannot  watch  her;  I  dare  not  pry  and  probe  into  my  shame  like 
a  cuckold  huckster.  She  may  be  false — but  I  will  never  stoop  to 
suspect.  The  wife  of  Ciesar  must  be  untouched  by  evil  fame — un¬ 
touched — aye,  or  dead.  It  is  agony  enough  to  know  that  she  loves 
me  not — she  loathes  me,  O  God  ! — and  I  love  her  madly  still.  Holy 
Mother,  as  thou  knowest,  I  have  forsworn  her  bed — never  in  life  will 
I  touch  woman  where  love  is  not — or  is  not  from  each  to  each.  I 
tremble  still  in  her  sight.  Holy  Mother  teach  me  if  I  must  still  endure 
this  pain — if  I  have  thy  command  to  put  her  away  as  the  false  ones 
are  left  alone  with  Thee  and  the  Saints !  ” 

Hour  after  hour  the  stricken  Caesar  poured  forth  these  prayers  and 
lamentations  in  spasms  of  agony  and  broken  groans,  stretched  on 
the  ground,  and  grinding  his  teeth  in  his  wrath  and  madness.  At 
length,  exhausted  nature  could  endure  no  more.  The  long  vigils  by 
his  dying  father’s  side,  the  fatigue  of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  the 
terrible  conflict  of  the  last  few  hours,  and  the  ecstasy  of  confession 
and  of  prayer  broke  down  the  herculean  strength  of  the  veteran,  and 
he  sank  into  a  lethargic  slumber  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin. 

Slowly  and  silently  a  small  and  secret  panel  in  the  gilded  recess 
of  the  great  Chamber  was  cautiously  opened,  enough  to  admit  the 
liand  of  a  woman.  And  as  the  measured  breathing  of  the  Caesar  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  not  waking,  the  door  was  gently  opened,  and 
the  Empress,  in  all  the  fascination  of  her  chamber  adornment,  stood 
motionless  before  her  Lord.  She  was  disrobed  for  the  night,  arrayed 
in  half-transparent  silken  sheen;  her  exquisite  limbs  shining  like 
alabaster  as  the  masses  of  her  dark  tresses  were  folded  over  her  bare 
neck  and  shoulders.  She  looked  more  lovely  thus  than  in  all  her 
imperial  robes  and  jewels.  Long  she  stood  in  silence,  looking  down 
on  her  sleeping  husband,  with  a  bitter  smile  playing  round  her  chis¬ 
elled  lips,  and  the  hate  of  a  tigress  in  the  gleam  of  her  lustrous  eyes. 
Then  she  stooped  low  over  him,  till  her  loosened  locks  fell  from  around 
her  bosom  upon  his,  and,  with  a  kiss  soft  as  rose-leaves,  and  warm 
as  sunlight  on  his  brow,  she  roused  the  Caesar  from  his  slumber.  He 
rose  from  the  floor  with  a  look  so  dazed  and  yet  so  terrible  that  the 
woman  shrank  back — still  smiling,  still  enticing,  and  yet  afraid  to 
speak. 

“  What !  ”  he  cried,  with  a  fierce  voice,  “  have  my  guards,  too,  be¬ 
trayed  me,  or  how  did  you  pass,  when  I  had  ordered  no  living  soul 
to  come  hither,  whilst  I  watched  and  prayed,  after  all  the  toils  I 
have  borne  ?  ” 
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“  Caesar  would  not  shut  out  Caesar’s  wife  from  his  side  at  such  a 
time  as  this,”  she  answered,  with  a  subtle  glance  in  dulcet  tones;  “  and 
they  did  not  guard  the  secret  door  of  passage  between  our  private 
chambers.  Nor  yet,”  she  added,  as  he  spoke  not,  “  will  her  hero,  her 
master,  her  lover,  leave  his  Theophano  in  such  a  night  to  be  sleepless, 
lonely,  disconsolate — forsaken.” 

Caesar  turned  his  head  away  from  the  maddening  sight  of  the  woman 
he  loved  so  passionately,  and  yet  believed  so  profoundly  to  be  false; 
he  turned  his  head  from  her,  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  groaned  a 
deep  sigh  that  seemed  to  shake  his  breast. 

But  the  wily  Delilah  saw  the  trembling  round  the  mouth  of  Csesar, 
and  the  yearning  of  love  in  his  eyes,  even  as  he  had  turned  from 
her  with  a  gesture  of  disdain,  and  she  pressed  the  advantage  which 
she  knew  that  she  retained. 

“Will  the  Majesty  of  Rome  and  the  Terror  of  the  Infidel  be  tutored 
and  frightened  by  these  designing  priests  and  their  unmanly  super¬ 
stitions  ?  I  know  that  they  have  put  a  bar  between  thee  and  me, 
and  in  their  insolence  have  torn  thee  from  the  side  of  thy  true  and 
loving  wife.  What  do  these  holy  Eunuchs  know  of  marriage,  and  of 
all  the  peace  which  the  loving  wife  gives  to  the  soul  of  the  Lord 
who  loves  her?  Is  the  Basileus  of  the  World,  too,  a  weakling — 
like  the  slaves  who  haunt  his  palace,  and  the  priests  who  whine  in 
his  shrine  ?  ” 

She  saw  how  the  Sovereign  writhed  and  glowered  at  such  unseemly 
words,  and  she  shrieked  forth — “  What !  do  they  insult  me,  too,  do 
they  seek  to  poison  your  mind,  do  they  tell  you  that  I  am  no  true 
wife,  that  I  have  ceased  to  love  you,  would  they  see  me  not  only 
abandoned  by  my  Lord,  but  suspected  of  crime!  Holy  Mother,  can 
they  have  dared  such  infamy?  Caesar,  husband,  lover,  my  hero,  my 
saint,  am  I  not  your  only  love  ?  Have  I  not  forsaken  all  things  for 
you,  have  I  not  made  you  Lord  of  the  World,  have  I  not  loved  you 
madly — do  I  not  love  you  now  more  passionately  than  when  I  was 
first  your  slave  and  lover?  Come  to  me  again,  let  me  wind  my  arms 
round  you,  and  nurse  you  to  rest  after  all  that  you  have  suffered. 
Nicephorus,  hero,  lover !  I  have  borne  many  things  for  thee !  I  have 
risked  my  liberty,  my  honour,  my  life — even  the  lives  of  my  sons — 
certainly  their  thrones  1  Thy  enemies  wait  for  thee.  My  enemies 
watch  for  me.  Thou  and  I  united  can  defy  them.  But  divided  we 
may  both  perish  at  their  hands.”  And  she  stooped  down  again  over 
him,  like  a  crouching  leopard  over  its  prey,  till  the  silken  drapery 
almost  slid  from  off  her  faultless  and  dazzling  form,  and  he  could 
feel  the  warmth  of  her  skin  and  the  perfume  of  her  tresses.  So 
fawning  and  almost  purring  over  his  motionless  body,  again  she 
softly  kissed  his  rugged  brow — and  then  gently,  like  a  beautiful 
sylph  in  the  dim  light,  she  stole  away  in  silence,  just  whispering  in  tones 
'of  liquid  tenderness  and  passion — “  Come  to  me — my  lover — come!  ” 

Caesar  spoke  no  word,  but  when  he  knew  himself  to  be  alone,  he 
rose,  and,  with  a  groan,  he  passed  to  the  secret  door  in  the  panel  which 
Theophano  had  left  ajar.  He  gently  but  firmly  closed  it — it  had 
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no  bolt  or  fastening  on  that  side  within — and  he  paced  the  chamber 
in  moody  silence  and  grim  contortion  of  face.  Then  he  summoned 
an  attendant. 

“  Place  double  guards  at  the  portal  of  this  chamber.  Let  none 
enter  on  pain  of  death.  Leave  me.  I  pass  the  night  here,  alone.” 

The  attendant  was  preparing  for  the  night  the  Imperial  bed,  when 
the  Emperor  broke  forth  on  him. 

“  No — not  there.  I  sleep  in  no  bed ;  but  as  I  have  so  long  slept 
in  my  camp,  on  the  floor.  Place  in  this  dark  corner  hard  by  beneath 
the  image  of  Theotokos  the  panther’s  skin  which  I  have  had  from 
mv  father  whereon  the  hero  was  wont  to  sleep.  Here,  I  say,  give 
me  my  arms — at  least  my  sword  and  dagger.  Place  them  as  of  old, 
on  the  beast’s  skin.” 

“Will  your  Majesty  choose  to  have  them  brought?  Her  Imperial 
Majesty  bade  them  take  sword  and  dagger  to  her  own  chamber,  and 
they  lie  beside  the  great  couch.” 

“  Leave  them !  Leave  me !  Give  me  the  consecrated  cloak  of 
the  ancient  Hermit.  So !  I  will  fold  it  round  me,  for  it  has  powers 
to  ward  off  evil.  Go.” 

Folded  in  the  consecrated  robe  of  the  Saint,  Nicephorus  flung  him¬ 
self  again  on  the  floor  before  the  crucifix  and  sobbed  forth  in  broken 
whisperings  his  last  prayer. 

“  Son  of  God,  who  died  for  sinners,  who  now  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father  seest  the  most  secret  things  of  every  heart,  look  down 
into  my  tortured  soul — and  judge  me  in  Thy  Justice  and  Mercy!  If 
I  have  loved  an  unworthy  woman,  it  was  in  love  and  honour  that  I 
yielded  myself  to  her  power.  Thou  only  knowest  how  false  she  is, 
and  Thou  knowest  all  that  I  have  borne  at  her  hands,  that  I  have 
done  her  no  wrong  nor  have  sought  to  visit  on  her  or  hers  my  just 
indignation  and  wrath.  If  I  still  desire  to  live  and  to  reign,  Thou 
knowest  that  my  life  is  given  to  maintain  this  Christian  realm,  to 
beat  off  the  heathen  who  rage  round  it  to  destroy  and  pollute  Thy 
people.  If  my  life  may  yet  help  Thy  Church  and  Thy  realm,  keep 
me  alive  still,  albeit  in  agony  and  despair.  If  my  death  may  advance 
Thy  inscrutable  purpose,  O  God,  let  my  blood  be  shed  for  men  even 
as  was  Thy  own,  though  I  be  the  vilest  of  Thy  created  beings.  Thy 
will  be  done.  Thy  Kingdom  come !  ” 

Long  in  the  dark  hours  of  night,  the  Emperor  wrestled  in  spirit 
with  his  Maker.  And  then,  rolling  round  him  the  shaggy  and  tat¬ 
tered  mantle  of  the  Holy  Man,  he  lay  down  upon  the  panther’s  hide 
on  the  floor  and  at  last  sunk  exhausted  in  profound  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Clytemnestra. 

A  STORM  more  fierce  than  any  in  that  winter  of  storms  was  raging 
over  the  city  and  the  Sacred  Palace.  Furious  gusts  from  the  North 
swept  over  the  Euxine,  and  coursed  down  the  Bosphorus  laden  with 
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sleet  and  snow,  the  waters  round  the  Golden  Horn  were  lashed  into 
foam,  and  dashed  in  showers  of  spray  against  the  battlements  of  the 
city.  Amidst  the  roar  of  the  wind  against  the  casements  and  the 
creaking  of  doors  and  shutters,  there  were  confused  noises,  hoarse 
whispers,  and  strange  cries  along  the  corridors  and  antechambers  of 
the  Palace.  The  Empress  herself  was  seen  from  time  to  time  gliding 
from  chamber  to  chamber,  her  tigress  eyes  agleam  with  anxiety  and 
eagerness,  her  lovely  face  more  marble-like  in  its  pallor  than  was 
usual,  and  her  lips  moving  from  time  to  time  with  uncontrolled 
emotion.  She  bent  low  and  conferred  in  hurried  whispers,  first  with 
one,  then  with  another  of  her  women. 

The  private  apartments  of  the  Empress  consisted  of  an  antechamber 
opening  into  a  gorgeous  bedchamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
royal  couch  with  purple  hangings  and  surmounted  by  a  golden  eagle. 
Around  it  were  vast  chests  and  wardrobes  filled  with  the  robes  and 
adornments  of  the  Empress.  Within  the  principal  chamber,  shut  off 
by  small  doors,  were  tw'o  inner  recesses,  one  a  tiny  chapel  with  a  life- 
size  painting  of  the  Man-God  upon  the  Cross  standing  high  above 
the  altar,  which  was  covered  w’ith  rare  mountings  and  cloth — the  other 
a  bath  and  attiring  recess,  hung  with  the  instruments  for  the  royal 
ablutions. 

A  low  but  distinct  knock  was  heard  without,  and  at  a  nod  from 
Theophano  her  aged  nurse  stealthily  advanced  to  the  door  and  led 
in  a  figure  completely  enveloped  in  one  of  the  immense  mourning 
cloaks  that  had  been  used  in  the  funeral  of  that  day.  “  Enter  and 
approach,  Master  of  the  Eunuchs,”  said  the  Sovereign,  “  I  have  a 
charge  for  thee  this  night !  ”  She  motioned  to  the  women  to  with¬ 
draw  into  the  antechamber;  as  the  old  nurse,  who  alone  had  re¬ 
mained,  led  the  veiled  figure  to  the  royal  presence,  and  unbuckled 
the  mantle  which  concealed  both  face  and  figure.  “  It  is  no  work 
to-night  for  an  Eunuch,”  she  hissed,  “  but  for  a  man,  a  soldier,  a 
hero  !  Michael  Bourtzes,  glorious  victor  of  Antioch,  art  thou  ready 
to  do  the  deed  which  shall  avenge  thee  on  thy  persecutor  and  place 
thee  at  the  head  of  Rome  1  Art  thou  ready,  as  I  am  ready,  and  these 
true  men  here  ?  ” 

Michael  Bourtzes,  for  it  was  indeed  that  illustrious  chief  in  full 
armour,  who  had  been  disguised  and  introduced  as  Master  of  the 
Eunuchs,  flung  back  the  sable  mantle  and  drawing  from  its  sheath 
his  dagger,  with  a  look  of  fierce  passion  and  proud  disdain,  kissed 
the  white  hand  of  his  mistress,  and  murmured,  “  Royal  lady,  I  am 
come  to  slay  or  to  be  slain.”  She  glowed  on  him  with  cruel  joy  in 
her  gleaming  eyes,  and  led  him  smiling  into  the  chapel.  Then,  raising 
the  embroidered  cloth  over  the  altar,  with  the  pathetic  image  of 
the  Divine  Mother  worked  on  it  in  gold,  “  Here  is  your  comrade,” 
she  said,  and  showed  him  concealed  beneath  the  altar  cloth,  Balantes, 
the  taxiarch,  who  had  been  hidden  in  his  coat  of  mail,  within  the 
very  altar  itself.  The  iron  nerves  of  Bourtzes,  who  had  faced  death 
on  a  hundred  bloody  fields,  did  not  quail  at  so  strange  a  device,  and 
he  silently  obeyed  the  Empress  when  she  bade  him  stand  upon  the 
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altar,  and  conceal  himself  behind  the  picture  of  the  Redeemer  that 
hung  above  it. 

In  a  lull  of  the  storm  the  low  knock  was  heard  again  at  the  door, 
and  again  the  aged  nurse  hastened  to  unloose  the  bolts.  “  Bring  in 
my  tiring  women  for  the  night!  ”  called  the  Empress;  and  four  maids 
in  loose  robes  and  of  somewhat  unusual  stature  and  masculine  air 
advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  bedchamber.  “Welcome  stout 
friends,”  fawned  the  Empress,  “  all  goes  well,  and  the  hour  of  deliver¬ 
ance  is  at  hand !  ” — as  one  by  one  the  maids  slipped  off  their  woman’s 
attire  and  stood  forth  stalwart  men  at  arms,  in  full  array  for  work 
and  combat.  “We  want  now  but  John  Tzimisces  himself;  but  the 
watchers  expect  him  minute  by  minute.” 

The  Empress  had  hardly  uttered  these  words,  when  the  unmistak¬ 
able  tramp  of  armed  heels  was  heard  along  the  corridor  without.  The 
four  disguised  bravos  looked  around  with  rage  and  fear,  under  a 
sudden  impulse  that  they  had  been  caught  in  a  trap,  and  were  about 
to  be  slain.  Each  man  fingered  his  weapon  uneasily;  and  had  Theo- 
phano  at  that  moment  showed  signs  of  conscious  treachery,  more 
than  one  dagger  would  have  been  planted  in  her  heart.  The  crone 
rushed  to  the  chamber  door  to  secure  the  bolts — “  Hold  them  in 
parley  1  whilst  you  may,”  hissed  the  Empress,  “  I  will  secure  our 
friends!”  “Stand  close,  and  fear  not,”  she  whispered  to  the  two 
chiefs  in  the  Chapel,  “  Follow  me,  my  men,”  she  said  to  the  four 
bravos,  as  she  dragged  them  within  the  bathroom  and  closed  the 
door  from  inside. 

In  the  meantime,  loud  knocking  and  high  words  were  heard  in  the 
antechamber,  and  voices  of  command  rang  through  the  private  apart¬ 
ments.  “  Open  at  once  in  the  name  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  Nicephorus, 
Augustus  ever-victorious.  Here  is  the  order  to  search  every  corner 
of  this  Palace  for  concealed  traitors,  countersigned  by  the  Master  of 
the  Household  !  Open,  or  we  force  these  doors !  ” 

“  Not  the  private  chambers  of  Her  August  Majesty,”  screamed  the 
crone,  “  and  Her  Sacred  Person  now  within  her  couch.” 

“  Yea !  Her  Majesty’s  chamber  above  all,  and  her  bed  if  we  choose,” 
shouted  the  angry  voice  of  the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  striking  the 
door  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

The  noise  without  grew  so  loud  that  the  terrified  women  opened 
the  doors,  and  crouched  aside  like  vixens  caught  in  a  trap.  “  A 
mysterious  warning  has  just  reached  the  Emperor  that  traitors  lie 
this  night  concealed  within  the  Palace,  and  our  orders  are  peremptory 
to  search  every  corner  of  it  even  to  the  Imperial  bed  and  closet.” 
Nor  was  this  a  vain  threat.  The  Captain  of  the  Guard,  a  man  devoted 
to  his  master,  whose  life  he  had  saved  in  the  siege  of  Crete,  ordered 
his  men  to  ransack  the  anteroom,  and  then  the  chamber  of  the 
Empress.  They  were  no  novices  at  the  work ;  every  corner  was  probed ; 
their  daggers  struck  through  every  tapestry  and  curtain ;  each  recess 
and  chest,  closet  and  niche,  was  tried  and  pierced  through  and  through 
by  sharp  eyes  and  sharper  knives.  The  coverlets  of  the  Imperial 
couch  were  flung  aside;  and  it  being  evident  that  Her  Majesty  was 
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not  within  it,  the  hangings,  curtains  and  ornaments  were  separately 
examined  by  sight  and  by  steel. 

Nothing  had  been  found.  “  Now  open  these  two  inner  recesses, 
unless  we  are  to  break  into  them  with  our  halberds !  ”  said  the  Captain 
to  the  crone.  “  What!  the  shrine  of  Christ  and  his  Mother?  ”  shrieked 
the  old  woman,  partially  opening  the  door  of  the  Chapel,  and  standing 
across  it  fiercely  herself,  “  are  you  sacrilegious  infidels  about  to  pro¬ 
fane  the  holy  retreat  of  the  Mother  of  God  ?  Look,  ye  miscreant  sons 
of  Ishmael  and  Hagar,  do  ye  see  ought  but  our  Blessed  Redeemer 
and  the  Holy  Virgin  who  bore  Him  ?  ”  The  rude  soldier  and  his  men 
shrank  from  the  sacrilege  of  disturbing  the  Christ  and  the  Mother  of 
Christ  in  their  consecrated  shrine.  And  they  hesitated  to  pull  aside  the 
miraculous  picture  of  the  Crucified  One  behind  which  Bourtzes  held 
his  breath,  nor  did  they  venture  to  raise  the  altar  cloth  that  con¬ 
cealed  the  mailed  form  and  blanched  face  of  Balantes,  the  taxiarch. 

“  Then  open  this,”  shouted  the  Captain,  planting  himself  firmly 
before  the  closed  door  of  the  remaining  recess.  “  What !  ”  shrieked 
the  crone,  “  you  shameless  brigand  and  foul  dog,  would  you  thrust 
your  brutal  limbs  into  the  very  bath  of  Her  Sacred  Majesty — and 
she  at  this  moment  within  it,  in  the  very  act  of  bathing  Her  Inviolate 
Person  ?  Our  August  Lord,  the  Autocrator,  will  know  how  to  punish 
such  brutality  and  insolence  to  his  adored  Consort !  ” 

“  I  know  my  duty,”  said  the  Captain,  “  if  we  have  any  Empress 
here,”  he  added,  with  a  rude  sneer,  “  she  wears  a  beard  and  carries 
steel.  Open,  I  say,  or,  by  Saint  Michael,  this  door  comes  down  with 
a  crash.” 

But  here,  to  the  unbounded  astonishment  of  the  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  as  he  stood  close  against  the  entrance  ready  to  force  his  way, 
the  door  was  flung  open  from  within;  and  there,  in  front  of  the  bath, 
facing  the  soldier,  stood  the  Empress  herself  in  all  her  majesty  of 
port  and  imperious  pride.  She  stood  there  like  Aphrodite  as  she 
rose  out  of  the  Paphian  waves,  as  naked  and  as  lovely  as  the  Queen  of 
Cyprus,  the  water  of  her  bath  still  dripping  from  her  rosy  limbs,  and 
the  masses  of  her  hyacinthine  tresses  curling  around  that  form  of 
Parian  marble.  She  stood  there,  smiling  a  deadly  smile  of  scorn  and 
triumph,  a  vision  as  it  were  of  the  Cnidian  statue  of  Praxiteles,  or 
Phryne  when  she  stepped  forth  from  the  billows  on  the  shore  of 
Eleusis. 

“Back!  ”  she  called  aloud,  “  Back !  brutal  hound,  who  would  violate 
the  sanctity  of  thy  Sovereign’s  bed !  He  shall  rebuke  the  outrage 
which  you  have  offered  to  my  person;  the  very  eyes  which  have  pol¬ 
luted  my  purity  shall  be  burnt  out  with  red-hot  irons,  and  your  man¬ 
hood  tom  off  and  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Begone!  till  I  can  have  thee 
made  one  w’ho  can  never  see  woman  more !  ”  And  she  closed  the 
door  of  the  bath-room,  which  she  had  held  half  open,  so  as  to  conceal 
the  four  bravos  behind  it,  having  hastily  covered  them  with  the 
cloths  and  carpets  by  which  the  bath  was  provided. 

Aghast  at  so  terrible  a  threat,  and  struck  dumb  with  so  extraordinary 
an  apparition,  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  withdrew  with  a  sense  of  un- 
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pardonable  crime,  to  which,  in  his  innocence,  he  supposed  that  his 
duty  had  exposed  him.  He  staggered  down  the  corridor  like  a  man 
who  had  seen  the  dead  rise  from  a  grave,  perplexed  and  bewildered — 
pondering  if  his  best  chance  lay  in  seeking  the  Emperor  in  person  or 
in  making  his  own  flight  secure.  If  the  Mother  of  God  had  spoken 
to  him  directly  from  her  image  he  could  not  have  been  more  amazed. 
And  soon  the  tramp  of  the  guards  was  heard  to  resound  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  at  last  died  away  in  the  corridors,  echoing  only  with  the 
meanings  of  the  storm. 

The  Imperial  chamber  was  hardly  free  from  its  intruding  visitors 
when  the  Empress  burst  into  it  from  the  bath  in  a  loose  wrapper 
which  she  had  flung  over  her  limbs,  radiant  with  the  success  of  her 
stratagem,  and  on  fire  to  begin  the  work  of  the  night.  She  ordered 
the  four  bravos  to  keep  close  in  the  bathroom,  and  rushing  to  the 
Chapel  she  called  to  Balantes  to  come  forth  from  the  altar,  and  to 
Bourtzes  to  descend  from  behind  the  miracle-working  picture  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  veteran  thrust  forth  his  huge  form  from  behind  the 
panel,  but  in  so  doing  he  burst  it  from  its  fastenings,  and  in  his 
struggle  to  save  himself  from  falling,  he  tore  the  sacred  image  from 
the  wall,  and  it  fell  to  the  marble  floor  with  a  resounding  crash.  At 
the  sound  all  started  in  dread — the  women,  the  attendants,  the  soldiers 
in  hiding,  and  the  two  generals,  and  dismay  made  the  blood  of  the 
stoutest  run  chill.  The  Christ  was  broken  in  fragments — the  em¬ 
bossed  ornaments  upon  it  and  its  heavy  setting  lay  on  the  marble 
in  confusion,  and  the  Head  of  the  Saviour,  bleeding  in  its  crown 
of  thorns,  rolled  at  the  feet  of  Theophano  herself. 

Even  the  stout  Bourtzes  was  aghast  at  the  sight  of  the  sacrilege  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  the  rest  were  cowering,  as  if  the 
avenging  God  were  about  to  consume  them  with  His  thunderbolt. 
Men  who  had  never  quailed  before  the  sons  of  Ishmael  were  struck 
dumb  with  horror  at  the  destruction  of  the  miraculous  Ikon.  The 
women  screamed  and  sobbed,  and  the  bravos  quivered  like  whipped 
hounds.  Theophano  sprang  forw'ards,  and,  seizing  a  dagger  from  the 
trembling  hand  of  a  soldier,  shouted  to  them,  “  What  ?  Must  a  woman 
teach  men  to  be  firm?  Are  you  scared  like  children  by  the  noise  of 
fallen  furnitui'e  ?  Shall  I  reveal  the  plot  this  very  instant  to  His 
Majesty,  now  sleeping  behind  this  panel,  and  have  you  all  blinded  and 
mutilated  by  to-morrow’s  sun?  Are  you  all  priests  or  monks,  to  be 
frightened  by  a  few  broken  bits  of  painted  wood  and  stone.  This 
is  nothing  but  old  lumber !  ”  she  shrieked,  as  she  crushed  with  her 
heel  the  fragment  at  her  feet,  and  stamped  in  derision  on  the  face 
of  the  Saviour — “  Go  on,”  she  cried,  “  if  ye  are  men  and  warriors, 
and  care  to  live  another  day — but  where  is  the  leader  himself  ? — where 
is  Tzimisces?  Every  instant  may  bring  death  to  him — to  us  all — 
death  and  torture  of  the  sharpest  that  can  be  devised  by  his  Sacred 
Majesty,  the  Vice-gerent  of  Christ  on  Earth !  ” 

With  these  words,  in  an  agony  of  eagerness  and  excitement,  she 
rushed  to  the  anteroom,  where  the  narrow  window  of  a  tow'er  looked 
out  upon  the  sea  below.  The  storm  was  still  howling  along  the  Bos- 
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phorus,  and  the  watchers,  livid  with  anxiety,  were  straining  their 
eyes  through  the  darkness,  if  they  could  see  any  sign  of  a  boat  in  the 
waters.  “  Nothing  can  float  this  night  in  such  a  gale,”  said  Bourtzes, 
“it  is  idle  to  wait  for  John.  Let  us  work  this  instant,  for  delay  will 
cost  us  our  lives !  ” 

“  Wait,  I  bid  you,”  cried  Theophano  in  fury,  “  wait  for  Tzimisces 
to  lead — or  I  pass  to  the  Emperor  myself  and  denounce  you  as  his 
murderers  here !  ”  Bourtzes  looked  doubtfully  at  Balantes,  and 
Balantes  looked  at  Bourtzes,  but  neither  dared  brave  the  woman  at 
bay.  Each  hesitated  and  submitted  to  her  will. 

At  this  time  a  suppressed  cry  broke  out  from  the  watchers  that  a 
small  ship  could  be  descried  battling  with  the  billows  and  nearing 
the  quay,  where  a  tiny  port  admitted  a  boat  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
turret.  The  Empress  flung  herself  into  the  embrasure,  and,  with  the 
gesture  of  a  Maenad,  shouted  a  hoarse  note  of  triumph,  “It  is  he,  my 
hero,  my  own  John,  my  Saviour.” 

With  wonderful  skill  and  good  fortune,  the  stout  ship  was  driven 
into  the  small  dock,  and  in  the  shelter  of  its  quay  was  able  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  three  passengers.  The  basket  and  tackle  with  its  windlass 
that  was  often  used  for  such  ends  was  swiftly  lowered  from  the 
window,  and  soon  was  drawn  up  swaying  in  the  gale  but  deftly  guided 
from  below.  And  at  length,  with  hair-breadth  escapes  and  astonishing 
feats  of  strength  and  adroitness,  John  Tzimisces  crept  from  the  basket 
and  was  dragged  into  the  narrow  embrasure.  He  leapt  into  the  room, 
and,  as  he  was,  all  dripping  with  salt  foam,  chilled  with  the  snow  and 
in  his  coat  of  mail,  he  flung  himself  desperately  into  the  open  arms 
of  the  Empress.  “  My  hero,  my  avenger,  my  Lord,  my  Sovereign  that 
is  to  be !  ”  fawned  Theophano,  pressing  her  lips  to  his  in  a  torrent 
of  wild  kisses.  “  The  hour  is  come,  and  the  Man,”  she  cided,  “  draw 
your  weapons  and  follow  me.” 

The  private  bed-chamber  of  the  Emperor  was  silent  and  dark,  dimly 
lit  in  one  corner  by  the  ceremonial  lamp  which  ever  burned  with  a 
dull  veiled  flame  before  the  altar  and  image  of  Christ.  The  double 
doors  and  heavy  tapestries  which  covered  the  exits  to  the  corridor 
on  one  side  and  to  the  public  hall  of  audience  on  the  other  side  effect¬ 
ually  shut  out  the  sound  of  the  guards  who  still  kept  watch  without. 
The  chamber  seemed  empty  and  completely  closed.  Stealthily  and 
without  a  breath  of  sound,  the  small  and  secret  panel  in  the  recess 
thi'ough  which  the  Empress  had  entered  and  retreated  some  hours 
before  was  gradually  opened  inch  by  inch ;  and  an  exquisite  white 
hand,  covered  with  rubies  and  pearls,  could  be  seen  to  be  holding 
it  ajar.  Silence  followed,  broken  only  by  the  moaning  of  the  surf 
below,  and  then  the  lovely  face  of  Theophano  was  stealthily  thrust 
in  the  opening.  She  was  pale  as  marble;  but  the  transparence  of  her 
skin,  and  the  absolute  perfection  of  her  features,  made  her  the  very 
image  of  Here  as  figured  by  the  hand  of  Scopas — but  a  Here  about 
to  strike  some  profane  intruder.  The  wonderful  eyes  of  Theophano 
with  their  deep  sapphire  glow  had  never  been  seen  so  full  of  fire  and 
life.  It  was  no  marble  head  of  woman  that  men  saw  that  night,  but 
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the  head  of  some  lovely  Gorgon — with  the  flashing  eyes  of  the  tigress 
calculating  her  spring.  Assured  at  last  that  the  weary  Nicephorus 
was  buried  in  sleep,  she  opened  the  narrow  panel  till  it  admitted  the 
traitors  one  by  one  into  the  sombre  chamber. 

Bourtzes  and  Balantes  passed  in  first,  closely  followed  by  John 
Tzimisces,  and  behind  him  stole  into  the  darkness  the  four  men  at 
arms.  All  had  their  weapons  drawn.  At  a  sign  from  Tzimisces  they 
surrounded  the  royal  bed  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  as  the  dim  light 
seemed  to  betray  the  person  of  the  Emperor  beneath  the  coverlets, 
Bourtzes,  Balantes,  and  John,  at  a  sign  from  the  latter,  struck  their 
daggers  heavily  into  the  pile  of  clothes.  Thrice  they  struck  in  the 
dim  light  but  not  a  thing  moved,  nor  did  they  feel  the  stir  of  living 
being.  The  dagger  of  John  had  inflicted  a  flesh  wound  in  the  arm 
of  Bourtzes,  whose  passion  was  fired  at  the  sight  of  his  own  blood.  They 
tore  the  coverlets  aside  and  flung  them  on  the  floor.  The  bed  was 
empty,  and  no  sign  of  the  Emperor’s  presence  could  be  perceived. 

The  three  traitors  stared  at  each  other  with  wild  eyes;  and,  brave 
as  they  all  were,  they  felt  their  hearts  beat  loud.  “  We  are  betrayed 
by  this  fiend,”  cried  Bourtzes,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  “  she  has  lured 
us  here  for  her  own  evil  purpose;  let  us  slay  her  in  her  sin,  even 
if  it  cost  us  our  lives.”  And  Bourtzes  and  Balantes  glared  upon 
Tzimisces,  as  if  they  would  accuse  him  of  being  an  accomplice  of  the 
woman  in  the  plot  to  entrap  them.  Tzimisces  himself  was  at  a  loss, 
and  the  four  bravos  stood  livid  with  confusion,  as  furtive  as  rats  in  a 
trap.  It  seemed  to  all  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  a  desperate 
combat  amongst  themselves,  or  headlong  flight  by  flinging  themselves 
out  into  the  sea  and  terrace  below. 

Then  the  panel  door,  behind  which  Theophano  had  been  listening 
breathless,  opened  again,  and  the  Empress  passed  in,  moving  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  in  her  bare  feet,  wrapped  in  a  loose  red  mantle  and 
dishevelled  tresses,  her  eyes  gleaming  like  coals  of  fire  beneath  her 
marble  brow.  She  looked  like  some  Maenad  leading  a  mad  rout 
of  furious  satyrs.  She  spoke  no  word,  but  she  waved  her  bare  arm 
and  pointed  across  the  chamber  to  the  corner  where  on  the  panther’s 
skin,  and  concealed  under  the  shaggy  mantle  of  the  hermit,  Nicephorus 
lay  motionless  in  sleep. 

Bourtzes  and  Balantes  advanced  with  drawn  swords  and  death  in 
their  eyes,  followed  by  the  men  at  arms,  whilst  John  Tzimisces  stood 
by  the  couch  to  give  the  word  of  command.  “  Strike  the  tyrant,” 
he  hissed  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  Balantes,  with  a  savage  kick  of  his 
cavalry  boot,  struck  the  sleeping  Emperor  in  the  side.  He  started 
convulsively  from  the  floor,  and  struggled  on  to  his  elbow,  gazing 
fiercely  at  the  assassins,  as  his  cap  fell  from  his  head  and  disclosed 
in  the  dim*  light  his  white  locks  and  beard.  At  that  moment,  with 
a  horrid  curse,  the  sword  of  Bourtzes  descended  on  the  brow  of  the 
veteran,  gashing  his  nose  and  cheek  and  lips,  and  horribly  mangling 
his  face.  He  sank  down  blinded  with  the  blood,  and  agonised  with 
the  wound,  gasping  out,  Mother  of  God — help — help !  ”  The  bravos 
seized  him  by  the  legs  and  sought  to  force  the  fainting  body  to  kneel 
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before  the  Armenian,  who  sate  on  the  couch  in  an  attitude  of  mock 
judgment.  But  the  mutilated  hero  sank  prone  on  the  floor  which  he 
bathed  in  its  blood — faintly  gasping  out  the  words  “  Help !  Mother 
of  God  !— Help  !  ” 

Tzimisces  spurned  him  with  his  mailed  foot,  and  all  his  pent-up 
rage  and  hatred  burst  forth  in  one  cry  of  triumph.  “  Tyrant !  traitor! 
miscreant !  Why  didst  thou  play  me  false  ?  Thou  owest  to  me  thy 
glory,  thy  victories,  thy  throne  !  Without  me  thou  wouldst  be  nothing. 
It  is  I  who  beat  thy  enemies,  it  is  I  who  placed  thee  here,  and  set 
thee  on  the  throne  which  thou  hast  disgraced.  And  all  my  services 
have  been  repaid  by  injuries,  and  my  benefits  answered  by  insults. 
Envy  of  a  braver  man,  jealousy  and  suspicion  have  turned  thee  into 
a  monster  of  ingratitude  and  a  byeword  of  falseness  and  cruelty.” 
With  these  words,  John,  in  his  rage,  trampled  on  his  fallen  chief;  and 
hoarse  with  passion,  he  tore  handfuls  from  his  beard,  screaming  aloud. 

“  All  loathe  thee — thy  people,  thy  comrades,  thy  servants — aye,  and 
thy  wife,”  he  added,  with  a  savage  grin,  stamping  on  the  mangled 
and  bloody  face.  “Mother! — Mother  of  God!”  groaned  the  dying 
man,  wdth  his  last  gasp. 

Maddened  with  rage  and  pent-up  vengeance,  the  conspirators  beat 
the  unconscious  body  on  the  floor.  They  smashed  his  jaw,  and  broke 
in  his  teeth  with  the  pommel  of  their  swords,  and  hacked  him  limb 
by  limb.  Then  John,  sweeping  once  more  aloft  his  dripping  sword, 
smote  him  through  the  skull  so  that  the  brains  poured  forth. 

The  noise  of  the  murder  and  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  murderers  at 
last  penetrated  to  the  guard  in  the  corridors  outside.  They,  not  daring 
to  break  in  without  command,  sent  for  help  and  orders  to  the  main 
corps  on  guard  in  the  outer  court.  These  Varangians,  wholly  consist¬ 
ing  of  Northern  soldiers,  devoted  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor  de 
facto,  rushed  forth  to  break  into  the  Palace  by  the  bronze  portal,  which 
they  found  barred  by  the  conspirators.  The  rumour  of  a  Palace 
intrigue  ran  through  the  city.  Wild  mobs,  mixed  with  soldiers  and 
priests,  gathered  round  the  Palace  walls,  and  fierce  cries  were  raised 
by  the  surging  multitudes  below.  Leo,  the  brother  of  Nicephorus, 
was  hastening  to  the  gates  with  a  band  of  Varangians,  and  followed 
by  his  partisans. 

All  at  once  a  powerful  light,  cast  by  many  torches,  is  seen  by  the 
mob  below  at  the  window  of  the  Palace.  John  Tzimisces,  already  in 
the  Imperial  purple,  and  fully  robed,  appears  before  the  crowd  be¬ 
neath,  and  as  he  withdraws  from  the  confused  shouts  they  send  forth, 
Theodorus,  his  lieutenant,  leapt  into  the  window,  and  there  brandishes 
in  sight  of  all  the  mangled,  bloody  head  of  him  who,  but  an  hour 
before,  was  Emperor  of  the  Roman  world.  The  mob  below  uttered 
hoarse  yells  of  different  import — joy  mingled  with  hoiTor.  But  amaze¬ 
ment  and  fear  prevailed.  The  Varangian  guardsmen  stood  to  arms, 
impassive,  waiting  for  orders  from  the  Emperor.  Neither  politics,  nor 
rights,  nor  dynasties  troubled  them.  They  were  ready  to  die  in 
defence  of  a  living  Autocrat;  they  would  not  avenge  a  dead  one. 
Wulf,  the  son  of  Sigurd,  their  chief,  cried  out  aloud — “  When  an 
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Emperor  is  crowned  and  gives  the  word,  we  will  march  and  fight.  We 
take  no  orders  from  a  corpse !  ” 

Seeing  the  Varangians  stubbornly  impassive,  and  the  chief  nobles 
bewildered,  the  vast  crowd  of  the  city  became  paralysed  with  fear, 
and  gradually  melted  away.  Black  clouds  laden  with  sleet  from  the 
Euxine  swept  across  the  turbid  sky,  and  the  storm  howled  round  the 
gloomy  battlements  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  Snow  now  lay  thick  on 
the  ground  and  covered  the  terraces  below.  The  headless  corpse  of 
the  mighty  Lord  of  Rome,  maimed,  bloody,  and  crushed  out  of  all 
resemblance  to  man,  was  flung  from  the  Palace  window  in  a  heap,  and 
lay  all  day  a  ghastly  sight  on  the  ground,  staining  the  snow  with  its 
gore.  And  above  it  at  the  window  dangled  on  a  chain  in  the  wind 
the  mutilated  .head  of  Nicephorus,  Ever- Victorious,  that  head  of 
which  the  sight  had  so  often  struck  terror  into  the  ranks  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  and  had  so  often,  on  many  a  wavering  field,  given  new  life  to 
the  warriors  of  Rome  and  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Retribution. 

The  blood  had  hardly  ceased  to  flow  from  the  wounds  of  the  murdered 
Emperor  when  the  conspirators  hurried  from  Boucoleon,  the  scene 
of  their  crime,  to  the  great  halls  of  the  Sacred  Palace  in  order  to 
enthrone  a  new  Autocrator  in  the  person  of  John,  the  Armenian.  All 
had  been  carefully  prepared  by  the  arts  of  Theophano  and  the  skill 
of  Tzimisces.  His  agents  and  ministers  hunied  about  the  throng  of 
grandees  and  officials,  loading  some  with  gifts,  some  with  offices,  all 
with  promises  and  seduction.  Tzimisces  was  hastily  robed  in  the 
Imperial  purple,  and  adorned  with  the  regal  insignia — he  was  shod 
in  the  vermilion  buskins,  and  crowned  with  the  august  diadem  of 
high  state.  The  venerable  Patriarch  had  been  summoned  to  his  office, 
and  serried  ranks  of  chamberlains,  officers,  spathaires,  priests,  and 
Eunuchs  were  gathered  together  in  the  Golden  Throne-room. 

With  a  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  chant  of  choristers  in  unison, 
Tzimisces  advanced  amidst  his  guards  and  officials,  radiant  with 
triumph,  but  still  keen  and  anxious.  The  pompous  ceremony  was  be¬ 
gun  and  hurried  through  by  the  eagerness  and  fear  of  all  present,  and 
amidst  breathless  interest  a  second  cortege  advanced,  more  beautiful, 
if  less  numerous,  than  the  last :  and  Theophano  appeared  amidst  her 
maidens  and  ladies  of  honour,  smiling  like  Aphrodite  when  she  entered 
the  Circle  of  Olympus,  more  lovely  than  ever,  radiant  with  pride  and 
love.  With  pride,  for  she  had  achieved  the  most  desperate  of  all  her 
adventures  and  crushed  her  most  hated  enemy.  With  love,  for  she 
beamed  on  her  new  lover  with  all  the  self-abandonment  of  passion. 
She  stepped  through  the  gorgeous  hall  like  the  Goddess  at  once  of 
Empire  and  of  Love,  and  was  about  to  take  her  place  beside  the 
throne  of  Tzimisces,  on  a  couch  which  had  been  placed  on  the  dais 
beside  him. 
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“  Holy  and  Venerable  Patriarch,”  said  John,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 

“  your  office  to-day  is  two-fold.  First  you  will  unite  me  and  this 
royal  lady  beside  me  in  holy  matrimony ;  and  then  you  will  pronounce 
us  to  the  Roman  world  as  anointed  Augustus  and  Augusta.” 

“  That  shall  never  be,”  rang  out  the  clear  voice  of  the  aged  Patri¬ 
arch.  "  We  acknowledge  thee  Lord  John  Tzimisces,  our  Sovereign 
Autocrator,  and  I  will  anoint  thee  with  the  blessing  of  God  and  his 
Begotten  Son.  But  never  shall  that  woman  be  thy  consort  on  the 
throne,  nor  will  I  join  her  in  holy  marriage  to  thee  or  any  other 
man.  She,  the  adulteress,  the  murderess,  the  profaner  of  the  altar 
and  the  Church — she  shall  not  pollute  the  Sacred  Palace  again.  Drive 
her  forth,  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  His  Mother,  drive  her  forth  from 
the  Sacred  Palace — or  cease  to  pretend  to  it  thyself.  Choose  between 
God  and  this  woman,  John,  son  of  Theophilus.  I  have  spoken  in  the 
name  of  the  Saints  who  watch  over  us.” 

Theophano  shrieked  with  rage,  and  John  foamed  at  the  mouth  in 
his  indignation  and  wrath.  But,  as  he  looked  around  him  in  the 
vast  hall  and  closely  scanned  the  looks  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  he 
perceived  but  too  clearly  that  the  Patriarch  had  the  whole  audience 
in  his  power.  Balantes  thrust  himself  through  the  crowd  of  Grandees 
around  the  expectant  Emperor,  and  whispered  in  a  voice  of  intense 
excitement  in  the  ear  of  Tzimisces.  “  John,  son  of  Theophilus,  listen 
to  me — it  is  life  or  death  to  us  both.  The  Patriarch  has  already 
suborned  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobles  and  officials  about  you;  and 
he  will  anoint  Bautzes  as  Autocrator  if  you  refuse  to  put  away  the 
woman.  Choose,  then,  between  her,  with  a  dungeon  and  mutilation 
to  her  portion,  or  the  throne  of  Rome  and  the  world.  To  hesitate  is 
to  be  lost !  ” 

As  he  spoke,  Theophano  could  no  longer  be  held  back  by  the  Eunuchs 
around  her,  and  she  forced  her  way  to  the  side  of  Tzimisces.  “John, 
my  own  hero,  my  love,  my  King,  I  have  loved  you  wildly  since  my 
eyes  first  saw  you.  I  have  sacrihced  my  life,  my  soul,  my  children 
for  you.  If  I  have  sinned,  it  was  for  love  of  you,  that  1  might  have 
you  to  myself,  and  be  free  from  the  monster  who  outraged  us  both 
at  once,  whom  you  can  only  torture  any  more,  now  that  he  is  in 
hell,  by  letting  him  see  me  in  your  arms,  and  proving  to  him  at 
last  what  is  the  real  love  of  a  woman.  Save  me,  John,  take  me  and 
hold  me.  You  owe  all  to  me,  your  life  that  I  saved  from  his  vengeance, 
your  revenge  which  you  have  yet  to  complete,  the  throne  of  Rome, 
from  which  this  w'retched  monk  would  debar  you,  the  noblest  Roman 
of  them  all.  We  have  won  it  together.  We  will  mount  it  and  hold 
it  together.  Come  to  me,  be  the  man,  the  hero  that  you  are.  Love 
me,  and  you  shall  see  how  I  can  love.” 

Again  the  Patriarch  spoke  in  a  voice  of  awful  solemnity  amidst  the 
most  profound  silence  in  the  vast  hall.  “John  Tzimisces,  thou  shalt 
not  pollute  the  consecrated  throne  of  our  Imperial  line  by  dragging 
into  it  this  unholy  woman.  Order  her  this  instant  into  captivity  in 
a  convent  to  be  dedicated  to  God  for  what  remains  to  her  of  life  on 
earth.  Failing  this,  with  the  assent  of  the  chief  notables  of  Rome, 
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I  consecrate  another  as  Autocrator  and  Augustus,  vice-gerent  and 
tutor  of  Basil  and  Constantine,  grandsons  both  of  our  venerated  Con¬ 
stantine  Porphyrogennetus.  Priests  of  God  and  His  Mother !  Nobles 
and  Soldiers  of  Rome!  do  I  speak  the  words  of  Justice,  of  Rome,  and 
of  Holy  Church  ?  ” 

A  deep  murmur  of  assent  rang  through  the  Hall,  and  the  keen  eye 
of  Tzimisces  saw  the  inevitable  sentence  on  the  woman  in  the  coun¬ 
tenances  of  all  around.  The  young  Princes,  Basil  and  Constantine, 
shrank  from  their  mother’s  women,  and  took  their  place  by  the  side 
of  the  Patriarch,  as  fully  comprehending  the  nature  of  his  threat.  At 
that  sight,  Theophano  sprang  forward  like  a  tigress,  struck  the  child 
Basil  twice  across  the  mouth  till  his  blood  gushed  forth  over  her  royal 
robes,  screaming,  “  Are  ye  all  curs  and  traitors  together  ?  Mongrel 
priest,  bastard  child,  false  lover,  slaves.  Eunuchs,  I  defy  ye  all,  I 
curse  ye  all !  ”  And  with  these  words,  she  fell  forwards  fainting  in 
the  arms  of  the  black  guards,  who  seized  her,  and  held  her  in  their 
unsparing  grasp. 

John  Tzimisces  heaved  a  deep  groan,  and  at  last,  raising  his  hand 
high  above  his  head,  in  a  voice  of  subdued  passion  and  fierce  command, 
he  cried,  “  Holy  Patriarch  I  ye  servants  of  the  Most  High !  Chiefs, 
nobles,  and  soldiers  of  Rome  I  I  acknowledge  my  sin  in  that  I  was 
seduced  by  the  woman.  Take  her  into  strict  imprisonment,  and  let 
her  be  immured  in  a  convent  in  a  distant  island  of  the  Euxine,  so 
that  she  never  again  persuade  man  to  evil,  as  she  was  about  to  per¬ 
suade  myself.  Venerable  Patriarch,  do  thy  office  as  of  right.  Your 
words  have  triumphed.  The  evil  one  is  put  away  from  Rome  for 
ever.” 


The  End. 
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THAMES  BARRAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — There  are  writers  who  show  their  interest  in  this  scheme 
in  many  ways :  some  by  asking  questions — pertinent  or  otherwise ; 
other  by  suggestions  they  think  useful,  or  objections  which  appear 
to  them  more  or  less  fatal ;  and  others  by  inventing  or  deducing 
theories  of  their  own  as  to  what  will  happen  to  the  Thames  and  its 
borders  if  the  barrage  becomes  built. 

Of  the  latter  class,  and  easily  first  in  it,  must  be  placed  the  article 
in  your  last  issue,  signed  by  W.  B.  \Voodgate,i  who  propounds 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  theories  I  have  yet  seen  as  to  the 
tides  and  flow  of  the  river.  After  describing  shortly  the  project,  its 
aims  and  advantages,  he  proceeds  to  demolish  it  with  a  theory  that 
it  is  certain  not  one  reader  in  fifty  can  have  understood.  Put  into 
plain  language,  it  means  that  if  the  barrage  is  constructed,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  tides  no  longer  pass  up  and  down  the  river,  at  low  water 
there  will  be  a  considerable  deficiency  of  water  below  the  dam, 
because  there  will  be  no  tidal  water  coming  down  to  fill  it  up 
(although  it  has  the  whole  German  Ocean  close  to  it),  and  he  argues 
thence  that  the  water  below  the  barrage  will  fall  so  low  that  vessels 
will  not  be  able  to  reach  the  dam  at  low  water. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  theory  is  wholly  and  solely  the 
invention  of  its  author,  and  absolutely  unfounded.  The  Thames 
estuary  below  the  dam  will  become  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  North  Sea, 
and,  owing  to  its  great  width  as  compared  with  its  length,  cannot 
possibly  vary  materially  in  its  levels  of  high  and  low  water  from 
those  of  the  North  Sea  itself  under  any  circumstances. 

The  present  variation  in  levels  of  tides  between  Gravesend  and 
the  North  Sea  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  flow  of  the  tides  in  the 
Thames,  so  that  when  these  are  cut  off  the  range  of  variation  must 
necessarily  decrease. 

Now,  the  rise  of  ordinary  tides  at  Gravesend  is  fourteen  feet,  which 
is  reduced  further  down  the  estuary  to  thirteen  feet  at  INIargate, 
thirteen  feet  at  the  Nore,  ten  and  a-half  feet  at  Maplin  Sand  and 
Foulness.  Up  the  river  the  ordinary  tides  increase  gradually  in 
height  to  sixteen  feet  at  London,  due  to  the  momentum  of  the  tidal 
wave  as  it  passes  up  the  river,  which  gets  narrower  and  shallower 
up  to  Teddington;  so  that  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  that,  although 
the  tides  in  the  river  are  caused  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  North 
Sea,  the  sea  water,  in  running  up  the  river,  reaches  a  higher  level  at 
high  water  at  London,  and,  in  running  down  again,  a  lower  level  at 
low  water  than  at  Gravesend.  Obstructions  in  the  river  have  been 
found  to  reduce  the  range  of  the  tides  above  them,  and  conversely 
the  removal  of  obstructions  has  increased  the  tidal  range  above  them, 
in  the  former  case  by  reducing  the  tidal  wave  and  volume,  and  in 
the  latter  case  by  increasing  it. 

(1)  Evidently  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Field,  of  Feb.  29th  last,  and  of  a 
letter  signed  W.  B.,  in  the  same  journal  of  the  12th  March,  to  both  of  which  the 
writer  replied  giving  the  engineering  view  of  this  question. 
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Now  to  apply  this  well-known  principle  to  the  estuary  after 
building  the  dam.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  tidal  range  is 
now  greater  at  Gravesend  than  lower  down,  due  to  the  tidal  wave 
passing  up  to  fill  the  river.  The  removal,  therefore,  of  a  portion  of 
the  tidal  volume  of  about  one-twelfth,  which  follows  from  the  closing 
of  the  river,  causing  a  less  volume  of  water  to  flow  up  the  estuary 
from  the  North  Sea,  must  necessai’ily  reduce  the  tidal  range  at 
Gravesend,  producing  lower  high-tides  and  higher  low-tides  than  now, 
with  a  gradually  decreasing  current  to  the  upper  end  of  the  estuary. 

But  ^Ir.  Woodgate  supposes  that  the  water  of  the  North  Sea 
cannot  fill  the  space  below  the  dam  without  the  help  of  the  river, 
and  yet  all  round  our  coasts  we  have  many  similar  inlets  or  estuaries 
in  none  of  which  do  the  water  levels  vary  much  from  those  of  the 
outside  sea.  To  make  comparisons  between  an  upper  Thames  lasher 
— having  a  river  below  it  which,  with  no  tidal  water,  can  only 
receive  its  water  from  above  or  run  dry — and  a  Gravesend  dam  with 
the  tidal  sea  just  below  it,  is  a  most  extraordinary  line  of  argument. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  North  Sea  can  more  easily  and  certainly  fill 
up  the  estuary  alone  than  it  can  fill  the  estuary  plus  the  river. 

Again,  he  entirely  misunderstands  the  questions  involved  in  the 
Clyde  dredging  to  which  he  refers  (p.  348).  The  Clyde  has  been 
gradually  dredged  from  a  low-water  depth  of  about  six  feet  to 
twenty  feet,  but,  as  this  has  increased  the  tidal  volume,  the  tidal 
range  has  increased  also,  and  thus  about  seven  feet  of  this  dredging 
has  been  lost  in  low-water  depth,  because  tbe  increased  tidal  range 
has  lowered  the  low-water  line  to  that  extent.  The  same  result 
would  accrue  in  the  Thames  if  the  dredging  scheme  were  carried  out. 
The  normal  tidal  oscillation  or  range  in  the  Clyde — as  elsewhere — is 
governed  by  that  of  the  outside  sea,  not  by  the  river  above  it,  which 
only  modifies  it;  and  the  dredging,  now  necessary  annually,  is 
required  chiefly  to  remove  the  silt  and  sand  scoured  into  the  dredged 
channel,  which  has  been  dredged  down  far  below  the  curve  of  repose, 
which  was  its  old  form  in  1760. 

^Ir.  Woodgate  then  discusses  the  subject  of  silting  above  the  dam. 
All  the  silt  coming  down  from  the  upper  river  (which  is  depositable) 
will  certainly,  as  he  says,  be  deposited  in  the  closed  river.  A  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  total  suspended  matter  coming  over  the  Weir  at  Ted- 
dington,  and  of  that  entering  the  river  by  the  sewage  effluents, 
including  a  large  'addition  for  other  uncertain  sources,  shows  that, 
if  all  of  it  is  deposited  evenly  over  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  it  will  not 
amount  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  per  annum,  which  would  not  require 
dredging  for  one  hundred  years. 

His  next  contention  is  that  the  tidal  volume  cut  oft  by  the  dam 
(one-twelfth)  will  deplete  the  river  just  below  the  dam.  This  can 
only  refer  to  the  tidal  current,  which  will  certainly  be  slow  at  this 
point,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  rise  and  fall,  though,  by 
the  slower  current,  there  will  naturally  be  a  greater  tendency  to 
deposit,  which  the  writer  admitted,  but  which,  if  it  occurs,  can  be 
dealt  with  by  sluicing  or  dredging.  Mr.  Woodgate ’s  description  of 
the  parts  of  the  upper  reaches  where  deposit  now  takes  place  is  no 
doubt  correct,  but,  having  deposited  most  of  its  silt  in  the  upper 
reaches,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  deposit  much  lower  down ;  the 
average  quantity  of  suspended  matter  in  the  water  coming  over 
Teddington  Weir  is  only  one  grain  per  gallon.  But  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  a  clear,  fresh  water  river,  however  slow  its  current, 
will  remove  its  mud  by  bacterial  action,  and  thus  cleanse  itself  and 
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oxidise  the  sewage  that  runs  into  it,  so  long  as  it  is  not  overtaxed 
with  impurity. 

The  writer’s  statements  on  this  point,  as  also  those  of  the  oxidation 
of  different  parts  of  the  river  and  the  relative  values  of  salt  and 
fresh  water,  are  not  his  owm,  hut  those  of  the  greatest  river 
chemists,  whose  experience  has  extended  over  a  lifetime,  and  are  the 
results  of  many  tests  and  experiments — not  mere  theories,  as  Mr. 
Woodgate  improperly  states;  men,  in  fact,  who  are  far  above  Mr. 
Woodgate’s  reach.  Both  Mr.  Dibdin  ^  and  Mr.  Clark  have  re¬ 
peatedly  published  and  reported  officially  the  facts  as  the  writer 
stated  them,  and  they  have  been  confirmed  by  other  expert  chemists. 

He  also  unfairly  treats  a  general  statement  the  writer  made — “  that 
there  has  never  been  any  complaint  of  the  condition  of  the  upper 
waters  as  to  sewage  except  on  the  ground  of  their  use  for  towns’ 
water  supplies  ” — as  though  it  applied  historically  to  all  time,  though 
it  is  obviously  meant  to  apply  to  recent  times,  the  upper  river  sewage 
having  nearly  all  been  the  subject  of  treatment  of  late  years  to 
remove  the  sludge  from  it,  as  is  done  with  the  London  sewage. 

To  w'ade  through  the  numerous  minor  blunders  in  Mr.  Woodgate’s 
article  would  be  tedious  and  unpleasant,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion — obvious  enough  to  engineers-^that  Mr.  Woodgate 
has  not  such  an  acquaintance  with  his  subject  as  would  warrant 
him  in  attempting  a  fair  criticism  of  the  details  of  the  barrage  scheme, 
or  warrant  any  reader  in  putting  the  smallest  faith  in  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  theories. 

T.  W.  B.\rbf.k,  M.Inst.C.E. 

(1)  See  The  Pvrifirafion  of  Setcarje  and  ^yater,  by  R.  J.  Dibdin,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 
&c.,  formerly  Chemist  to  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works;  also  Tierent  Improvements  in  Methods  for  the  Bacterial  Treatment 
of  Sewatje,  by  the  same  author. 

(2)  Harry  W.  Clark.  Chemist  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health. 
Report  to  the  Committee  of  the  Charles  River  Dam.  Pp.  70. 
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